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PIMO INDIAN GIRLS. 


WAS now on the borders of a region in which 

the wildest romance was strangely mingled 
with the most startling realities. Each day of 
our sojourn at Fort Yuma brought with it some 
fabulous story of discovery or some tragic nar- 
rative of suffering and death. There were vague 
rumors of silver veins found on the banks of the 
Colorado of such incredible richness that Washoe 
was left in the shade ; there were hints of a gold- 
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en region east of the Rio Verde and north of the 
Gila which Spaniards, Mexicans, and Ameri- 
cans had been trying to reach for over three 
centuries, now opening up with all its glittering 
treasures: credulity was taxed with the mar- 
velous stories of‘ mineral wealth in and beyond 
the San Francisco mountains. No longer was 
the narrative of the brave old adventurer, Fran- 
cis Vasquez de Coronado, to be deemed a mere 
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romance, for truly the Indians “ had great store 
of gold.” Their precious bullets were already 
finding their way down to the Pimo villages 
and Fort Yuma—a fact that I could not doubt, 
since I saw many of them myself. Nor was it 
beyond credit that Friar Marco de Nica found 
in this region, as early as 1540, ‘‘ a greater use 
and more abundance of gold and silver than in 
Pern”—if but half we now heard was true; and 
who could doubt it with the evidence of his own 
eyes? The least imaginative and most incred- 
ulous reader of the old Spanish chronicles could 
not dispute the statement of Antonio de Espejo, 
that he found in his journey to the Zufi, in 
1583, “rich mines of silver, which, according 
to the judgment of skillful men, were very plen- 
tiful and rich in metal.” 
musty records of early Spanish enterprise were 
the verbal narratives to be heard every day 
from men who had explored various portions of 
the country lying to the north of the Gila, and 
along the range of the 35th parallel of latitude. 
At the store of Messrs. Hooper and Hinton, in 
Arizona City, [saw masses of pure gold as large 
as the palm of my hand brought in by some of 
these adventurers, who stated that certain In- 
dians had assured them they knew of places in 
the mountains where the surface of the ground 
was covered with the same kind of “‘ heavy yel- 
low stones.” Neither threats, nor presents, nor 
offers of unlimited reward could induce the wily 


savages to guide the white men to these fabu- | 
*“Why should we?” | 


lous regions of wealth. 
said they—and with good reason—‘‘ you are al- 
ready taking our country from us fast enough ; 
we will soon have no place of safety left. If 


we show you where these yellow stones are you | 


will come there in thousands and drive us away 
and kill us.” It was equally in vain the white 
men offered to buy the gold from them. Whis- 
ky, knives, tobacco, blankets—all the Indians 
craved had no effect. On that point they were 
immovable. The excitement produced by the 
information they had given, and the effect of 
their obduracy in refusing to disclose the locali- 
ty of the ‘‘ yellow stones,” alarmed them, and 
they evaded all further importunities by saying 
they knew nothing about it themselves; only 
the old men of their tribes had told them these 
things, and they thought it was all a lie. If 
the statements gathered up in this way were not 
corroborated from so many different sources it 
would be easy to attribute them to a natural 


proclivity on the part of mankind toward the | 


marvelous in every thing connected with the 
discovery of the precious metals. 
this story in various shapes throughout Arizona, 
not only from different tribes of Indians, but 
from wholly different races of men, and all 
tending toward the region north of the Gila and 
east of the Rio Verde. Felix Aubrey, the fa- 
mous explorer (killed a few years ago in an 
affray at Santa Fe), tells us, in his journal of 
1853, that he found gold in such abundance 
along the banks cf the Colorado that in some 
places “it glistened upon the ground.” After 


But far bevond these | 


But we have | 
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crossing a branch of the Gila he met some In- 
dians from whom he obtained over fifteen hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of gold for a few old articles 
of clothing ; and he further mentions that thes; 
Indians use gold bullets of different sizes fy; 
their guns, and that he saw one of them prt 
four such bullets in his gun to shoot a rabbit, 
Next day his mule broke down, and an Indian 
gave him for it a lump of gold weighing a 
pound and a half less one ounce. 

As an offset to these exciting reports, corrob- 
orated to a great extent by the masses of virgin 
ore brought in from time to time, the stories of 
escape from the barbarous Apaches that inhabit 
the country, their sagacity, cruelty, and relent- 
less hostility to white men ; the thrilling accounts 
of suffering from scarcity of food and water, and 
the various perils of life and limb encountered 
in the rugged mountains and rock-bound cafions 
were well calculated to moderate the enthusiasm 
with which we looked forward to our tour and 
| its probable results, Still, hope was ever upper- 

most, and I doubt if there was one in the party 
| who would have taken less than fifty thousand 
| dollars, cash in hand, for his chances of a for- 
tune, unless it was George, our unhappy driver, 
who on the occasion of every new proof tending 
to show the unbounded richness of Arizona 
groaned aloud in agony of spirit, as if he thought 
gold and silver of no consequence whatever com- 
| pared with the treasures of Mary Jane's affec- 
tion. 

Conspicuous among the mines of which we 
had glowing accounts was the Moss Lead, nea 
| Fort Mojave. This mine was long known t 
| Iretaba, the distinguished Mojave Chief, who, in 
consideration of friendly services rendered him 
|by Mr. Moss, the first American proprieto: 
| (whose name it bears), conducted him to it. 
| Iretaba has reaped his reward in his recent visit 
| to San Francisco and the Atlantic States. Ther 

was also the ‘* Apache Chief’’—a silver mine, 
| said to be quite equal to any thing in Washoe, 
| though it may be long before the dividends satis- 
| fy the stockholders on that point. ‘The town 
| of La Paz was growing into importance. Miners 
and traders were opening out the placer region 
to the eastward, and the accounts brought down 
by stray ‘‘ pilgrims” were of the most flattering 
character. Walker’s and Weaver's diggings, 
and the placers on the Hasiampa, were repre- 
sented to be so rich that fortunes could be made 
|in an incredibly short time, if there was only 
water enough to ‘‘ wash the dirt.” But lack of 
water and abundance of marauding Indians 
were a constant source of trouble to the miners, 
who somehow were always getting poorer the 
longer they staid there. The few that I saw 
come down to Fort Yuma were bronzed, bat- 
tered, ragged, and hungry; they went into Ari- 
zona with an outfit, and were leaving it without 
any fit at all, unless it might be that mentioned 
by Shakspeare. If after their experience of 
the dry diggings they were not fit for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils, I certainly don't know 
what possible use they could make of their time 


| 
| 








a 
n future. Yet the 
veneral concurrence 
of testimony was en- 
couraging. It was 
beyond question a re- 
gion rich in the pre- 
cious metals. Water 
was the principal de- 
sideratum. The sea- 
son had been unusual- 
ly dry. It was not 
so always: the time 
would come when 
Heaven would shed 
some tears of com- 
miseration upon the 
suffering miners. 

New and rich silver 
veins had been discov- 
ered a short distance: 
above Fort Yuma on 
the Colorado, which 
were attracting con. 
siderable attention. 
In the vicinity of Cas- 
tle Dome, twenty-five 
miles from the river 
and thirty-five from 
the Fort, the veins 
prospected were nu- 
merous and extensive, 
and the ores of a very 
promising character. 
I saw some of them 
myself, and am satis- 
fied they contain a 


great abundance of 
lead. No assays had 
been made that I 


heard of, but gen- 


tlemen who owned in them assured me there | 
was silver in them as well as lead, whether much | 
The main trouble | 


or little remained to be seen. 
about the Castle Dome district is, that if ever 
it becomes a valuable mining region, some dif- 
ferent arrangement must be made for the supply 
of water. At present it has to be hauled, or 
carried on pack animals, a distance of twenty- 
five miles. The country is one of the roughest 
ever trodden by the foot of man. I think it 
must originally have been designed for mount- 
ain sheep, which are said to abound in that 
vicinity. These animals have prodigious horns, 
upon which they alight when they tumble down 
the cliffs. How they get up again is difficult to 
conjecture. My own impression is that they are 
born there, and are pushed over by other sheep. 

Very little work has yet been done in the 
Castle Dome district, althongh some hundreds 
of claims have been prospected, and extensions 
run upon the most promising. None of them 
that I heard of have as yet been run in the 
ground, except on Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco. 

The Eureka, another district of recent dis- 
covery, lies on the banks of the Colorado, about 
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CASTLE DOME, 


thirty miles above Fort Yuma. Considerabl 

attention has been attracted to the silver veins 
alleged to exist in this district. I saw quanti- 
ties of the ore, which certainly present som 

very fine indications of galena. A gentlemar 

presented me with a specimen from one of his 
mines, containing a piece of pure silver about 
the size of a marrowfat pea. Whether it was 
melted out of the rock or inte it I have no means 
of knowing, though my confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the donor remains unshaken. I be- 
lieve there is silver in Eureka, and I believe a 
very good yield will come out of it as soon as 
the parties who hold the claims sell out to som« 
other parties. At present the great drawback 
to mining here is, that the owners of fee: 
have no money to expend in extracting their 
wealth from the ground ; and when people wh« 
have money desire to invest, the men of feet 
demand extraordinary sums, because they think 
claims that attract capital must be of extraordi- 
nary value. Offer one of them fifty dollars 

foot, and he will refuse a hundred; but let him 
alone till his beans give out, and he will sell for 
fifty cents. For this reason, although claims 
are numbered by the score, and cities contain- 
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ing from one to three houses are springing up all 
along the banks of the river, very little work has 
yet been done in the development of the mines. 
The Guadaloupe and the Rosario, from which 
some promising ores have been taken, will prob- 
ably be in successful operation within a few 
years. It is not improbable that by a proper 
system of smelting the average of the ores 
found in the Eureka and Silver district would 
yield a hundred dollars to the ton. Abundance 
of mesquit and cotton-wood grows in the valleys 
and bottoms, and there is water enough in the 
Colorado River, even at its present low stage, 
to run several steam-engines. 

Is it a matter of surprise that, under the in- 
fluence of these glowing reports, I begin to look 
upon Arizona with distended eyes; that an in- 
ternal conviction possessed me that I was born 
under a lucky star, however roughly the world 
had used me up to the present date? All the 
trials and tribulations of past years; my early 
experience as a whale-fisher; my public serv- 
ices as an Inspector of Customs, so ungratefully 
rewarded by a note of three lines; my claim 
agency at Washoe, and the bankruptcy that re- 
sulted from my investments in the Dead-Broke 
and Sorrowful Countenance, were but the prices 
paid for that valuable experience which was 
now about to culminate in discoveries that 
would electrify the world, and result in an ef- 
fort on my part to liquidate the public debt? 
When I walked out, on the plea of exercise, I 
secretly picked up every conspicuous stone by 
the way-side, examined it carefully, and thought 
it contained indications; I burrowed into gravel 
and sand banks, and carried a hammer in my 
pocket for the purpose of knocking off crop- 
pings; I closely investigated the general con- 
figuration of the earth; I entered into negotia- 
tions with my friend Poston, the original pro- 
jector and principal owner of Arizona City, for 
the purchase of a thousand water-lots. In fine, 
[ laid all my plans with such foresight and sa- 
gacity that the result astonishes me. But of 
that anon. 

We remained a week at Fort Yuma, at the 
expiration of which, all being ready—damages 
to our ambulance repaired, stores laid in, an 
escort provided, letters written home, and orders 
given to forward the Indian goods designed for 
the Pimos, Maricopas, and Papagoes, as soon 
as possible—we bade good-by to our hospitable 
friends at the Fort, and set forth on our jour- 
ney. Before us, as far as the eye could reach, 
stretched vast deserts dotted with mesquit, sage, 
and grease-wood, and distant ranges of mount- 
ains rugged and barren, but singularly varied 
in outline. A glowing, hazy, mystic atmos- 
phere hung over the whole country—according 
well with the visionary enterprises and daring 
explorations of the old Spanish adventurers, 
who, three centuries ago, had journeyed along 
the banks of the Gila—the river of the Swift 
Waters. 

Little was there now to indicate the grandeur 
of this wild stream of the desert during seasons 
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of flood. A glaring sand-bottom fringed with 
cotton-wood and arrow-weed, through which in 
shallow veins the water coursed, leaving her 
and there patches of sand as a resting-place foi 
numerous aquatic fowl, whose wild cries dis- 
turbed the solitude, formed the chief character 
istics of the Gila in January, 1864. <A few 
miles beyond Arizona City we struck off to the 
right, and for the next ten or fifteen miles tray- 
eled on the upper stratum of the Gila bottom, 
which we found well wooded with mesquit. 
The roads range any where within two or three 
miles of the direct route. Every traveler seems 
to take a road to suit himself, the chief object 
being to find one that is not cut up by heavy 
Government wagons. I had a new experience 
here—apparently smooth roads so full of * chuck- 
holes” that it was impossible to go a hundred 
yards without danger of breaking the wheels of 
our ambulance. 

Quail were very abundant as we drew neat 
our first camping-place on the Gila. I killed 
about two dozen on the wing; that is to say, I 
was on the wing myself when I shot, but th 
quail were on the ground. If that does not 
amount to the same thing I crave pardon of th 
sporting fraternity. Travelers in Arizona can 
not afford to waste powder at 2 per pound, and 
shot at $1, on mere fancy shots. No man be- 
longing to the party was permitted, on pain of 
the severe displeasure of our commander-in- 
chief, to kill less than four quail at a shot. I 
killed three once, and only succeeded in evading 
the penalty that attached to the offense by bold- 
ly asserting my belief that there were only three 
grains of shot in the gun. 

We camped at Gila City, a very pretty place, 
encircled in the rear by volcanic hills and mount- 
ains, and pleasantly overlooking the bend of the 
river, with its sand-flafs, arrow-weeds, and cot- 
ton-woods infront. Gold was found in the ad- 
jacent hills a few years ago, and a grand furor 
for the ‘‘placers of the Gila” raged throughout 
the Territory. At one ‘time over a thousand 
hardy adventurers were prospecting the gulches 
and cafions in this vicinity. The earth was 
turned inside out. Rumors of extraordinary 
discoveries flew on the wings of the wind in ey- 
ery direction. Enterprising men hurried to the 
spot with barrels of whisky and billiard-tables ; 
Jews came with ready-made clothing and fancy 
wares; traders crowded in with wagon-loads of 
pork and beans; and gamblers came with cards 
and monte-tables. There was every thing in 
Gila City within a few months but a church and 
a jail, which were accounted barbarisms by the 
mass of the population. When the city was 
built, bar-rooms and billiard-saloons opened, 
monte-tables established, and all the accommo- 
dations necessary for civilized society placed 
upon a firm basis, the gold placers gave out. 
In other words, they had never given in any 
thing of account. There was ‘‘ pay-dirt” back 
in the hills, but it didn’t pay to carry it down 
to the river and wash it out by any ordinary 
process. Gila City collapsed. In about the 
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space of a week it 
existed only in the 
memory of disap- 
pointed »speculators. 
At the time of our 
visit the promising 
Metropolis of Arizo- 
na consisted of three 
chimneys and a co- 
yote. 

" The next day we 
traveled over a series 
of gravelly deserts, in 
which we saw for the 
first time that pecul- 
iar and picturesque 
cactus so character- 
istic of the country, 
alled by the Indians 
the petayah, but more 
generally known as 
the suaro, and recognized by botanists as the 

Cereus grandeus. A difference of opinion exists 

as to whether the petayah is not a distirfet spe- 

cies from the suaro; but I never could find any 

two persons who could agree, after exhausting 

all their erudition on the subject, upon any point 

except this—that neither of them knew any 

thing about it. I am inclined to believe the 

petayah is the fruit of the suaro, of which the 

Indians make a kind of molasses by expressing 

the juice. They also eat it with great avidity 

during the season of its maturity; and it is a 
common thing, in traveling along the road, to 
see these gigantic sentinels of the desert pierced 

with arrows. The Indians amuse themselves 
shooting at the fruit, and when one misses his 
aim and leaves his arrow sticking in the top of 
the cactus, it is a source of much laughter to 
his comrades. The ribs or inward fibre of this 
singular plant become quite hard when dry, 
and make excellent lances, being light, straight, 
and tough. It presents a green, ribbed, and 
thorny exterior, with branches growing out of it 
toward the top, resembling in general effect a 
candelabra. Some of them grow as high as 40 
or 50 feet; the average is probably from 20 to 
30. 

At Mission Camp, 14 miles from Gila City, 
we had a fine view of the Corunnasim Mount- 
ain, distant about 10 miles on the north side of 
the Gila. Mr. Bartlett compares it to a pago- 
da, and so styles it in the sketch accompanying 
the description in his book. I think the Span- 
ish name is more appropriate. The peaks bear 
a strong resemblance to those of a mitred crown, 
and, seen in the glow of the setting sun, would 
readily suggest the idea of that gilded emblem 
of royalty. I made a sketch of it from our camp, 
embracing a large scope of country bordering on 
the Gila. 

We had a very pleasant time here. Small 
game was abundant, and we lived in princely 
style, or rather, I should say, in such style as 
no prince or potentate in Europe could afford 

to live without an extraordinary change of cli- 
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GILA CITY, 


mate. For dinner we had quails, ducks, rab- 
bits, frijoles, and that most gorgeous of camp- 
luxuries, so highly appreciated by our friend 
Ammi White—good fat pork. We had Chili 
colorado and onions and eggs, and wound up 
with preserves and a peach-cobbler. Doctor 
Jim Berry, our contraband, was in high feath- 
er. His face and his top-boots were resplen- 
dent with grease and glory. He danced around 
the fire, stirred the pots, tipped the frying-pans, 
titillated the gravies, scattered his condiments 
over the fizzing game, sang snatches of that 
inspiring ditty, ‘‘ Oh, Baltimore gals, won’t you 
go home with me?” and, in fine, was the very 
perfection of a colored Berry. Jim was a wit, 
a songster, a gallant gay Lothario, a traveler, 


}and a gentleman—or, at all events, a gentle- 


man’s son. He belonged to the aristocracy of 
Maryland, and claimed the head of one of the 
first families as his distinguished progenitor. 
He said he had brothers who used to go to Con- 
gress, but now they were secesh and belonged 
to the Suvern army. Of course we praised his 
skill as a cook, which elevated him to the sev- 
enth heaven. Flattery was food and raiment to 
him ; without it he would wither and die. ‘I 
know I’se a good cook ;_ I know I’se de bess cook 
in de worl’,” he would say, with genuine satis- 
faction beaming from his eyes; ‘‘I kin make 
omlit, en fricasee, en pumkin pie, en all kinds 
o’ sass—I kin; en ef I had de conbeniences I'd 
make corn pone.” 

The mental afflictions of our driver, George, 
reached their culminating point at this scene of 
moral and physical enjoyment. Unable to stand 
the general flow of soul, he retired behind the 
baggage-wagon and held a private conversation 
with himself, which ended in such a series of 
pathetic groans that Dr. Berry, in the fullness 
of his heart, rushed to the spot and offered him 
a tin plate filled up with peach-cobbler. ‘* Look- 
a-here, George,” he said, sympathetically, ‘‘sigh- 
in’ and groanin’ won’t do it any good. I was 
wuss in love den dat once, en nuffin but peach- 
cobbler would set on my stomach. Eat dis, 
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George, it’s wery 
sooving to de pangs 
ob unrequited afflic- 
tion!” George took 
the proffered reme- 
dy, but I was unable 
to perceive any dim- 
inution of his lam- 
entations during the 
night. On the con- 
trary, it was not un- 
til I had thrown sev- 
eral clods and both 
my boots at his head 
that he ceased to dis- 
turb my repose. 

The next point of 
interest on our jour- 
ney was a volcanic 
peak, distant fifteen 
miles from Corun- 
nasim Camp. Some 
of the escort who 
had preceded us had 
already mounted this 
singular pile of rocks, 
and could be dis- 
tinctly seen  pros- 
pecting forgold. We 
found here a station 
at which hay was 
supplied for the 
Government teams. 
Two soldiers had 
charge of it. Had 
[ not been told that 
the loose stack of 
forage near which 
we camped was hay 
I should have called 
it brush-wood. It 
grows in bunches, 
and is cut with a 
hoe. When dry it 
makes good fire- 
wood. The animals 
seemed to relish it, 
though I should as 
seon have thought 
of feeding them on 
cord - wood. Our 
camp at Antelope 
Peak was as pleas- 
ant as the most fas- 
tidious traveler could desire. The weather, as 
usual, was quite delightful—soft, balmy san- 
shine in the afternoon; clear and frosty at night; 
and atmospheric tints morning and evening 
that would enchant an artist, and set a poet to 
thyming. Under the inspiration of the occa- 
sion I made a sketch, which is at the service of 
the reader. 

Desert mesas and sand-bottoms formed the 
characteristic features of our journey from this 
point to Texas Hill and Grinnell’s Station. 
While the Company were encamped at Grin- 
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<ORUNNASIM PEAK, 


MISSLON CAMP. 


nell’s, Poston, White, and myself crossed the Gila, 
and rode about six miles to the ranch of Martin 
and Woolsey, situated near the Aqua Calliente. 
Mr. Woolsey had left, a few days before, with « 
| large quantity of stock for the gold placers. We 
were hospitably entertained by his partner, Mr. 
| Martin, who is trying the experiment of estab- 
lishing a farm here by means of irrigation. The 
soil is excellent, and the prospect is highly en- 
couraging. An abundant supply of water flows 
| from the Aqua Calliente. We had a glorious 
bath in the springs next morning, which com- 
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pletely set us up after the dust and grit of the 
journey. They lie near the point of the hill, 
about a mile and a half from Martin's. I con- 
sider them equal to the baths of Damascus, or 
any other in the world. The water is of an ex- 
quisite temperature, and possesses some very 
remarkable qualities in softening the skin and 
soothing the nervous system. <A Mr. Belcher 
lived at this place for four years, surrounded by 
Apaches. Indeed it was not quite safe now; 
and I could not but think, as Poston, White, and 
myself sat bobbing about in the water, what an 
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excellent mark we 
made for any prowl- 
ing ‘Tentos that 
might be in the vi- 
cinity. It was here 
that the Indians who 
had in captivity the 
Oatman girls made 
their first halt after 
the massacre of the 
family. The barren 
mountains in the 
rear, and the wild 
and desert appear- 
ance of the surround- 
ing country, accord- 
ed well with the im- 
pressive narrative of 
that disaster. 

It had been ar- 
ranged that our par- 
ty should meet us 
at QOatman Flat, 
where we were to 
camp for the night. 
We rode for about 
ten or twelve miles 
over the mesa, fol- 
lowing the tracks 
made by Ki ig Wool- 
sey’s wagon, and 
then struck for the 
river, thinking we 
were opposite the 
Flat. Experience 
has since taught me 
that there is no safe- 
ty in diverging from 
the main road or 
trail in Arizona, 
however circuitous 
it may appear. We 
soon found ourselves 
involved in a laby- 
rinth of thickets and 
arroyas bordering on 
the river, through 
which we struggled 
for three hours before 
we could get to the 
water. When we 
finally made our way 
down to the sand- 
bottom, the oppo- 

site side of the river presented a perpendicu- 
lar wall of rocks which forbade any attempt at 
an exit; so we had to turn back and struggle 
through the thickets and arroyas for two hours 
more, by which time we found ourselves on a 
mesa covered with round smooth stones, appar- 
ently burned and glazed by fire. All around 
us, as far as sight could reach, the face of the 
country was a continued sea of dark glazed 
stones, bounded only in the distance by rugged 
mountains. Following the road over this dreary 
waste we at length descended from the mesa, 
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and reached the stretch of sand-bottom opposite 
Oatman’s Flat. In crossing the river, which 
appeared to be only a few inches deep, our an- 
imals sank in a bed of quicksand, and had a 
fearful struggle before they could gain the op- 
posite bank. As usual, I rode a mule defect- 
ive in the legs. They were too short by at least 
twelve inches, and it fell to my lot to be the 
only member of the party who was thoroughly 
and effectually ducked. I must say, however, 
my labors in the quicksand were not wholly 
lost ; for they afforded infinite diversion to my 
friends Poston and White, who stood on the 
opposite bank enjoying the picturesque atti- 
tudes which I chose to assume while the mule 
was plunging and struggling to rid himself of 
his burden. I would take a ducking any time 
to oblige a couple of disinterested friends, hav- 
ing full faith that they would pull me out at 
the last extremity. 

We found our party encamped in the bottom. 
Antonio Azul and his interpreter Francisco were 
in great joy. The Pimo Indians had heard that 
the white men of San Francisco had put them 
to death with great ceremony and much rejoic- 
ing. Faint rumors had reached the Pimo vil- 
lages that Antonio and Francisco had been pa- 
raded about the city for many weeks, to be tor- 
tured by the white squaws; after which, public 
vengeance being satisfied, their ears were cut 
off, and their bodies hung up by the heels to a 
tree, and fires placed under their heads, as a 
matter of general amusement. Such was the 
indignation of Antonio’s people when they saw 
his wife and children weeping and wailing for 
these cruel atrocities—doubtless the invention 


of some mischievous teamster—that they re- | 
solved to take summary vengeance upon some | 


half a dozen Americans who resided at the vil- 
lages. Mr. White’s half-brother, Cyrus Len- 
nan, fortunately received a letter about that 
time dated at Fort Yuma, stating that Antonio 
and Francisco were safe, and would be at Oat- 
man’s Flat on a certain day. Immediately a 
delegation of Pimos, headed by Antonio’s son, 
started off to meet them. This was the occa- 
sion of the rejoicing. The meeting had just 
taken place. Antonio and his son had tipped 
fingers and grunted in token of joy; Francisco 
had appeared before his astonished friends in 
the full glory of brass buttons, sashes, feathers, 
beads, and brilliant yellow cheeks; and now 
they were all seated around the camp-fire, and 
the unsophisticated delegation were listening to 
the wonderful history of the adventures and 
observations of Antonio Blue-Bottom and his 
doughty interpreter, Francisco, Knight of the 
Yellow Cheeks. 


A good supper, prepared by the skillful hand | 


of Dr. Jim Berry, amply compensated us for the 
tribulations of the past two days; and a glori- 
ous night’s rest on the bosom of our mother 
earth set us up for any thing that might trans- 
pire to tax our energies for some time to come. 

Having started our escort and baggage-wagon 
on the road a small party of us made a visit to 
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the grave of the Oatman Family, whose sad his- 
tory had been the theme of much conversation 
in camp since our arrival in this desolate re- 
gion. A small inclosure near the road, with a 
board and inscription, marks the spot. The 
bones of the unfortunate emigrants were gath- 
ered up in 1854 by Mr. Poston, and buried 
here. He carved the inscription with his pen- 
knife on a piece of board from his wagon. 

Although a detailed narrative of the massa- 
cre of the family and captivity of the Oatman 
girls, written by the Rev. R. B. Stratton, was 
published a few years ago, a brief sketch of 
their eventful career, for which I am indebted 
in part to Mr. Stratton’s narrative and in part 
to verbal details furnished me by Mr. Henry 
Grinnell at Fort Yuma, may derive a new in- 
terest from the drawings made by myself on 
the spot. It will show, at least, as well as an) 
thing I can offer, some of the causes which hay 
so long retarded the progress of Arizona. 

Early in January, 1851, Mr. Royse Oatman 
and his family entered that portion of the New 
Mexican territory now called Arizona, in com- 
pany with an emigrant party of which he was a 
member. Originally the party numbered som 
eighty or ninety persons, but disagreements had 
divided them during the journey; Mr. Oatman 
and his friends took the Cook and Kearney route 
from the Rio Grande, with a train consisting of 
eight wagons and some twenty persons. Afte: 
a series of continued hardships and disasters 
they reached Tucson entirely destitute of pro- 
visions, their stock broken down and most of 
them unable to proceed. At this point th 
lands were good, and inducements were offered 
them to remain a while for the purpose of re- 
cruiting. The families of Oatman, Wilder, and 
Kelley resolved to push on, in the hope of being 
able soon to reach California, of which they had 
heard glowing accounts. They were very poor- 
ly provided for the journey; but to remain with 
their large families, under the discouraging pros- 
pect of supplies from crops not yet in the ground, 
seemed to them almost certain to result in starva- 
tion. With their jaded teams and a slender 
stock of provisions they pushed forward across 
the ninety-mile desert, and arrived about the 
middle of February at the Pimo villages, where 
they hoped to procure fresh supplies. It was a 
bad season for the Pimos. Their grain had 
nearly given out, and they had little or none to 
spare. Wilder and Kelley, however, concluded 
to remain in consequence of some bad accounts 
of Indian depredations on the road to Fort 
Yuma. Mr. Oatman saw nothing but utter 
destitution before him if he tarried among the 
Pimos, and he was sorely embarrassed what to 
do. His stock had been reduced to two yoke 
of cows and one of oxen, and was so jaded after 
the long journey from the Rio Grande that it 
was not probable they would hold out much 
longer. Nearly two hundred miles of a desert 
country lay between the Pimo villages and Fort 
Yuma; and beyond the Colorado there was still 
a terrible desert to pass before they could reach 
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the southern counties of California, While suf-| mesa formation, not uncommon in Arizona, is 
fering the tortures of anxiety and suspense, with seen on the right. The dark bluff resembling a 
the gloomiest prospect if they remained, a Dr. | colossal tower is the termination of the strata 
Lecount,,who had extensively explored the Pa- | forming the mesa. From the summit, upon 
cifie coast, arrived from Fort Yuma, and re-| which stands, like some giant sentinel, a solitary 
ported the route safe. He had seen no hostile | suaro, the vertical depth to the valley is about 
Indians, and had heard of no recent depreda- two hundred feet. A mile beyond the tower, 
tions on the way. Encouraged by this informa- | the lower extremity of the valley or flat, through 
tion Mr. Oatman determined to push forward at | which the road runs, is abruptly walled in by 
once for California; and accordingly, on the 11th | nearly a similar embankment of natural fortifi- 
f March, he set out with such slender outfit of | cations, presenting apparently no place of exit. 
provisions as he could procure. Traveling for | Upon a close inspection, however, a thin yellow- 
seven days under great difficulties, his family on ish vein is seen winding up the brow of the pree- 
the verge of starvation, his cattle scarcely able ipice. This is the road to Fort Yuma; and the 
to drag the wagon, he was overtaken by Dr. | summit of the mesa is the scene of a tragedy 
Lecount and a Mexican guide at a point below | which will be ever memorable in, the history of 
the Big Bend of the Gila. It was evident from | Arizona. 
the exhaustion of his team that he would be Crossing an arroya, or dry bed of a creek, 
unable to reach Fort Yuma without assistance ; | near the bottom of the mesa, and passing through 
Dr. Lecount agreed to hurry on as fast as possi- | some dense thickets of mesquit and ocochilla, 
ble and send back assistance from the Fort, | the struggling family found themselves at the 
which was still distant about ninety miles. The | foot of a rocky bluff more difficult of ascent than 
first night beyond the Oatman camp an attack | any they had yet attempted. Again they un- 
was made by a band of Indians upon Lecount | loaded the wagon, and for hours they toiled to 
and his guide, and their animals stolen. Left | get their packs and wagon up the hill. To one 
on foot, without any means of subsistence, they who has passed over the road even in its pres- 
were compelled to hurry on or starve. The | ent improved state it seems marvelous that they 
Mexican was sent ahead to procure assistance. | ever succeeded in making the ascent, weak and 
It was thirty miles back to the camp of the Oat- | dispirited as they were; but success at length 
mans. Lecount saw no alternative but to push | crowned their efforts, and they sat down upon 
on after his guide. He left a card, however, | the edge of the precipice to rest after their la- 
conspicuously fastened to a tree, stating what | bors. Mr. Oatman was greatly dejected. It 
had occurred, and warning the emigrant party | was observed by his family that he looked anx- 
behind to be on the look-out for the Apaches. | iously down the road over which they had pass- 
Although the Oatmans camped at the same spot | ed, and that he never before seemed so utterly 
they failed to see the notice; or, as some sup- | despondent. The sun, which had blazed upon 
pose, Mr. Oatman saw it and concealed it from | them fiercely all day, was now just setting. 
his family in order that they might not be use- | They were beset by difficulties. Before them 
lessly alarmed. On the 18th of March they | lay a vast desert; behind and to the right a 
spent a dreadful night on a little sand island in | wilderness of mountains. It was starvation to 
the Gila River. A terrific storm blew the wa-| stay, and almost inevitable disaster to go for- 
ter up over them: their scanty supply of pro-| ward. Mrs. Oatman, the noble wife and mo- 
visions was damaged, their blankets and cloth- | ther, always patient, hopeful, and enduring, bus- 
ing wet through, and the starving animals driven | ied herself in attending to the wants of her chil- 
nearly frantic with fear. It was a wild and deso- | dren and in uttering words of encouragement to 
late place, many days’ journey from any civilized | her husband. He, however, seemed utterly over- 
abode. Hitherto Mr. Oatman, naturally a man | whelmed with gloomy forebodings, and contin- 
of sanguine temperament, had borne every dis- | ued to look back upon the road till, suddenly, 
aster and braved every danger cheerfully and | an expression of indescribable horror was ob- 
without flinching, but the presentiment of some | served in his face, and the next moment a band 
terrible doom seemed to have fallen upon him at | of Indians was seen leisurely approaching along 
this place, and he was seen by some of the fam-|the road. The children perceiving instinctively 
ily to shed tears while sitting in the wagon. | that their father—to whom they had always been 
The next day they proceeded but a short way, | accustomed to look for protection—was agitated 
over a very rough mesa, when the jaded animals | by no ordinary emotions, became alarmed ; but 
utterly refused to move. It was impossible to | he succeeded by a strong effort in maintaining 
urge them on with the loaded wagon—their | an appearance of composure, and told them not 
strength was spent, and the faithful créatures | to be afraid, that the Indians would not hurt 
seemed ready to lie down and die. By unload-| them. It was a favorite theory of his that mis- 
ing the wagon, and pushing the wheels from | conduct on the part of the whites was the cause 
time to time, the distressed emigrants succeeded | of all trouble with Indians, and that by treating 
at length in getting upon a narrow flat, border- | them generously and kindly they would not 
ing on the river, where they halted a while to re- | prove ungrateful. Strange that one who had 
cruit. lived in frontier countries should so fatally mis- 
Thesketch on the following page represents the | construe the character of that race! 
upper entrance into this little valley. A curious When the Indians came up Mr. Oatman spoke 
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to them kindly in 
Spanish, and motion- 
ed to them to sit 
down. They = sat 
down, and asked for 
tobacco and pipes; 
which he gave them, 
and they smoked a 
while in token of 
friendship. Then 
they asked for some- 
thing to eat. Mr. 
Oatman told them his 
family were nearly 
starving—that they 
had a long journey 
before them, and 
could ill spare any 
portion of their scan- 
ty stock. However, 
he gave them a little 
bread, and said he 
was sorry he could 
not give them more. 
After this they stood 
off a little and talked 
in a low tone, while 
Oatman set to work 
to reload the wagon. 
It was observed that 
the Indians looked 
anxiously down the 
road as if expecting 
some approaching 
party. Suddenly, 
with a terrific yell, 
they jumped in the 
air, and dashed with 
uplifted clubs upon 
the doomed family. 
Lorenzo, a boy four- 
teen years of age, was 
struck on the head 
and felled to the earth 
the first blow. 
eral of the savages 

rushed upon Oatman, 

and he was seen for a 

moment struggling in 

their midst, but soon 

fella mutilated corpse 

at their feet. Mrs. 

Oatman pressed her 

youngest child to her bosom, and struggled with 
a mother’s heroic devotion to save it, shrieking 
in piercing accents, ‘‘Help! help! Oh, for the 
love of God, will nobody save us!” A few blows 
of the murderous clubs quickly silenced the poor 
mother and her babe; andin less than a minute 
the whole family, save Lorenzo, Olive, and Mary 
Anne, were lying dead or moaning in their death- 
struggles upon the ground. Olive, a girl sixteen 
years of age, and Mary Anne, a frail child of 
eleven, were dragged aside and held in the iron 
grasp of two Indians. Lorenzo, the boy, was 
stunned by the crushing blows which had fallen 


Sev- 
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upon his head, and lay bleeding by the edge of 


the precipice. In his narrative he states that he 
soon recovered his consciousness, and distinctly 
heard the yells of the Apaches, mingled with 
the shrieks and dying groans of his parents. 
The savages, seeing him move, rifled his pockets 
and cast him over the precipice. Upon a care- 
ful examination of the spot—as shown to the 
right of the road in the accompanying sketch— 
I estimated that he must have fallen twenty feet 
before he struck the rocky slope of the mesa. 
That he was not instantly killed or maimed be- 
yond recovery seems miraculous. Strange dis- 
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cordant sounds, he tells us, grated upon his 
ears, gradually dying away, and then he heard 
‘* strains of such sweet music as completely rav- 
ished his senses.” 


stored, when, with great difficulty, he crept back 
up the hill. The sight of the dead bodies of his 
parents, brothers, and sisters, lying scattered 
about by the broken wagon, mutilated and 
bloody, was too much for him, and for a while 
he felt like one laboring under some horrible 
phantasm. He knew that his sisters Olive and 





Mary Anne had been 
taken captive, and the 
fate to which they were 
doomed was even more 
dreadful to him than 
the sight of the mur- 
dered family. Sick at 
heart, and faint from 
loss of blood, he turned 
away and crept toward 
the river. A burning 
thirst consumed him. 
He thought he was dy- 
ing. With incredible 
difficulty he reached 
the river, where he sat- 
isfied his thirst and 
slept a few hours. — 
Thus refreshed he re- 
solved upon an attempt 
to reach the Pimo Vil- 
lages, which though 
distant a hundred 
miles, was the nearest 
place known to him, 
when he could hope to 
procure relief. Dur- 
ing the next two days 
he made his way along 
the road— sometimes 
walking, 
creeping on his hands 
and knees, resting ev- 
ery few minutes when 
he could procure the 
friendly shelter of a 
bush; at times deliri- 


sometimes 


ous, and constantly 
haunted by the horri- 
ble dread that he might 
again fall into the 
hands of the Indians. 
He grew weaker every 
mile from hunger, 
thirst, and fever ; and, 
worn down at last, lay 
downtodie. A strange 
noise aroused him from 
his stupor. Upon open- 
ing his eyes he found 
himself surrounded by 
wolves, panting and 
lapping their tongues 
for his blood. He 
shouted as loud as he could, and threw stones 
at them. The nearest he struck with his hand. 
Rising again he pushed on, the wolves following 


| closely at his heels. About noon of the second 
Thus he lay till reason became gradually re- | 


day, as he was passing through a dark cafion, 
two Pimo Indians, riding on fine American 
horses, appeared before him, and seeing so 
strange an object fixed their arrows and raised 
their bows to shoot. He addressed them in 
Spanish, telling them he was an American, and 
begging them not to kill him; upon which they 
lowered their bows and manifested signs of in- 
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terest and sympathy. When they learned what ; most abject condition of filth and poverty. From 
had happened they gave him some ash-baked | this time, for many months, they lived a life of 


bread and a gourd of water. Then they told 
him to await their return, and rode away. 


started on again. Wandering along the road 


till he came out of the cafion and overlooked the | gather themselves. 


plain, he discerned some moving objects in the 
distance, which he speedily recognized as two 
white-covered wagons. He knew they must be 
Americans. 
the ground unconscious of all his sufferings. 
Within an hour or less he was aroused by the 
voice of Wilder, saying, ‘‘ My God, Lorenzo! 
what has happened?” The wagons contained 
the families of Wilder and Kelley, who had 
started for Fort Yuma. Next day the unhappy 
sufferer was safe among the Pimos. 


cient strength to join them. 
Wilder and Kelley to Fort Yuma, which they 
reached after a journey of eight or ten days. 

As soon as the Apaches had concluded the 
massacre of the Oatman family and plundered 
the wagon of its contents, they fled across the 
river, taking with them the two captives, Olive 
and Mary Anne. These unfortunate girls had 
seen their parents, brothers, and sisters cruelly 
murdered, and were now dragged away, bare- 
headed and shoeless, through a rude and deso- 
late wilderness. Ferocious threats and even clubs 
were used to hurry them along. Their feet were 
lacerated, and their scanty clothes were torn from 
their bodies in passing over the rocky mesas and 
Some- 


through the dense and thorny thickets. 
times the younger sister faltered from sheer lack 
of strength, but the savage wretches, unmindful 
of her sufferings, beat her and threatened to dis- 


patch her at once if she lagged behind. She 
said it was useless to try any more—she might 
as well die at once. 
tribe seized her as she sank to the ground, and 
casting her across his back started off on a trot. 
Thus they traveled till late in the night, whea 
they halted for a few hours. On the following 
day they met a rival party of Indians, among 
whom was one who had lost a brother at the 
hands of the whites. The strange Indians 
charged furiously upon the captives, and would 
have killed them but for the resolute interfer- 
ence of their captors, who were not willing to 
lose their services. On the third day of their 
journey, after the most incredible hardships, 
having traveled over two hundred miles, they 
came in sight of a cluster of low thatched huts 
down in a valley. This was the Apache ranch- 
eria. The captives were ushered in amidst 
shouts and songs and wild dancing. For many 
days the savages indulged in their disgusting 
revels. The two young girls were placed in the 
centre of a large circle, and compelled to wit- 
ness sights so brutal and obscene that they were 
filled with dismay. They prayed that they 
might die before they should be subjected to the 
cruel fate that threatened them. The tribe con- 
sisted of about three hundred, and lived in the 


Overcome by emotion he sank to | 


The emi- | 
grants halted a few days until he gained suffi- | 
He traveled with | 


A brutal wretch of the | 


servitude, working from morning till night for 


He their captors, and subject to the most cruel and 
staid a little while, but fearful of treachery | brutal treatment. 


The scantiest pittance of 
food was allowed them, and that they had to 
Often they were without 
food for two days at a time, save such roots and 
insects as they could secretly devour while gath- 
ering supplies for the lazy wretches who hel 
them in bondage. The younger sister, Mar 
Anne, was of a weakly constitution, and gradual. 
ly declined under the terrible hardships to which 
she was subjected. There is a touching pathos 
in the gentleness and fortitude with which she 
bore her sufferings. She seldom complained ; 
and it was her custom when alone with her sis- 
ter to sing hymns, and say she thought God 
would take pity on them some day and deliver 
them. 

In March, 1852, the tribe with whom they 
lived was visited by a band of Mojaves, who 
were in the habit of trading with them, and a 
bargain was made for their purchase. The 
Mojaves remained a few days carousing with 
their friends, and then set out with their prison- 
ers for the Colorado. A dreary journey of two 
hundred miles over a desert and mountainous 
country, during which they suffered hardships 
surpassing any thing they had hitherto endured, 
brought them to the village of the Mojaves, 
where they were received with dancing, shout- 
ing, and jeering. The crops on the Colorad 
were short, and here again they suffered all the 
horrors of gradual starvation. Even some of 
the Indians died from insufficiency of food to 
sustain life. The gentle child, Mary Anne, worn 
down by the fatigues of the trip and want of 
nourishment, wasted away gradually till it was 
apparent to Olive she was dying. The sisters 
one evening sat hand in hand. Mary Anne sang 
one of the favorite hymns she had been taught 
by her mother. Then gazing with steadfast and 
loving eyes in her sister’s face she said, ‘I 
have been a great deal of trouble to you, Olive. 
You will miss me for a while, but you will not 
have to work so hard when I am gone.” ‘The 
Indians gathered around in mysterious wonder. 
But the dying girl saw them not. A smile of 
ineffable happiness beamed upon her features. 
Peacefully she sank to rest in her sister’s arms. 
Olive was left to bear the burden of life alone. 

It is the custom of these Indians to burn 
their dead. Preparations were made for this 
ceremony in the present case; but the wife of the 
chief, pitying the distress of the surviving girl, 
prevailed upon him by much entreaty to let Olive 
bury the body according to the custom of her 
people. A grave was dug in a little patch of 
ground which had been cultivated by the sisters. 
They had often worked together in this little 
garden, and talked of their happy home before 
misfortune had come upon the family. All that 
was mortal of the gentle captive-girl was here 
consigned to the earth. Olive was thenceforth 
without friend or companion. 
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During these dreary years the brother, Lo- | or twenty Apaches. Mr. Woolsey, who has since 
renzo, had vainly striven to procure the rescue become quite famous in Arizona as an Indian 
of his sisters. - Of course no aid was furnished | fighter, had contracted to supply the Govern- 
by the military authorities at Fort Yuma. The ment with hay, and was returning from the 
only person there who took any interest in the grass range with his loaded wagon and two hired 
matter was Mr. Henry Grinnell, a private citi- | hands, entirely unsuspicious of danger. They 
zen, Who from 1853 up to the date of their res- had but one gun with them, which by good luck 
cue never ceased to exert his energies to that rather than precaution was charged with buck- 
end. And here a singular coincidence oc- shot. In emerging from the bushes, where the 
curs. While the Grinnell expeditions, organ-| road approaches the point of the sand-hill, a 
ized through the generosity of a merchant-prince | terrific yell burst upon them, and in a moment 
—Mr. Grinnell, of New York—were prosecuting the Apaches sprang up from their ambush and 
their search at the Arctic Circle for Sir John | charged upon them like so many devils incarnate. 
Franklin, an erratic nephew of the same Grin- | Woolsey said: ‘‘ Hold the mules, boys, and give 
nell, who from love of adventure had wandered me the gun!’’ which they did with great cool- 
into the wilds of Arizona, was nobly devoting ness. The Indians wheeled about and dodged, 
his energies to the rescue of two emigrant girls but kept shooting their arrows with such fearful 
who had fallen into the hands of the Apaches. | dexterity that Woolsey thought it advisable to 
If there is nothing in blood, surely great hearts give them a load of buckshot. The distance 
run in families ; for here was one, without means, | was too great, and no damage was done. At 
doing as much for the cause of humanity as the | this the savages renewed their diabolical yells ; 
other with all the resources of fortune. | closer and closer they crowded, the brave little 

Through the services of Francisco, a Yuma | handful of whites standing coolly by the wagon 
Indian, the purchase of Olive from the Mojaves and mules, ready to sell their lives as dearly as 
was effected by Mr. Grinnell, in February, 1856. possible. The leader of the Apaches, a warrior 
She was brought down to a place on the Colo- | of gigantic stature and hideous features, rushed 
rado at an appointed time. Here Mr. Grinnell forward brandishing his war-club, and called 
met her. She was sitting on the ground, as he upon his men to follow. Woolsey waited until 
described the scene to me, with her face covered the chief had approached within twenty paces, 
by her hands. So completely was she disguised when he discharged the other barrel of his gun. 
by long exposure to the sun, by paint, tatooing, Down tumbled the yelling savage, with a hole 
and costume, that he could not believe she was through his head. In the panic and confusion 
a white woman. When he spoke to her she that followed, it was deemed advisable, as there 
made no answer, but cried and kept her face was no more ammunition, to cut loose the mules 
covered, It was not for several days after her and retire to the station. Here they procured 
arrival at Fort Yuma that she could utter more | additional force and armed themselves. Returr 
than a few broken words of English. Subse- ing as soon as possible to the scene of the con- 
quently she met her brother, and was taken by flict, they found that the cowardly wretches who 
him to his residence near Los Angeles. After had attempted to murder them had fled, not 
that they lived a while in Oregon. I believe even taking time to destroy the wagon. The 
they now reside in Rochester, New York. chief lay just where he had fallen, stiff and stark, 

Between Grinnell’s and Oatman Flat is the | as peaceable an Indian as one could wish to meet 
former overland mail-station called Burke's, of of asummer’s afternoon. It is a curious fact that 
which nothing remains but a small hacqual on the Apaches never remove their dead. A super- 
the bank of the river, occupied at present by two stition seems to prevail among them onthis point; 
soldiers who have charge of the Government and I have been told that they will not approach 
hay. The route taken by myself and friends a spot upon which one of their comrades has 
on the opposite side of the Gila compelled us to been slain. 
leave Burke’s considerably to the right, which Woolsey and his party determined to make a 
I greatly regretted, as I was desirous of seeing | conspicuous mark of the dead chief, from which 
an Apache chief whose body, I was informed, marauding Indians might take warning. They 
dangled from a tree within a few miles of the | dragged it to the nearest mesquit tree and hung 
station. Subsequently in passing down the Gila, it up by the neck, leaving the feet to dangle 
I had an opportunity of gratifying my curiosity. about a yard from the ground. This affair took 
I was traveling without an escort, in company | place something more than two years ago. 
of Mr. Allen, a trader from Tucson, and having Ona pleasant sunshiny afternoon in March I 
seen what we supposed to be fresh Apache tracks stood by the tree and gazed with strange feecl- 
on the main road, it was deemed prudent to ings upon the dead Apache. The body was 
make a short cut through the bottom in order to dried and shrunken, and of a parchment color. 
reach the station as soon as possible. On the One of the feet and both hands had been cut off 
way, near the point of a sand-hill to the left, or torn away by the coyotes. The head was 

Mr. Allen directed my attention to an open thrown back, and the eye sockets glared in the 

space fringed with brush-wood and mesquit, in’ sun. A horrible grin seemed fixed upon the 

which a sharp fight had taken place two years mouth, and when a slight breeze gave motion to 
before between a party of three Americans, one the body I was startled at the ghastly but life- 
of whom was King Woolsey, and about fifteen like expression of the face as it slowly turned 
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and stared at the 
bright bluesky. Ar- 
rows were sticking all 
over the breast and 
abdomen; doubtless 
tokens of barbarous 
hatred left by some 
passing Pimo or Ma- 
ricopa. The sketch 
which I succeeded in 
making is so charac- 
teristic of life and ad- 
venture in Arizona 
that I must be par- 
doned for introduc- 
ing it. 

Six miles beyond 
Oatman’s Flat we 
reached a pile of 
rocks, jutting out of 
the desert plain like 
an island, which, 
upon @& near ap- 
proach, we found to 
be the celebrated Pe- 
dras Pintados. We 
camped a while to 
examine the inscrip- 
tions, and make some 
sketches. There seems 
to be a mystery about 
these painted rocks 
which yet remains to 
be solved. Antonio, 
our Pimo Chief, said 
the inscriptions were 
made a great many 
centuries ago, in the 
time of the Monte- 
zumas, and thisseems 
to be the general tra- 
dition of the Indians. 
I could not believe, 
however, upon a close 
examination, that 
they were of so an- 
cient a date. The 
figures are rudely im- 
pressed upon the 
rocks with stone and 
painted over; some 
of them being appar- 
ently of recent date. 
Mr. Poston’s opinion is—and I am disposed to 
coincide with him—that these paintings are the 
records of treaties made at different times be- 
tween the Indians of the Gila and those of the 
Colorado. 


From this point of our journey till we passed | 


through the cafion above the Big Bend of the 
Gila nothing of special interest occurred. 

At the Maricopa Wells, the scene of a great 
battle, fought in 1857 in front of the station- 
house, between the Pimos and Maricopas on one 
side, and the Yumas on the other, was pointed 
out tome. Of seventy-five Yumas who had at- 
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tempted, in connection with the Hualpais and 
Mojaves, to overthrow the Pimos and Maricopas, 
but three lived to tell the tale of their disaster. 
Their allies deserted them in the hour of ex- 
tremity, and the bones of seventy-two Yuma 
warriors still moulder on the plain. Mr. R. W. 
Laine, now an express messenger for Wells, 
Fargo, and Co., saw the fight and gave me a 
most thrilling account of it. 

A few miles beyond the Maricopa village, or 
a rocky hill to the right of the road, our atten- 
tion was attracted by a spectacle at once start- 
ling and characteristic of the country through 
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the missionaries who had attempted their con- 
version, that crucifixion was a species of torture 
practiced by the whites. As it was a novel 
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which we were traveling. Looming up on the to the Gila River, during the sixteenth and 


} 
a side of the hill, in bold outline against the sky, 
¥ stood a rude cross upon which hung the dried 
a body of an Apache, crucified about two years 
igo by the Maricopas. The legs and arms were 
* fastened with cords, and the head hung forward, 
showing a few tufts of long hair still swinging 
bout the face. It was a strange and ghastly | 
F sight. The Maricopas do not profess the Chris- | 
z tian faith, but this much they had learned from 
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mode of punish- 
ment to them, the 
probability is they 
adopted it as 
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seventeenth centuries, special reference is made 
to the Pimo, or, as the Spaniards called them, 
Pimas Indians. As far back as 1539 Friar Marc« ial 
de Nica encountered, during his famous expedi- 
tion to the north of the Gila, a tribe whom he 
designated the Pintados, from the fact that they 
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| Pimos and speak the same language. In the ip! 
| seventeenth century Father Kino explored the i 
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and also gives an account of the Pimos, with 
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whom they now live in juxtaposition. Savedra, | by the Pimos of the present day, who proudl 
an excellent authority respecting the Indian races | boast of their descent from the Montezumas 
of Sonora, having spent much time among them, | The most interesting fact in the history of thes 
says the Pimos, Maricopas, Cuchans, and Mo-| people is, that as far back as the records ex 
javes are all “Indians of Montezuma?” in proof | tend they lived, as they do to this day, by cul 


of which he refers to one custom common to all tivating the earth; showing a direct affinity wit! 
—that of cropping their hair across their fore-| the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. Alarcon, 
heads, leaving the back part to fall its full| who visited the great valley of the Colorado i 


length behind. This statement is corroborated | 1540, mentions that it was cultivated to a consid- 
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erable extent by tribes having a fixed residence 
and permanent abodes. Unlike the Apaches 
and the mountain tribes to the north, who 
live a wandering and predatory life, the Pimos 
have always manifested a friendly disposition 
toward the whites, and seem. much devoted to 
the peaceful pursuits of agriculture and stock- 
raising. 
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in consideration of their industry and their 
amicable conduct toward Americans, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, in 1859, caused a 
reservation to be set apart for them, embracing 
all the lands which they had in cultivation at 
the period of the acquisition of Arizona. The 
survey was made by Colonel A. B. Gray, and 
embraced 100 square leagues of arable land, 
most of it susceptible of irrigation. The length 
of the reservation is about twenty-five miles— 
breadth, four; and the River Gila runs through 
it from one end to the other. Three large ace- 
quias take their head near the upper boundary ; 
one on the south side of the river two miles be- 
low Sacatone, and the other on the north side. 
These, with their various branches, comprise near- 
ly five hundred miles of well-defined acequias, 
and extend over a tract of land eighteen miles 
in length. We have authentic history in proof 
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of the fact that for three hundred years the same 
land has been under cultivation, producing two 
crops a year without manure or renewal of any 
kind; yet it continues as productive as ever. It 
is probable the deposits left by the water are of 
a fertilizing nature. The return in wheat is 
twenty-five fold. The season of wheat-plant- 


PIMO UAMPTA, 
ing is December and January. Tobacco anc 
cotton, which flourish with remarkable luxuri- 
ance, are planted when the mesquit leaves put 
forth—generally about the Ist of March. Thi 
summer rains commence about the 25th of June, 
by which time the wheat harvest is over, an 
corn is then planted in the same ground; als: 
pumpkins, melons, and other vegetable products 
requiring great heat and moisture. Consider- 
ing the rude system of agriculture pursued by 
these people, and the indolence of their young 
men, who seldom do any thing but ride about 
and gamble, it is remarkable what crops they 
have produced on this reservation. 

The number of Pimo villages is 10; Marico- 
pas, 2; separate inclosures, 1000; total popu- 
lation, 6000. In 1858, the first year of the 
Overland Mail Line, the surplus crop of wheat 
was 100,000 pounds, which was purchased by 

the Company; also a 
large quantity of beans 
called taperis, and a 
vast quantity of pump- 
kins, squashes, and 
melons. In1859 Mr 
St. John was sent 
among them as a 
Special Agent with a 
supply of seeds and 
some agricultural im- 
plements. That year 
they sold 250,00¢ 
pounds of wheat and 
a large supply of mel- 
=> ons, pumpkins, and 
beans. In 1860 they 
sold 400,000 pounds 
of wheat—all the Mail 
Company would pur- 
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chase. They had more, and furnished the Gov- 
ernment and private teamsters all that was nec- 
essary for transportation from Fort Yuma to 
Tucson. Beyond this they had no market, ex- 
cept for about 40,000 pounds of wheat which Mr. 
White purchased for the supply of Fort Breck- 
inridge. In 1861 they seld to Mr. White 300,000 
pounds of wheat, 50,000 pounds of corn, 20,000 
pounds of beans, and a large amount of dried 
and fresh pumpkins, which was all intended for 
the supply of the California column. The great- 


er part of this crop was destroyed or given back 
to the Indians by the Texans under the guer- 


rilla Hunter, who arrived at the Pimo villages 

that year, robbed Mr. White of his property, 

and took him prisoner in their flight to the 

Rio Grande. The Pimos sold, during the same 

year, 600 chickens and a large amount of other 

stuff, showing a gradual increase of production 

under the encouragement of an increased de- 

mand. In 1862 they sold to the Government 

over a million pounds of wheat, included in | 
which was a portion of the previous year’s crop, 

returned to them by the Texans. They furnish- | 
ed pinole, chickens, green pease, green corn, | 
pumpkins, and melons for the entire California | 
column, subsisting nearly a thousand men for 

many months. In 1863 they furnished the Gov- | 
ernment with 600,000 pounds of wheat, and dis- 

posed of about 100,000 pounds made into flour 

and sold to miners and traders. Their crop was | 
smaller than usual, owing to the breakage of 

their main acequia at a critical period of the 

season, and in January, 1864, they were nearly | 
out of wheat, but still had a good supply of oth- 

er products. 

It will thus be seen that the Pimos are not a 
race to be despised. They have always proved | 
themselves good warriors, and have been uni- 
formly successful in resisting the incursions of | 
the Apaches, Their villages have afforded the | 
only protection ever given to) American citizens | 
in Arizona. If it were not for the Pimos and | 
Maricopas it would now be impossible to travel 
from Fort Yuma to Tucson. 


Many of the cus- 
toms which prevail 
among this interest- 
ing people might prof- 
itably be introduced 
into our judiciary sys. 
tem. As administra. 
tors upon the estates 
of deceased members 
of their tribe they are 
especially worthy of 
imitation. No wran- 
gling about wills, no 
jealousy among rela- 
tions, no grabbing of 
effects by avaricious 
lawyers disturb the 
exit of the dying 
man, Peacefully 
and without worldly 
concern he shuffles 

off the mortal coil, satisfied that all will be 
well when he is buried. His property is fair- 
ly and equitably distributed among his peo- 
ple. If he be a chief, and possessed of fields 
and corn and cattle, his death is a windfall to 
the community. The villagers are sunimoned 
to his burial. Over his grave they hold a grand 
festival. ‘The women weep and the men howl, 
and they go into a profound mourning of tar. 
Soon the cattle are driven up and slaughtered, 
and every body, heavily-laden with sorrow, loads 
his squaw with beef, and feasts for many days. 
All the effects of the deceased become common 
property: his grain is distributed; his fields 
shared out to those who need land; his chick- 
ens and dogs divided up among the tribe; and 
his widow is offered by public proclamation to 
any man who desires a wife. If she be an able- 
bodied woman, capable of doing much work, 
she is generally consoled within a few days by 
another husband, though custom allows her to 
how! for the last until the conventional demands 
of grief are satisfied. Marrying a wife with a 
tar-covered face having its inconveniences, the 
new husband is also permitted to wear tar, which 
doubtless has a tendency to cement the union. 
The bow and arrows, blankets, beads, paints, 
jews-harps, and other personal effects of the de- 
ceased are buried with him. The body is placed 
in a sitting posture, with the face toward the 
sun; over the grave sticks and stones are placed; 
and thus he sleeps the sleep that knows no wak- 
ing till the day of resurrection. 

At the Pimo villages Mr. Poston and myself 
organized a party consisting of Captain Gorham, 
Lieutenant Arnold, and thirty of the California 
Volunteers, with ourselves, under the guidance 
of Mr. Cyrus Lennan, a resident trader, to visit 
the Casas Grandas, situated about twenty miles 
above, near the Gila. The first night we spent 
at the Sacatone Station, from which the Tucson 
road diverges across the ninety-mile desert. 
Following the banks of the river next morning 
through dense groves of mesquit, keeping in 
view, a little to the left, a peculiar conical peak, 
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which forms a prominent land-mark, we travel- 
ed some eight or ten miles, till we struck the 
remains of an ancient acequia, very large and 
clearly defined. This was evidently the main 
artery of a series of acequias, by which a large 
tract of river-bottom was irrigated in ancient 
times. That villages and farms extended over 
a vast area of valley land in this vicinity was 
evident from the quantity of broken pottery and 
indications of cultivation we found on all sides. 
Mesquit-trees, apparently falling into decay from 
age, now stand in the bed of the main acequia. 
Diverging to the right when within a few miles 
of White’s ranch, we struck out through the 
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mesquit groves, and in 
about half an hour's ride 
from the river reached the 
famous Casas Grandas of 
the Gila. Mr. Bartlett 
has given so correct and 
elaborate a description of 
these wonderful ruins that 
I shall merely, for the in- 
formation of the general 
reader, refer to a few points 
of prominent interest. 

The remains of three 
large edifices are distinct- 
ly visible, one of which is 
in a remarkable state of 
preservation, considering 
its great antiquity and the 
material of which its walls 
are composed. This grand 
old relic of an age and 
people of which we have 
no other than traditionary 
accounts looms up over 
the desert in bold relief as 
the traveler approaches, 
filling the, mind with a 
strange perplexity as to 
the past. What race dwelt 
here? by what people were 
these crumbling walls put 
together? how did they 
live? and where are they 
gone? were questions that 
we were reluctant to be- 
lieve must forever remain 
unanswered ; and yet mod- 
ern research has not to this 
day approached a solution 
of the mystery. The ear- 
liest account we have of 
the Casas Grandas of the 
Gila is that of Mangi, who 
visited them in company 
with Father Kino in 1694. 

He speaks of the main 
ruin as a great edifice, 
with the principal room 
in the middle four stories 
high, and the walls two 
yards thick, and composed 
of strong mortar and clay; 
and also mentions the existence of twelve other 
ruins in the vicinity. Only three of these are 
now seen above the surface of the ground, al- 
though there are evidence of many more in de- 
tached mounds which abound in the neighbor- 
hood. The probability is that the main build- 
ing, which at present forms the most prominent 
object in view, was the nncleus of an extensive 
city. From the account given by Father Pedro 
Font of his visit to this region during his journey 
from Orcasitas, in Sonora, to Monterey, Califor- 
nia, in 1775, ’6, and ’7, it appears that he found 
the Casas Grandas very much in their present 
condition. The Indians, he states, had a tra- 
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cnase. They had more, and furnished the Gov- 
ernment and private teamsters all that was nec- 
essary for transportation from Fort Yuma to 
Tucson. Beyond this they had no market, ex- 
cept for about 40,000 pounds of wheat which Mr. 
White purchased for the supply of Fort Breck- 
inridge. In 1861 they seld to Mr. White 300,000 
pounds of wheat, 50,000 pounds of corn, 20,000 
pounds of beans, and a large amount of dried 
and fresh pumpkins, which was all intended for 
the supply of the California column. The great- 
er part of this crop was destroyed or given back 
to the Indians by the Texans under the guer- 
rilla Hunter, who arrived at the Pimo villages 
that year, robbed Mr. White of his property, 
and took him prisoner in their flight to the 
Rio Grande. The Pimos sold, during the same 
year, 600 chickens and a large amount of other 
stuff, showing a gradual increase of production 
under the encouragement of an increased de- 
mand. In 1862 they sold to the Government | 
over a million pounds of wheat, included in | 
which was a portion of the previous year’s crop, 

returned to them by the Texans. They furnish- | 
ed pinole, chickens, green pease, green corn, 
pumpkins, and melons for the entire California 
column, subsisting nearly a thousand men for 
many months. In 1863 they furnished the Gov- | 
ernment with 600,000 pounds of wheat, and dis- 
posed of about 100,000 pounds made into flour 
and sold to miners and traders. Their crop was 
smaller than usual, owing to the breakage of 
their main acequia at a critical period of the | 
season, and in January, 1864, they were nearly 
out of wheat, but still had a good supply of oth- 
er products. 

It will thus be seen that the Pimos are not a 

race to be despised. They have always proved | 
themselves good warriors, and have been uni- 

formly successful in resisting the incursions of 
the Apaches. Their villages have afforded the 
only protection ever given to American citizens | 
in Arizona. If it were not for the Pimos and 

Maricopas it would now be impossible to travel 

from Fort Yuma to Tucson. 
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especially worthy of 
imitation. No wran- 
gling about wills, no 
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effects by avaricious 
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exit of the dying 
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and without worldly 
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off the mortal coil, satisfied that all will be 
well when he is buried. His property is fair- 
ly and equitably distributed among his peo- 
ple. If he be a chief, and possessed of fields 
and corn and cattle, his death is a windfall to 
the community. The villagers are summoned 
to his burial. Over his grave they hold a grand 
festival. ‘The women weep and the men howl, 
and they go into a profound mourning of tar. 
Soon the cattle are driven up and slaughtered, 
and every body, heavily-laden with sorrow, loads 
his squaw with beef, and feasts for many days. 
All the effects of the deceased become common 
property: his grain is distributed; his fields 
shared out to those who need land; his chick- 
ens and dogs divided up among the tribe; and 
his widow is offered by public proclamation to 
any man who desires a wife. If she be an able- 
bodied woman, capable of doing much work, 
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another husband, though custom allows her to 
howl for the last until the conventional demands 
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Lieutenant Arnold, and thirty of the California 
Volunteers, with ourselves, under the guidance 
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the Casas Grandas, situated about twenty miles 
above, near the Gila. The first night we spent 
at the Sacatone Station, from which the Tucson 
road diverges across the ninety-mile desert. 
Following the banks of the river next morning 
through dense groves of mesquit, keeping in 
view, a little to the left, a peculiar conical peak, 
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which forms a prominent land-mark, we travel- 
ed some eight or ten miles, till we struck the 
remains of an ancient acequia, very large and 
clearly defined. This was evidently the main 
artery of a series of acequias, by which a large 
tract of river-bottom was irrigated in ancient 
times. That villages and farms extended over 
a vast area of valley land in this vicinity was 
evident from the quantity of broken pottery and 
indications of cultivation we found on all sides. 
Mesquit-trees, apparently falling into decay from 
age, now stand in the bed of the main acequia. 
Diverging to the right when within a few miles 
of White’s ranch, we struck out through the 
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mesquit groves, and in 
about half an hour's ride 
from the river reached the 
famous Casas Grandas of 
the Gila. Mr. Bartlett 
has given so correct and 
elaborate a description of 
these wonderful ruins that 
1all merely, for the in- 
formation of the general 
reader, refer to a few points 
of prominent interest. 
The remains of three 





large edifices are distinct- 
ly visible, one of which is 
in a remarkable state of 
preservation, considering 
its great antiquity and the 
material of which its walls 
are composed. This grand 
old relic of an age and 
people of which we have 
no other than traditionary 
accounts looms up over 
the desert in bold relief as 
the traveler approaches, 
filling the. mind with a 
strange perplexity as to 
the past. What race dwelt 
here? by what people were 
these crumbling walls put 
together? how did they 
live? and where are they 
gone? were questions that 
we were reluctant to be- 
lieve must forever remain 
unanswered ; and yet mod- 
ern research has not to this 
day approached a solution 
of the mystery. The ear- 
liest account we have of 
the Casas Grandas of the 
Gila is that of Mangi, who 
visited them in company 
with Father Kino in 1694. 
He speaks of the main 
ruin as a great edifice, 
with the principal room 
in the middle four stories 
high, and the walls two 
yards thick, and composed 
of strong mortar and clay; 
and also mentions the existence of twelve other 
ruins in the vicinity. Only three of these are 
now seen above the surface of the ground, al- 
though there are evidence of many more in de- 
tached mounds which abound in the neighbor- 
hood. The probability is that the main build- 
ing, which at present forms the most prominent 
object in view, was the nucleus of an extensive 
city. From the account given by Father Pedro 
Font of his visit to this region during his journey 
from Orcasitas, in Sonora, to Monterey, Califor- 
nia, in 1775, ’6, and °7, it appears that he found 
the Casas Grandas very much in their present 
condition. The Indians, he states, had a tra- 
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dition among them that 
these Great Houses were 
built five hundred years 
ago. 

Each group of ruins 
stands upon a slight em- 
inence distant from the 
other a few hun Jred feet. 
The tower or central part 
of the principal building 
is about forty feet high, 
and there were original- 
ly four stories in the 
main body of the build- 
ing, as well as we could 
judge by the holes in the 
walls, in which are still 
seen the ends of the 
round poles, or rafters, 
which supported the 
floors. Several of these 
that we took out are 
some five or six inches 
in diameter, and seem 
to be composed of a spe- 
cies of cedar. The ends 
show very plainJy marks 
of the blunt instrument 
with which they were 
cut—probably a stone 
hatchet. It is evident 
the use of iron was un- 
known to the people who 
originally dwelt here. 
Mr. Lennan informed us 
that during a previous 
visit he had made some 
slight excavations in the 
ground, and found a 
number of bone awls; 
and other instruments 
of flint, stone, and bone 
have also been discover- 
ed, of which we had ac- 
counts from Mr. White. 

The walls of the Casa 
Granda are composed of 
a concrete of mud and 
gravel, very hard, and 
capable of long enduring 
the wear and tear of the 
seasons in this equable 
climate. The upper por- 
tion has been somewhat 
washed and furrowed by the rains, and the base 
is worn away to such a depth as to threaten the 
permanency of the whole fabric, from which one 
may judge of its antiquity. This concrete, or 
adobe, was cast in large blocks, several feet square, 
presenting originally, no doubt, a smooth flat sur- 
face; but the outside has been affected by the 
changes of the seasons. The inner surface is as 
smooth and hard as the finest plastered room. At 
the time of Mr. Bartlett’s visit there were traces 
of rude paintings and hieroglyphics to be seen on 
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defaced as not now to be perceptible, or washed 


away by heavy rains. I saw no hieroglyphics 
in the building except the names of some Texan 
adventurers and California Volunteers, scribbled 
with a piece of charcoal. Rude sketches of Jeff 
Davis hung by the neck and President Lincoln 
fleeing from the vengeance of the Chivalry in- 
dicated rather forcibly that we were not beyond 
the reach of sectional prejudices. One name was 
especially worthy of note—that of Paul Weavy- 
er, 1833, a famous trapper and pioneer, whose 





the interior walls; but these have been either so 


history is closely identified with that of Arizona, 
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our journey across 
the desert. Little 
did I think, in part- 
ing from our kind 
friend Mr. Lennan, 
ay who had interested 


¥ 
oP. himself to make our 
» % Vw 
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tined never more to 

a meet in this world. 

A brief narrative of 

his subsequent ad- 

ventures and death 

| will afford the read- 
{ er a better idea of 
the present condi- 

tion of Arizona 

than any thing I 
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The outer dimensions are fifty feet north and 
south, and forty feet east and west; the thick- 
ness of the walls at the base four feet. I made 
a sketch and ground plan of the building, both 
of which differ from any that I have seen pub- 
lished. 

We spent half a day very pleasantly in ex- 
ploring these interesting ruins, and took our 
departure for the camp on the Gila late in the 
evening, well laden with curiosities. Every 
member of the party had his fragment of pot- 
tery and specimen of adobe and plaster. 

The next day we returned to the Sacatone 








Fort Whipple. The 

miners in the vicin- 

11) i ity had also lost 
! many enimals, and 
were almost desti- 

| tute of transporta- 
tion. A company 
was organized un- 
der the command 
of King Woolsey 
to follow the trail 
of the missing stock, and, if possible, punish 
the depredators, who were supposed to be Pinal 
Apaches. Twenty-eight men, well-armed and 
equipped, set out on this expedition. Following 
the trail from the Hasiampa to the Aqua Friv 
they crossed twelve miles above the Frog Tanks, 
thence to the mouth of Black Cation, which they 
followed down to the San Francisco River, strik- 
ing it at the head of the lower valley. All this 
time they were on the trail of the stolen stock, 
but had not as yet seen any Indians. When 
out sixteen days from the Hasiampa they fell 
short of provisions, so that it became necessary 
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to divide the company 
and send a small par- 
ty down to the Pimo 
villages for fresh sup- 
plies. On the return 
of this party they all 
started up the Salinas 
from its junction with 
the Rio Verde or San 
Francisco. At that 
point they were joined 
by a party of fourteen 
Maricopas, under the 
chief Juan Chivaria, 
headed by our friend 
Cyrus Lennan, who 
had volunteered to 
join the expedition. 
Stock had been stolen 
at the Maricopa Wells 
from Mr. Rogers who 
was hauling up the 
Indian goods; also 
from the Maricopas. 
Lennan had gener- 
ously offered his aid 
to recover the ani- 
mals. As it subse- 
quently appeared this 
stock was stolen by 
Mr. Rogers’s vaque- 
ro. I saw two of the 
mules myself in Tuc- 
son. The Indians, 
however, were killed 
on general principles, 
and the recovery of 
the stolen animals did 
them no good in this 
world or the next. 
Another American 
named Fisher accom- 
panied the expedi- 
tion. All joined and 
traveled a day and 
night through End- 
less Cafion ; scaled it. 
and traveled for thir- 
ty-five miles on the 
ridge, when they de- 
scended into a small 
valley surrounded by 
mountains. There 
was no outlet to the valley, and no way of getting 
into it other than the way the company entered. 
They were still on the trail of the missing ani- 
mals; stopped at what is now called Bloody 
Tanks, and having traveled all night without 


eating, they built up a fire for the first time in | 


daylight and set about cooking their morning 
repast. As soon as the fire blazed up some 
Indians answered it by building another on 
the top of a high mountain to the east. Not 
long after the Indians discovered themselves, 


and advancing toward the camp began wav- | 


ing their guns, yelling, and making other hos- 
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tile demonstrations as if bantering the white 
men to come up and fight them. King Wool- 
sey sent up Tonto Jack, an interpreter, to 
learn what they had to say, and at the same 
time to tell them it was not the wish of his 
party to fight them; that he wanted them to 
come down and he would give them some pi- 
nole. As a reason for this invitation it is al- 
leged that nobody could tell whether the In- 
dians were friends or enemies. Mr. Dye states 


| that when they came close enough to talk they 


were very bold in their manner, and said, taunt- 
ingly: ‘* We are your enemies; we have stolen 














your horses and cattle; we have killed you 
whenever we could; and will continue to kill 
you whenever we meet you. If you are not 
squaws, come on and fight us.” After a long 
talk, and the profession of peaceful intentions 
on the part of Woolsey and his command, the 
Indians were finally persuaded to come into 
camp. Most of them laid down their arms out- 
side as directed; a few secreted their bows and 
arrows under their serapas; and while they 
were talking others, coming in one by one, 
brought the remaining arms along with them, 
till some thirty or thirty-five were gathered in 
camp. Woolsey told them, after some talk, 
that he would give them a passport, informing 
all Americans that they were good people, and 
requesting that they should be treated as friends, 
with which, he said, they would be all right 
hereafter; nobody would molest them. Par-a- | 
muck-a, the chief, came up, and waving his 
hand with a haughty air, ordered Woolsey to 
smooth a place on the sand for him to sit upon ; | 
that he was a great chief, and didn’t choose to | 
sit on the rocks while talking. Woolsey, sup- | 
pressing his indignation, calmly folded up a red | 
blanket and offered it to the chief. Par-a-muck-a 
sullenly accepted the gift, and spreading it upon 
the ground sat down. These were the prelimin- 
aries of an Arizonian “treaty.” Then Woolsey 
called up eight of the Maricopas and stationed 
them on his left, informing them that they should 
assist in signing the document. The white men 
were drawn up on the right, and were instructed 
to be ‘‘on hand.” These movements created a 
good deal of suspicion. The strange Indians 
were evidently uneasy. For a moment there 
was a deathlike silence. Suddenly Woolsey 
drew his pistol, leveled it, and shot Per-a- 
muck-a dead on the spot. This was the signal 
for the signing of the treaty. Simultaneously 
the whole party commenced firing upon the In- 
dians, slaughtering them right and left. Len- 
nan stood in advance of the Maricopas, and was 
warned by Woolsey to make sure of a lame In- 
dian with a lance, who was eying him suspi- 
ciously. ‘‘ Til look out for him,”” was Lennan’s 
reply; and the slaughter became general. Those 
of the Indians who were not shot down instant- 
ly fought with desperation, retreating a little 
way and then turning back. Some of them 
kept running, and shot their arrows as they ran. 


The fight, if such it could be called, lasted seven | 


or eight minutes. Lennan had incautiously 


closed upon and shot an Indian near him, for- | 


getting the lame one against whom he had been 
cautioned, who the next moment ran him through 
the body with his lance. 
this Indian. Lennan fell back on the ground, 
exclaiming, ‘‘I am killed!” 
few minutes. The lance passed directly through 


AT HOME. 


Dye coming up killed | 


He lived only a 
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of them were recognized as Vinals, belonging 
to the tribe of Mangus Colorado. Twenty 
Tontos and four Pinals lay dead upon the 
ground. Others were seen running off with the 
blood streaming from their wounds, and it is 
supposed some of them died. Of the whole 
number that came into the council it is esti- 
mated that not over five or six escaped. Dur- 
ing the fight there were more Indians seen on 
the hills; but they were afraid to come down. 
The scene of this massacre has been appropri- 
ately named the ‘ Bloody Tanks.” 

Mr. Lennan’s body was wrapped up in a 
blanket and packed on his own saddle-mule as 
far down as the junction of the Salinas and Rio 
Verde. It was found impossible to carry it any 


| farther, and his companions dug a grave and 


buried it near a cotton-wood tree, upon which 
they cut his name and the day of the month. 
A brush-fire was made over the grave to destroy 
the traces and keep the Indians from finding 
the body. The Maricopas then left, and those 
of the party who belonged north returned to the 
Hasiampa. 

-Mr. Lennan was a young man of kindly and 
genial manners, much beloved by all who knew 
him. His death derived a sad interest to m« 

| from the fact that he had shown great hospitali- 
| ty to us during our sojourn at the Pimo villages, 
| and subsequently had been our guide and com- 
panion to the Casas Grandas. I was most fa- 
vorably impressed by his good-nature and friend- 
ly interest in the objects of our tour, and felt 
that we, as well as our fellow-traveler Ammi 
| White, had suffered a personal loss. 


| AT HOME. 


SMOKE-SHROUDED was the shell-plowed field, 
Charge followed charge through fire and flame, 
Once more our stubborn line of steel 
Stood as the dark squares onward came. 
| Our Colonel, faint and smitten sore, 
Spurned down the gusts of leaden rain, 
“Close up, dear boys, our Flag before 
Has never called in vain!” 


His voice filled up the thin ranks torn, 
Twin cheers and volleys rent the vale, 
Our standard-bearer, pressing on, 
Fell in the answering hail. 
A stripling caught his dear bequest, 
Straight to their midst he hewed his way, 
Flung out our banner o'er their crest, 
And held a score at bay. 
| 
| Loud rang behind our tribute roar, 
Fast in his steps our rifles pressed, 
And reached him staining with his gore 


his breast, cutting a portion of his heart. The : 

only other person wounded was Tonto Jack, | The standard on his breast. 

who was shot in the neck with an arrow. Juan | 4S soft we raised him—for the day. : 
Chivaria, the Maricopa chief, fought with great | Was won—his white lips flecked with foam, 
courage, and did good service. These were Faint murmured as he strove to pray, 

found to be Tonto and Pinal Apaches. Four!) “0! will they hear of this at Home” 
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THE COLLISION, 


fF\HE most inexplicable interruption of plan | 


and changes of destination attended the 
outset of the career of the United States steamer 
Ss . An instance of this, and the only one 
of sufficient interest to merit record, resulted in 
her participation in a week of events most inter- 
esting and exciting. 

These have been jotted down, for though 
three years of blockade may have rendered them 
not unusual, yet their minutiz# seem rarely to 
find access to the public eye. 

On the morning of the 3d of December, ’63, 
the S. left Washington, bound for New 
Orleans, having an iron-clad in tow. Fare- 
wells had been spoken, and the departure was 
looked upon as the beginning of a long cruise. 
There were the usual regrets and longing glances 
cast backward toward the receding city; and 
neither the beauty of the weather nor a bracing, 
invigorating breeze, could wholly dispel anxiety 
as to the uncertain future. Toward evening the 
clouds began to gather, and an increasing misti- 
ness of the atmosphere gave indications of a 
storm. When darkness settled down, however, 
it had become clearer, and the full moon gave a 
dim outline to shore and water, distinct enough 
to preclude the necessity for anchoring. We 
were sitting after supper canvassing our pros- 
pects, and arguing upon various subjects—among 
other things, what a fine time we should have 
if, by accident, we should run ashore and the 
iron-clad run into us, 


Various experiences were given to show th¢ 
ease with which such a monster could go com- 
pletely through a wooden ship, the great mo- 
mentum, etc., and an argument was even start- 
ed as to how far she would probably get into the 
ward-room before we could get out; as to the 
depth of water, too, the width of the river, 
and various interesting concomitants of escape 
from a sinking ship; when suddenly, as if a 
thunder-bolt had struck, there came a crash, 
a heavy lurch, a shiver of the whole ship—and, 


| quicker than words can describe it, away went 


chairs, plates, and table, and every one vanished 
through the door and up the ladder. Yet not 
every one either, for a ward-room boy, simul- 
taneously with the noise and concussion, had 
tumbled against a stancheon, and, in spite of 
the emergency and apparently imminent peril, 
it was most laughable to see his horror-stricken, 
despairing countenance, as, with eyes turned 
upward, round and white as saucers, and knees 
knocking together, he ejaculated, ‘‘Oh! we're 
gone!” On deck all was at first black as Erebus. 
There was running hither and thither; cries for 
help from the water; flashing of lanterns and 
loud shouts of command. The fact that we 
were still afloat was at once apparent, but the 
probabilities of remaining so were a question. 
The lights of the iron-clad showed her to be on 
our quarter, and not in contact with us; but a 
black object, like a phantom-ship, under full sail, 
was slowly drifting astern, and by the glimme: 











* ou! we're Gone!” 


»f lights on her deck all doubts as to the nature 
at least of our disaster began to resolve. Some- 
thing or other had plainly run into us, and it 
was not our friend the iron-clad. As soon as 
the crash of collision was heard her engines had 
been stopped, her helm put hard aport, and she 
had sheered off, almost grazing our quarter. A 
boat was instantly lowered in answer to the cry 
for help which had appeared to come from the 
water, as well as to render assistance, if need 
be, to the other colliding ship. In this boat, 
with the sailing-master, went the surgeon, to 
look out for those who might perchance be 
wounded. Meantime, by the aid of half a doz- 
en lights and considerable trouble, an approxi- 
mate idea of our own injury was arrived at. 
The ship had struck the S. forward of the 
wheel-house on the port side, and carried away 
nearly the whole of it, as well as apparently a 
part of the wheel itself. But more, and worse 
than all, five or six men were missing. The 
pumps were sounded as soon as possible, with 
the result of assuring us that the ship's hull was 
uninjured; not an inch of water was making. 
As quiet was now restored, the first thought per- 
haps to many was the natural one, after the dis- 
cussion of the early part of the evening—‘‘ This 
is thé¢end of this cruise, at any rate!” The next, 
and more humane one, was of anxiety for our 
pour fellows who must have been lost overboard, 
As one boat's crew was away, the names and 
even the number of the missing ones could not 
at once be ascertained; and the return of the 
absent boat was awaited with deep interest. 
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Upon boarding the other vessel, which had 
soon drifted out of sight in the darkness, she 
was found to be the W- , a brig out of Boston, 
with lumber, bound for Washington. Her cap- 
tain was found in a state of great nervous trep- 
idation, either from imminent danger of going 
down—as he at once said his ship was leaking 
—or from anticipation of being severely han- 
dled for running into a man-of-war. Whatever 
may have been the cause, he shook as with an 
ague. We soon had reason, however, to form 
a good opinion of him; for though having but 
few men, and knowing his own ship to be badly 
injured, perhaps sinking, he had instantly low- 
ered his boat as the same cry we had heard 
reached his ears, and had succeeded in picking 
up two of our missing men. 

These two had been found together, both 
wounded by the wheel, which had struck them 
as they fell—one, who could swim, heroically 
holding up his companion, who could -not, till 
assistance should arrive. The injury received 
by the brig was rather severe, and amounted to 
having a hole stove through her port bow, about 
ten feet in length by three or four in breadth, 
smashing several bunks, and rather unceremoni- 
ously dislodging their occupants. In this nice 
little aperture were stowed about a dozen square 
feet of our iron sheathing and a good part of 
our wheel and wheel-house. Farther aft than 
this were a few other evidences of collision of a 
similar nature as well as torn rigging, dislodged 
lumber, etc. The captain and mate, upon going 
below with our officers, surveyed the major open- 
ing through which the outside darkness was vis- 
ible with rueful countenances, but of course de- 
nied any fault in the matter on their part, and 
even talked of damages of another nature to be 
recovered by a court. The result of the inves- 
tigation and inquiry was a conviction that the 
brig had been recklessly steered across the S——’s 
hawse under a mistaken idea as to distance, and 
suddenly, when too late, the helm had been put 
hard down. She was found to be not leaking 
badly, and was therefore left with no misgivings 
as to her sinking. The two wounded and half- 
drowned men were properly cared for and taken 
back to the The other missing men were 
never found or heard of, and must have been 
killed outright by our powerful wheels. 

It was impossible of course for us now to pro- 
ceed, and a report was made of the extent of 
our injury to the commander of the iron-clad. 
As it happened a commodore was on board, who 
gave orders for us to return to Washington, and 
took the responsibility of proceeding in the iron- 
clad without escort to Fertress Monroe. 

Upon that accident depended the events to 
be narrated, for the circumstances of war wait 
for no repairs, and another ship supplied our 
place at New Orleans. Weeks passed, and with 
completion of repairs came most_ agreeable or- 
ders for a cruise, on what is called the outer 
blockade, a sort of independent search for block- 
ade-runners, any where between two or more de- 
fined points, In the latter part of January we 
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joined the North Atlantic Squadron, and at Nor- 
folk completed such preparations as were neces- 


sary for the cruise, such as sending down top- 
masts and crows’ nests, and lightening ship to | 
some extent of superfluous ammunition. 

With the most pleasing confidence in the un- 
surpassed speed of the S—— it will surely not 
be wondered at that every day’s delay seemed 


most irksome. We were anxious to try her to 
advantage behind the swiftest of the blockade- 
breakers, and when upon leaving Norfolk she 
tried a run of fifteen or twenty miles for the 
benefit of the admiral, and accomplished the 
distance at the rate of fourteen and a half knots 
an hour, the eagerness for active service in- 
creased. 

On the morning of the 28th we steamed sea- 
ward. Does any one whose days are filled with 
the anxieties of business or the allurements of 
pleasure ever wonder how the hours pass on a 
cruiser, where the monotony of the most routine 
of all routines reigns for days together? The 
most unimportant and trivial subjects excite de- 


bate, the most worn and threadbare remarks on | 


more than threadbare past events spice the meals 
and fill up the chinks. The past experience of 
most of our officers afforded vivid examples of 
such a life, and though instead of an inside 
blockade we were to try now for the first time 
an outside and freer one, yet we could not but 
anticipate a good deal more of the same sort of 
monotony. 

Yet we were destined to most agreeable dis- 
appointment. Scarcely were twenty-four hours 


| passed ere a sail was made and we gave chase. 
| There was no black smoke to mark her as a 
| blockade-runner, but all sails were to be over- 
hauled without distinction. It proved to be 
merely a schooner heavily laden but having cor- 
rect papers. 
| Another and another were chased with the 
| same result, then a steam transport filled with 
| our own soldiers, and the next day several craft 
| of various description. But on the morning of 
the third day out, having arrived upon the ap- 
pointed cruising ground, a thin curl of dark 
| smoke was descried upon the horizon. 
| Down went the helm, around came the ship’s 
prow. Four bells!* and we were off for the an- 
ticipated prize. The wind blew freshly, dead 
ahead, and the white-capped waves tossed their 
spray over our bows, but so low were we in the 
water that it hindered us but little. An hour 
passed and yet another, and the wheel-houses 
and upper deck of the chase were above the 
horizon. The distance between us, at first about 
twelve miles, had now decreased by three, but 
a thin mist filled the atmosphere and was slow- 
ly settling upon the whole sea. Speculations 
as to whether the chase were a prize or one of 
our own steamers had been all along rife, but 
her actions began to convince us. Evidently a 
swift steamer, the foam under her paddle-wheels, 
which could plainly be seen by a glass, as well 
as the increased volume of smoke from her fires, 
| evidenced a desire to escape. Interest increased, 
and repeatedly were glasses leveled to measure 


~* Ahead fast—to the engineers, 












the advantage we were gaining. Impatience at | 
the settling fog began to add fears that she might 
be hidden before we could overtake her. While | 
the interest was the warmest and impatience 
most irritating, and the fog becoming more and 
more dense, some part of our machinery began 
to heat and the wheels to move more slowly. It 
was most provoking. Oil was useless, and con- 
stant streams of cold water would barely allow 
a moderate rate of speed. Fortunately a change 
of course on the part of the chase, by altering 
the effect of the waves upon us, relieved the strain 
upon the heating parts, and again we were un- 
der full headway. Still gaining slowly but stead- 
ily upon it, the dim mass ahead loomed up to 
us through the fog. 

A heavier bank than usual had accumulated 
upon her port side, and suddenly changing her 


of sight. 
doubts as to her loyalty, but to increase those 
of her capture. 

Still we kept the same course, reasoning, as 


would resume her original course, and trust to 
our having changed when she did. In less than 
five minutes the fog thinned, and there she was, 
still ahead, though a little on our port bow, but 
nearer. 

It was estimated that now hardly three miles 
were between us, and at half past two o'clock 
in the afternoon a 100-pounder Parrott rifle 
was trained on her, and a shot fell just outside 
the foam of her wheels. Not a signal was shown, 
nor a sign of slackening speed returned, and in 
ten minutes the order was given, “ Fire to hit.” 
Another shot was fired, and anxiously we watch- 





course full three points, she plunged into it out | 
This manceuvre seemed to settle all | 
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THE CHASE THROUGH THE FOG, 





it proved correctly, that once in the fog she | 


| fire were considerably at variance. 


ed it, a little black speck in the air, as, splen- 
didly in line, it struck apparently into her quar- 
ter. Colors were now flown from her peak, but 
the mist was too thick to enable us to read them, 
and still she kept her speed. Another shot and 
another whistled after her, and a flash from one 
of her stern guns sent back reply. Interest had 
now become excitement; every pound of steam 
was crowded on to urge us forward. The gong 
sounded to quarters. Our whole battery was 
cleared for action, and every preparation made 
for the fight. 

Was it the Alabama or Florida? What a 
chance for distinction to overtake and capture 
one of those noted pirates! The distance now 
rapidly diminished, and firing ceased; not a 
sound save the plashing wheels and rushing wa- 
ters broke the stillness. Eagerness for the fight 
yet anxiety as to its result filled every heart. 
We were prepared for no disappointment aside 
from those of battle; and when we neared and 
could distinguish every part of the chase, and 
read the r-:mbers still flying at her peak, and 
comparing their interpretation with the appear- 
ance of the ship, be convinced that it was in- 
deed one of our own steamers, imagination can 
alone conceive the change in the mind of all 
from excitement to indignation. 

It would be as impolitic as useless to add 
more: we turned about and steamed again for 
our station. Weeks afterward we heard from 
those who were on board that steamer that the 
reasons for her not having come to after the first 
One story 
was that we were taken for a new Anglo-Rebel 
ram that was expected; another, that the cap- 
tain was in great haste. 
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BLOUKADE-RUNNER ** WILD DAYRELL” 


Whatever may have been the reason it re- | 
sulted in drawing the S-—— from her station, 


so that on her return, at about dawn of day, an- 
other but thicker and blacker smoke was in 
sight, in toward the shore, about off Stump In- 
let. Not only this, but a long, low hull, with 
raking masts and smoke-stack, lay below the 
smoke full in sight. Swiftly, like a hawk on 
its prey, the S sped toward her. Scarcely 
six miles away, clearly visible as she was to us, 
almost, indeed, within range of our guns, yet 
she tried to escape. Too close, however, in-| 
shore, under which her pilot had attempted to 
crawl along in the dusk past. the innermost 
blockaders, she struck, and even then the ut- 
most efforts were quickly made to save her. A} 
kedge was led out from her quarter, bales on | 
bales of goods were thrown overboard with al-| 
most incredible rapidity, but they had miscaleu- | 
lated our speed and draught. Ere more than | 
the first effort could be made we were within | 
range, and a shot whistled over their heads. | 
Helter-skelter ran every one for the boats, and | 
leaving every thing as it stood, with the engines 
still moving, they fled precipitately. A nar-| 
row creek led inland, and with all dispatch they | 
pulled up into it and disappeared. One or two | 
shots from a rifled howitzer were fired ahead of | 
the flying boats; but no heed was given, and so | 
short was the time ere a bend in the creek had | 
hidden them from view that a more effective | 
and telling reminder could not be sent. The 
surf dashed against her sides and at times com- | 
pletely washed her decks. Clouds of smoke | 
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and steam poured from her, mingling with the 
spray. It seemed certain that the rebels must 
have set her on fire, great as was their haste. 
Quick were the willing hands that lowered our 
boats almost before the anchor touched the 
bottom, but it was a perilous task to attempt 
through such a line of surf to pull boats never 
built or intended for the work. The wind was 
blowing freshly, and every moment seemed to 
increase the swell and break of the waves around 
and over the stranded ship. Nor was this all. 
Even were the ship itself not on fire, we knew 
full well that every inflammable substance had 
been thrown under her boilers to increase her 
steam, and the clouds arising from her looked 
ominous. 

Every moment increased the probability of 
her blowing up, especially as the blockade-run- 
ners have an unpleasant habit of fastening down 
the safety-valves and putting on the blowers at 
the moment of abandoning the ship. Every in- 
stant was precious, and without a moment's hesi- 
tation at the danger of surf or steam, the boats 
were away and rolling among the breakers ere 
the last shot fired over the retreating rebels fell 
in the water beyond them. 

Bravely the boats passed the first breakers, 
and soon tossing against the prize, one and an- 
other scrambled from them up the ship's side. 
The first thought and attention was given to the 
engines and boilers. The safety-valve was found 
so securely fastened that the most vigorous ef- 
forts failed to relieve it. One may only imagine 
the sensations of those who were thus so in very 





contact with destruction, uncertain whether one, 

two, or three minutes might not end all in one 
complete and terrible explosion. While ready 
hands were thus busy above the boilers, others 
below were hauling the furious fires or drench- 
ing them with water.» The peril was imminent 
beyond expression. Again and again did tke 
brave men apply themselves to the resisting 
valve till delay, though only measured by sec- 
onds, was more than reckless. Yet soon suc- 
cess rewarded exertion, and a scream of escap- 
ing steam relieved the tremendous pressure that 
had been accumulating. 

The ship was not on fire, though it was evi- 
dently no fault of her former crew; for matches, 
signal-lights, and all sorts of inflammable ma- 
terials hastily piled together, but more hastily 
abandoned, declared their intention. Yet, after 
all, fire would have given little trouble, for al- 
most every part of the ship from keel to pilot- 
house was of iron. -She was in most filthy con- 
dition. Paint had long since given place to 
whitewash, and whitewash to the effects of 
wind and rain. Heavy cases of goods from 
firms in New York, and of shoes marked as 
from Lynn, Massachusetts, were lying about the 
deck, or lifted half upon the rail in the attempt 
so hurriedly made to lighten ship. In the hold 
bales of dry goods were still swinging from the 
whips; while in the cabin all sorts of articles of 
toilet or apparel, hastily emptied trunks and 
valises, bottles and glasses, were strewn about 
the floor. Her log-book showed her to be the 
Wild Dayrell, of whose speed and successful 
trips to the Confederacy the public had often 
heard. 


She was three days out of Nassau, and sev- 
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eral times before had been chased by our cruis- 
ers, but had proved too fast for them. 

Her lading was merchandise of every descrip- 
tion, bushels of oranges and barrels of liquor. 

The kedge, before spoiven of as led out from 
her quarter, was found to have had a strong but 
light cable attached, and led to the shaft around 
which the motion of the engine had tightly 
wound it. All danger from fire or steam dis- 
posed of, attention was turned to continuing the 
laud. ble exertions of her former occupants. The 
tide seemed unfortunately to be falling; for 
though the surf was still as heavy, yet bare hill- 
ocks of sand began to appear in dangerous prox- 
imity to the S herself. To get ashore 
would have been almost to insure destruction ; 
for every one knew that in twenty-four hours 
the rebels would have soldiers or a battery down 
upon the beach; and while they might at first 
prove little more than an annoyance, proper ex- 
ertions for getting again afloat would be serious- 
ly interfered with. Prudently, therefore, the 
S—— retired a little further from the shoals, 
and again anchored to await the return tide. 
Meantime a strong hawser was made ready and 
men set to the task of lightening the prize, be- 
ginning with the coal which almost filled her 
bunkers. Most unfortunately, as is well known, 
a strong penchant exists in a Jack Tar for 
whisky, and, as is also pretty generally known, 
he usually manages to get it by hook or crook 
if ever placed in its vicinity; the utmost vigi- 
lance, moreover, is hardly ever able to avert 
such an issue. There was no exception in this 
The most trusty men were sent below to 
stave in every barrel, jug, and jar of intoxicating 


case. 


liquor, and guards were stationed over them ; 
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but the men seemed to get drunk from the | 
fumes, and as the guards were also soon drunk, 
it is fair to suppose they were drunk from sym- 
pathy. 

The coal came up slowly. 
on the end of the rope somehow always worked 
under the lee of a bulk-head or wheel-house, 
and there seemed a tendency of the whole line 


toward the same point; so that the aftermost | 


man gave place at almost every second pull, 
and came up to the head of the line. In fact, 


the strong smell of whisky soon began to direct | | 


unmistakable suspicion toward the vicinity, and 


influence of liquor that the officers were obliged 
to get them into the boats and abandon work. 

With the rise of the tide another boat put off 
from the S: , With a hawser. It was safely 
carried through the breakers and made fast to 
the bow of the prize. 

Meantime, as might have been expected, | 
one of the return boats, with her hilarious crew, 
in attempting to pass the surf was nearly cap- | 
sized and grounded, tumbling about half a 
dozen men overboard. This cold bath was most 
beneficial ; they were so far sobered as very sens- 


ibly to stay overboard and lay hold of the boat 
and haul it into deeper water. 

When all was ready on the ships, and the 
tide nearly at its height, both engines were 
started, the hawser tautened, the prize yielded | 
slowly, very slowly—stopped again, then stuck 
fast, one long, strong pull and snap! the cable 


parted in the hawse-hole. 

“he transfer of a cable under such circum- 
stances is no easy matter, nor is it one of a few 
moments, and ere another could be made ready 
the tide was falling. Nothing could therefore 
be done save to wait another tide, and mean- 
time renewed efforts were made to get the coal 
out. After the precaution taken to destroy all 
liquors the work was expected to proceed more 
successfully. 

The wind increased in freshness as dusk be- 
gan to close around, and it required considera- 
ble nerve to look calmly upon the shoals so near 
us and hear their sullen roar, beating as they 
were upon an enemy’s coast. 
was kept in readiness for getting underway if 
the wind should increase too dangerously. All | 
boats were recalled, and no one remained upon 
the prize. The work on board of her had pro- 
ceeded more successfully than before, and near- 
ly all the coal had been thrown overboard. 
About midnight the hawser was again taut- 
ened, and though only the stars furnished their 
feeble light, the S—— was tasked her utmost 


to haul that ship from the strand. Again the | 


hawser broke and the effort was given up. 
Lights now appeared on the shore, and back 
among the trees several could be seen moving 
hither and thither. Morning would probably 
bring the rebels upon us, and it was almost re- 
gretted that the steamer had not been at once 
destroyed. Morning brought no change, how- 
ever, save that the Wild Dayrell was two hun- 


Those who hauled | 


would float again. 


Yet every thing | 
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dred feet farther on the Setetins re the weather 
| was clear and beautiful, and no special neces. 
sity apparent for leaving, a third trial was re- 
| solved upon. 
| In accordance with this determination boats 
| and crews were made ready as before, when un- 
other actor appeared in the drama. A sail was 
made out approaching from the direction of the 
Wilmington fleet. 
| It proved to be the F—— man-of-war. 
|came up, and anchored. 

Assistance was volunteered, and almost at the 


She 


, | Same moment four boats loaded with men and 
in a word, so many men were getting under the | 


officers put off from her for the prize. The 
|men from the S were already hard at work 
| hoisting coal, tumbling heavy barrels, etc., 
over the side, guards being as before stationed 
, over all goods of value, the cabin, and its stores. 
| Without any ceremony, or so much as “by 
your leave,” all orders were broken down, and 
‘like freebooters the new-comers began lighten- 
|ing ship in a very different manner from the 
| first design. Had the commander of the stran- 
| ger not made his appearance on the scene at 
this moment blood would have followed. 

Fighting is too nearly allied to displeasure in 
| a sailor’s mind to allow much of an interval be- 
| tween a word and a blow, and even the pres- 
| ence of the commanding officer hardly restored 
order. 

He, being senior to the captain of the S 
gave orders to desist from work, as it was now 
apparent upon sounding about her that she never 
Orders were also added to 
save whatever provisions were needed by the 
crews of either vessel, but to take provisions 
only. 
| In about two hours goods apparently most 
bulky had entirely melted away. However 
comprehensive the word ‘ provisions” may be 
the large proportion of articles which thus dis- 
| appeared could hardly be included. 
| It was most fortunate that not a demijohn of 
liquor remained after the destruction of the 
morning, or authority, and even force, would 
, have been of no avail to control so many. 

As it was, however, all went along pretty 
smoothly for nearly half an hour, till suddenly 
the sharp crack of rifles, and the whiz of a score 
(of bullets overhead, hurried every body in prep- 
‘aration for the destruction. The blue lights 
|and matches were this time more effectually 
piled together, and every part of the ship in- 
sured for complete and simultaneous combus- 
tion. 
| Then came the gauntlet of a quarter of a mile 
| along the beach, from which the firing was now 
pretty constant. The wind was blowing direct- 
|ly on shore, and as nothing but muskets had 
yet been fired at us the sound seemed not to 
have reached the S——-. The bullets whistled 
overhead, into the boat’s sides, among the oars, 
| and through hats and coats, but not a man had 
yet fallen. Sturdily the men lay to the oars 
till the boat fairly flew. It seemed utterly im- 
possible to reach the ship without the loss of 
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ATTACKED BY SHARP-SHOOTERS, 


uany men, and in spite of the peril of the situ- 
ation we could not but feel a sort of contempt 
for such poor marksmen. But now they have 
seen from the ship the little curls of smoke out 
of the bushes, and an admonition to the rebels 
to retire is hurled from the hurricane deck— 
one, two, three howitzer shells burst over or in 
the infested shelter; and now not a marksman 
can be seen along the shore. The curling 
tongues of flame that now shot out from the 
decks of the Wi/d Dayredl showed that the torch 
had been faithfully applied; clouds of lurid 


smoke poured from the holds, and enveloped 
the whole of her light masts, sails, and rig- 
ging. 

To insure complete ruin of her engines, and 
to preclude the remote possibility of her ever 
serving again either her owners or the rebels, 


, 


both the S—— and F took position, and 
shot after shot was fired through the iron hull. 
Bursting shells soon tore immense holes in bows 
and stern, or threw masses of shattered deck 
and cargo high into the air. 

In three hours the anticipated prize lay upon 
the beach a complete wreck. 

Ere the night came again we were off for our 
outer station; but hours after dark the red light 
from the still smouldering fire marked to us the 
spot we had left. 

Subsequently we learned that the F , hav- 
ing lain at anchor until the following morning, 
was attacked from the shore by the rebels, who 
had brought down a light battery. 

Several holes through various parts of the 
ship, and several killed and wounded, attested 
their superior skill over the misnamed sharp- 
shooters who had fired upon the boats. It was 
now the sixth day out, and though at starting 
the prospect of finding any blockade-runners 
seemed limited, yet the whole time, thus far, 
had been filled with the excitement of chase. 
Every one was willing, therefore, to prophesy 
that not another one would be seen for a month, 
and it seemed very probable. 

By dawn of day our cruising ground was 


, 


reached, and with 
its earliest glimmer 
“Sail, ho!” was 
shouted from the 
mast-head. 

A thin, black 
smoke just dimmed 
the verge of the hori- 
zon, and again four 
bells started the S— 
in pursuit. 

Rapidly at first, be- 
cause not yet our- 
selves discovered, we 
gained upon the 
stranger, till just as 
the hull was becom- 
ing dimly visible, she 
seemed to spy us, and 
for an hour not a rod 
appeared to have as 
yet been gained by the pursuer. 

The smoke became thicker and blacker, and 
had her name been written in gigantic letters 
upon the cloud it could not have rendered more 
certain the character of the chase. The sea 
was smooth as a mill-pond, and only a gentle 
wind blew over its unruffled surface. 

It was splendid weather for speed, and pur- 
suer and pursued made the very most of it. 
Mile after mile, hour after hour, the chase kept 
on. The same difficulty with heating machin- 
ery occurred as before, and the same means were 
tried to obviate it. 

More and more distinct grew the stranger, 
though scarcely a mile an hour diminished the 
distance between us. The white foam could 
be faintly distinguished under her paddle-wheels 
at the end of the sixth hour, but gradually, as 
if to run for some port, she had changed her 
course shoreward, and unless greater speed could 
be attained might yet escape or be stranded and 
destroyed. Every fire was cleaned, and every 
pound of steam that the boilers would bear was 
crowded on. We were now moving at the rate 
of sixteen miles an hour. ‘The smoke-stack 
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THEY RUN HER ASHORE, SET HER ON FIRE, AND ESOAPED, 


was gradually turning brown from the heat, and It was now evident that she would succeed 
flakes of paint peeled off and fell upon the deck. | in stranding, and most probably be set on fire. 
So intensely hot did it become that one could | The water was shoaling rapidly, and the leads- 
not stand within six feet of it, and men were | man’s song changed at every cast of the lead, 


stationed with hose and buckets of water in or- | till ‘by the mark five” had become “ deep four,” 
der to quench the first appearance of flame in| and it was time to slacken speed. Another cast 
the deck through which it passed. Bales of | of the lead, and ‘‘ by the mark three” gave new 
goods began to float past us. They were light-| cause for anxiety. ‘‘Stop her!” ‘Back her!’ 
ening ship. Land, ho!” came from the mast-| were the orders of almost the same breath; but 
head look-out, and far away a low dark border | the cast still gave three fathoms. 
to the horizon could be seen with a glass. Oh The chase struck hard and strong ahead of 
for ten miles more sea-room or another revolu- | us, going at full speed. Simultaneous with the 
tion of our wheels! Yet, after all, she will be} shock her boats, full of men, touched the break- 
overtaken ere she can reach the shore; for the | ers, and one capsized. Without regard for the 
distance is now barely three miles between us, | men struggling in the water, the other boats 
and there are yet twelve miles to run. There| pulled swiftly through the surf and up one of 
was no time for a mathematical calculation as} the numerous inlets which cut the coast, and 
to how likely a steamer gaining on another | across which, fortunately for them, the ship had 
scarcely two miles an hour, and both moving] stranded. The S *s boats, fully manned 
at such speed, would be to overtake her in a| and armed, were also in the water ere the last 
run of twelve miles; there seemed no time for | man had left the prize’s decks. Yet before the 
any thing in the excitement of the chase, though | intervening space could be crossed the catastro- 
the very minutes appeared hours. The shore| phe we had feared was come about. A dozen 
grew bolder and plainly visible even without a} streams of smoke were beginning to creep lazily 
glass. upward from different parts of the ship, and ev- 
The 100-pounder rifle could carry a message, | ery moment increased in volume. She was on 
and it was called in requisition for the purpose. | fire. The former experience with the safety- 
A shell was fired. It rose high in the air, and, | valve of the Wi/d Dayrell rendered a similar 
like a speck, could be seen on its course till a| hazardous exposure more to be dreaded; espe- 
little puff of smoke took its place directly over | cially since a tremendous pressure of steam was 
the flying vessel. No notice was taken save} evidenced by the almost incredible velocity of 
apparently to hasten her flight. Another fol- | her revolving wheels, as well as the complete 
lowed, and another swept her decks; but the | absence of any appearance of steam above decks. 
running hither and yon of the excited crew | Yet not a moment was given to hesitation. As 
and the cool indifference of the ian at her | the first boat touched the ship’s side officers and 
wheel were the only results. 'men jumped aboard. Meantime another boat 
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AS THE BOAT TOLCHED 
had put off from the S—— to rescue, if possi- 
ble, those who were still struggling among the 
breakers. 

The utmost exertions, and a venturing close 
upon the reef although the boat was most un- 
suited to any such work, were unsuccessful in 
rescuing more than one man. 

He, who proved to have been the purser of 
the ship, was found clinging to the capsized 
boat, and had the additional advantage of a 
life-preserver round his body. Sick and al- 
most dead from exhaustion and swallowing so 
much salt-water, he was hauled on board the 
S—— and reserved for future use. Arrived on 
the deck of the burning 
steamer the first thought 
and effort directed 
toward the engine-room, 
and in a moment more 
the escaping steam re- 
lieved all anxiety from 
that quarter. The next 
and perhaps simultaneous 
one was for the fire. 

Tarpaulins were covered 
over hatch, and 
the ship’s buckets, quick- 
ly found, were soon em- 
ployed to pour a con- 
stant stream of water upon 
them. This was not 
enough, the blackness of 
the smoke, and the 
strong odor of turpentine, 
Vor. XXIX.—No. 174.—3 B 


was 
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THEY JUMPED ABOARD, 
showed that it was no ordinary fire raging be- 
low. <A small fire-engine was sent from the 


S , and for several minutes the progress of 


the workers was viewed with deep interest. 
The smoke seemed to grow still blacker, and 
red tongues of flame came at intervals from the 
crevices to mingle with it. 


Every moment in- 
creased the peril, for traces of ammunition on 
deck showed what might be the character of th 
cargo below, and the thought that a single spark 
in the magazine might at any instant blow ship 
and men to atoms made the blood run cold 
This increase of flame, however, was but the last 


flaring of the candle, and very soon scarcely a 
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PUTTING OUT THE FIRE. 


trace of smoke or fire rose from the deck. 


water was rising every moment, and the most 


sanguine hopes were entertained of getting the 
ship again afloat. A hawser was led from the 
S—— to her, and the short interval before high- 
tide was filled up with soundings and prepara- 
tion fora long strong pull. The steamer proved 
to be the Nutfield, perfectly new, and, as her pa- 
pers showed, laden with arms and stores for the 
Confederate Government. She had been chased 
the day before, and escaped only to find herself 
at night in the very midst of the inside block- 
aders off Wilmington. Eluding these and again 
putting straight to sea, daylight had brought her 
within range of our watchful look-outs, and the 
result was before us. In a short time various 
points in the deck were found to be getting hot, 
and an ominous hollow sound under the foot- 
steps indicated the activity of the flames below. 
Holes were cut where the deck was hottest, and 
streams of water poured down with the little fire- 
engine before mentioned. In the cabin of the 
prize, which was most luxuriantly furnished, 
stood the breakfast-table hastily abandoned. A 
lavish expenditure of turpentine had soaked 
every thing both of food and furniture, but the 
fire had fortunately failed to take, and nothing 
appeared injured. The same profusion of wear- 
ing apparel was strewn about the cabin as on the 
Wild Dayrell, and the same evidence of hasty 
abandonment were visible in the state-rooms. 
It was, however, now high-tide, and inspection 
of cabin and cargo was changed for active exer- 
tion to save the ship. 


The | 


The engines of both steamers were started, 
the cable tautened, the prize moved, and a cheer 
was given as she seemed to be afloat, but the 
wind, which had increased, was rapidly forcing 
the S—— over upon a neighboring shoal, and 
with a terrible shock she struck. 

Quick as lightning the cable was cut, and just 
in time the powerful wheels launched the ship 
ahead upon the swell, and once more in deeper 
water. It was over, and every one breathed 
freer. There was no alternative now but to 
wait once more for the tide, and fill the interval 
by lightening the beached ship of part of her 
eargo. Cases of muskets, rifles, and swords 
were passed up from the after hold, where alone 
the fire had been entirely quelled, and being too 
valuable to be thrown overboard were transferred 
to the hold of the S . About forty cases 
had been started before night came, so that upon 
the midnight tide hopes were entertained that 
she might be made to float. Another hawser 
was stretched before dusk, and every thing made 
ready, but fortune seemed against us. The tide 
rose, the engines were started, the cable tautened, 
strained, and broke. It was provoking; but it 
was determined on the following day to endeavor 
at least to save part of the most valuable cargo. 
In accordance with this plan men were set to 
work at daylight. Cases of needles, hardware 
of every sort, saddles, bridles, gun-tackles, ma- 
chinery in order and out of order, writing paper 
in bales upon bales, dry goods, and fancy articles, 
were piled in one solid mass from upper deck to 
kelson. 
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CABIN OF TIE * 


t was found advisable to save the arms in 
preference to all else; and while the work was 
going on various were the exclamations of con- 
gratulation at having within three days stranded 
two swift blockade-runners, and not a few that 
the F———, which had interfered before, must now 
be far away, when lo! a steamer rapidly ap- 
proached. Itwasshe! Consternation and anx- 
iety lest the former scenes should be repeated 
rendered the instant order from the S—— to 
burn the prize a most agreeable one. It seemed 
a hard fate for a ship so beautiful in model and 
finish, built and equipped, as she evidently had 


DROWNED. 
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been, at an utter disregard of all expense; yet the 
necessity for her destruction was apparent, and 
every preparation was hastily made. 

The bodies of the drowned men lay upon the 
shore close by the ship, in which they had per- 
haps most hopefully set out from home; and 
one, just on the edge of the surf, lay with white 
face exposed to the burning sun, and his hands 
were folded across his breast as if in sleep. The 
sight was a sad one, but other scenes soon called 
away all unpleasant reflections. Every body was 
now in the boats, and the fires from every part 
of the ill-fated ship were again springing forth. 

The new-comer once 
more took position 
with the S——, and 
opened fire of shot 
and shell; and soon, 
warped by heat and 
riddled with shot, the 
iron hull of the block- 
ade-runner lay before 
us a shapeless wreck. 
One of the poor fel- 
lows lying upon the 
beach was discovered 
to be still alive, and 
occasionally _ raised 
himself weakly upon 
his arm and waved 
his handkerchief for 
help. He lay upon 
the outline of surf, 
and at times the icy 
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water would break 
completely over him. 
What could be done? 
Not a boat in oar 
possession would pass 
and repass the rolling 
breakers to the spot 
in safety, and to cap- 
size was merely to 
leave our own men 
in the same pitiable 
condition. He was 
too weak to cling to a 
line, and no plan for 
his relief was deemed 
prudent, even though 
the only alternative 
was to leave him to 
die. The experience 
with the Wild Day- 
rell warned against 
delay ; and even without it, the sudden appear- | several rifled guns and tons of lead had been 
ance at this juncture of a troop of rebels upon | thrown overboard, as well as the cases that had 
a distant road, casting up clouds of dust as they | floated past us. Our prisoner, too, showed pret- 


ABANDONED. 


| 


lashed along, decided the apparently dreadful | ty conclusively by his conversation that his sym- 
alternative to be as justifiable as necessary. | pathies were with our enemies, and gratitude 

Leaving the F: still at anchor, once more | for saving his life seemed to be the last and least 
was the S *s prow turned seaward. of all his thoughts. Opportunity soon occurred 

The prisoner we had taken stated that, in the of transferring him to a prison on shore, for a few 
ease of the Nutfield, owners and crew had been | days virtually ended the cruise on the outer block- 
most sanguine of making many a successful trip, ade. Upon returning to Beanfort for coal orders 


and that her cargo was valued at half a million | 
During her flight from the S—— 


of dollars. 


ON THE WAY TO T 
I. 

APTAIN JEAN was rightfully the hero of 
C adventures, for he ran away to sea at the 
age of seven years. Having suffered some chas- 
tisement at the hands of his mother, a warm- 
hearted, violent-tempered woman, for the com- 


mission of a misdemeanor—he had fallen down ! 


a well, or something of the kind—he fled with 
sobs to the first retreat that offered, and there, 
having cried himself to sleep with anger and 
grief, awoke hours afterward, heavily rocking 
on deep water, to find, in the midst of singular 
sensations, that he had unconsciously secured a 
passage on board the good ship Last of her Line, 
bound from Lubec to New Orleans, and thence 
to Liverpool and Canton: 

When the captain of the ship came to throw 
himself on his bed for a few hours’ rest: some- 
thing peculiar caught his eye, and directly aft- 
erward the light of his swinging lamp revealed 
to him a little curly-headed cherub or imp eud- 
dled among his royal blankets, and now sound 
asleep again. The captain’s first salutation was 
a round oath; and he put out his big brown 


paw to sweep the vermin away, when he be-| 


thought him how things might be, and that here 


some mother’s lost darling was hidden farther | 


and farther away by the hourly flight of wind 
and wave, while she vainly searched the night 


were found awaiting us to the Sounds of North 
Carolina, and, as the event proved, to battle. 


HE DIAMOND MINES. 


|for him; and in his warm inmost heart he 
remembered just such another at home, erying 
in his sleep at that moment, perhaps, for the 
father who had that day sailed away from him 
while he watched his mast sink slowly down 
over the edge of the sea. So he summoned his 
servant, had a little bed rigged for the uninvited 
guest, made out from him what he could of place 
and parentage, gave him a posset, and, when 
they two were alone again, abandoning dignity, 
even so far forgot himself into fatherhood as to 
sing the little waif asleep. 

Next day the sailors greeted the unexpected 
passenger with acclamation. They were super- 
stitious; he was a good omen. An angel found 
asleep on the captain’s pillow could bode only 
fair winds and sunny skies and all genial pros- 
perities of voyage. They adopted him forth- 
with for their own, each one emulatory of the 
other in the matter of his education, till between 
them all he mastered the arts of reading, writ- 
ing, and tobacco, and became as native to the 
ropes as any spider. Thus, as after one or two 
voyages the captain's family joined him in for- 
eign ports, and the Last of her Line did not re- 
turn to Lubec, he gradually received promotion, 
mounting from ship's monkey to cabin-boy, from 
cabin-boy to seaman, and so on till at last, after 
many fluctuations of years and fortunes, at the 





age of twenty-one he ranked as second officer 
of a fine brig that ran regular South American 
trips for the owners, and the hands of which did 
a little irregular business for themselves. For 
Captain Jean (so he had been called ever since 
ie, with one companion, had navigated into 
harbor the old Last of her Line, when master 
and mates had alike forsaken her as a worthless 
wreck )—for Captain Jean, brought up at sea, 
seldom long enough on shore to comprehend or 
like the sensation of solid earth beneath his heel, 
knew little of landsmen’s laws and cared less 
they never gave him salvage for the old Last of 
her Line—and, in the simplicity of a truly hon- 
est heart at core, never understood the sin of 
smuggling. So, many articles admitted other- 
wise into Brazilian ports only under onerous du- 
ties, were surreptitiously supplied by the hands 
of the brig Buffer, who realized a pretty profit 
from their various contraband transactions. 

Sut when Captain Jean had arrived at this 
point of worldly success, and found himself first 
mate of the brig Buffer, it occurred to him one 
day to visit the little town of Lubec, whence he 
had heard he derived his origin, and of which 
He had 


a curiosity, moreover, to discover from what sort 


he preserved very vague recollection. 


His last reminiscence 
was of a tall, red-haired woman, who, snatching 
him out of a spring, had first half-smothered 
him with kisses, and then smartly applied a tin- 
gling rod, in order that he might learn to be- 
ware of fresh water till the latest day he lived. 
His first discovery was when he skirted the edge 


of stock he had sprung. 


of the ancient grave-yard upon his way, his eye 
caught sight of a mossy and tiny stone, erected, 
as it said, in memory of Jean, and where he 
paused to read his own name, by which he judged 


that he had been given up for dead and gone 
The next thing that he found was 
a gray-haired dame, a tinge of gold yet gleam- 
ing in the silver of the locks, who sat knitting in 
the sun, and only gave a sudden startled glance 
at his tread and the towering of his broad, tall 
frame beside her, as if the sound of the first had 
reminded her of something far back in her lost 
youth. She looked up at him again a moment; 
then she looked down perplexed ; then she took 
out her great silver-bowed spectacles, adjusted 
them, and surveyed once more, from top to toe, 
this accommodating stranger, who so quietly re- 
ceived her inspection. 
she shook her head. 

**No, no,” said she; ‘‘I buried Jean.’ 

**You had a son called Jean, then?” 
the stalwart intruder. 

** Ay, lad, I had him,” said she. And then, 
at the sound of his voice, at the light of his eye, 

t the touch of his sleeve, this way and that, the 
fibres of her heart pulled, all the mother-instinct 
beset her, she looked at him wistfully, and rose 
and feil upon his neck and wept. 

This pleased Captain Jean mightily. He re- 
garded women as a mysterious and reverend or- 
der of beings—not human, like men, but a kind 
of awful fay, dwelling in an inner circle, and 


years ago. 


Something troubled her ; 


’ 


asked 
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governed by a different law. Such of them as 
haunted the ports were but diabolical simula- 
cres, had nothing to do with women in the ab- 
stract—-women in the abstract, who were multi- 
plex and manifold marvels of emotion, and to 
whom, by this sign, he was glad to see his mo- 
ther belong. 

He spent that day and many succeeding ones 
in recounting to her his experiences, and in list- 
ening, in return, to the recital of her quiet years 
of home-life. She put before him her best old 
china, of whose impossible butterflies and birds 
and blossoms he seemed to have dimmest re- 
membrances ; opened for his delectation her pre- 
cious jars of long-since candied sweetmeats ; 
laid him in her lavender-scented sheets ; inform- 
ed the neighbors with jubilation that this her 
son was dead and is alive again, was lost and is 
found; with a smack of her old vixenish vitali- 
ty uprooted the little grave-stone, as if she had 
got the better of Fate in the matter, and meant 
that Fate should know it; and finally and every 
day had Cicely prepare the nicest viands in the 
nicest way of which her old French cookery had 
imparted the love to the little maid ; for the mo- 
ther was of foreign extraction, though born on 
the shores of the Province of Maine, upon this 
side of the Atlantic. 

And Jean lingered and enjoyed it all, and 
planted and weeded in his mother’s garden, and 
sat on the wharves every sunset looking out to 
sea and fishing for flounders, and, by-and-by, 
taking his personal bearings, found himself more 
attached to this fine old lady than he had ever 
been to any thing in the course of his life, ex- 
cepting the old Last of her Line. 

Bat I doubt if, after all, this simple filial at- 
tachment was the entire cause of his letting the 
brig Buffer make a trip without him. He might, 
it is true, have staid at home just and merely 
for his mother; but Cicely made it doubly sure. 
For Jean was a young man unacquainted with 
maidens. He studied the adopted daughter of 
the house as a novelty; watched her come and 
go with the happy smile on her face; saw her 
rise glad-hearted, fresh as a rose, with dew-bright 
eyes, in the morning; bade her good-night while 
a little pensive grace hung in languid fashion 
about her in the evening. Here was somebody 
his mother had reared; consequently she must 
be like his mother, worthy and sterling. Not 
pretty ?—to him she was beautiful. Only com- 
monly good?—to him she was an angel. All at 
once Jean surprised himself walking airily like 
some nightly wayfarer under an unexpected sun- 
rise; but the sun was in his heart, a strange, 
rare, beautiful feeling there wrapping him in an 
atmosphere of joy and buoyancy, and leaving 
him in love. 
fresh, fragrant dawn with him, till by-and-by a 
deepening, widening emotion came, as if day 
verged on noon, and Jean experienced a dim 
sensation which another person than he would 
have interpreted as meaning the necessity that 
existed for something reciprocal in this affair, 
unless Jove were a most one-sided thing indeed. 


Now, for a week or two, it was 
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But Jean did not even know that it was love. 
His mother found it out for him. 

** Jean, I am jealous,” said she. 

‘¢ Jealous, mother ?” answered Jean, opening 
wide his shining blue eyes. 

**Yes. When you first came home it was me 
you watched, me you followed, me you waited 
on, me you talked to. Now—” 

** Well, mother—now ?” 

** Now it is Cicely.” 

** Cicely !” 

* And I am only the old woman.” 

**Fie! fie! forshame! But is itso? Well, 
she is a pretty thing to watch, to follow—is she 
not now, mother ?” 

‘*Pretty is that pretty does. 
find any man in a good wife. 
that.” 

** Wife!” 

**Yes, wife! What else are you making 
great eyes at her for?” 

“George! I must be an idiot. I never 
thought of that,”’ said Jean, a long breath lifting 
his shoulders and a shiver racing all over him. 

**So much the better for you,” said the sen- 
tentious old lady. 

But the thought was dealing havoc with Jean. 
He was trembling like a leaf. Cicely his wife. 
Heaven while he was yet alive. Freehold in an 
angel. In her smile by day and in her heart by 


And Cicely ‘Il 
I'll not deny 


night. ‘*Ohno, no, mother!” cried he. ‘ That 
Cicely will never look upon the 


can never be. 
likes of me.” 

And at that the mother fired. 

*“*T should like to know why not?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘* Who is there better for her to look 
at? Who is she to play the upstart? What 
right has the girl to hold herself above my boy ? 
Be still with your nonsense or I'll put her on 
her knees before you. Cicély indeed! Why, I 
all but took her out of the street!” 

** Mother !” 

‘* Well, well; I don’t go to say ‘twas her 
fault. Squire Andersgelt cheated her father 
and mother out of what they had; and of 


course the child couldn’t hinder their dying, | 


she was only a baby. 
of them.” 

** You have got reason on your side.” 

** Now but wasn’t it of them ?” 

** A rascal can get to the windward of any 
one.” 


But it was a great shame 


of him.” 

**T don’t know how you could, old lady. But 
what's he done to you?” 

**Don’t you know? Why, he has a mort- 
gage on the place!” 

‘“* This place ?” 

‘* What other ?” 

** For how much ?” 

‘* Well, there I rather got the windward of 
him. For more than it’s worth !” 

‘* Takes a rogue to deal with rogues—eh ?” 

**Why shouldn’t I? He has a good two 


‘I wish he hadn’t taken so much wind out | 
of my sails then as he went, or I’d speak plainer | 


thousand of Cicely’s, you see now, her father’s 
and mother’s, that she’ll never touch the first 
cent of.” 

‘“* Well, mother, we must raise that mortgage. 
That will make it all fair.” 

‘*IT wish you could. To tell you the truth— 
the real truth,” said the old lady, bending over 
to Jean’s chair with animated gesture, for she 
hardly knew which side of the question she was 
on, ‘* he pesters Cicely’s life out. 
in love with her.” 

*“*The presuming scoundrel! 
wretch !” 

“Hush! hush! how loud you talk. And I 
can’t see what for now—she’s a plain litt! 
thing though she’s trig. She's a sight too good 
for him, and that’s the naked truth !”’ 

sc By—” 

“Hush, I say! And now I'll tell you, Jean. 
In about a year, in seven or eight months, the 
time of the mortgage expires. And he can fore- 
close. And he’s said something about it—yes, 
he has! And he’s given me to understand that, 
if Cicely ‘Il marry him, he'll make it all over to 
her to do with just as she’s the mind. And of 
course then I can live on in my little house and 
garden till the end of my days. "I'won’t be 
long. But I don’t want to die in the work- 
house,” said the old lady, beginning to ery. 

‘*Belay there! Who’s going to die in a 
work-house? Who does that while their son 
has hands? Don't you let me hear any more 
of that. I'll pay this mortgage, I say, if I 
have to take it out of the fellow’s hide after 
ward !” 

‘* But I don’t think Cicely ’d mind now.” 

‘*Mind which? Marrying or hiding?” 

‘*Pshaw! She was quite agreeable—that is 
to say, she used to cry some—but girls are al- 
ways crying—and she didn’t positively say no 
till you came home”—Jean’s face brightened— 
‘and now the Squire’s been here a half-dozen 
times, and the minute she hears his dog bark 
she just ups and goes to bed.” 

‘** And what does Andersgelt say to that?” 

‘** He shakes his cane at me!” sobbed the old 
lady. 

** Andersgelt is a good-looking man, isn’t he ?” 
asked Jean, dubiously. 

“ Yes—for them that likes your black beau- 
ties.” 

‘¢ Rich ?” 

** Yes, oh yes.” 

Jean’s voice fell as his heart did. 

** Respected ?” he asked. 

“Well, he isn’t a professor. But he’s regu- 
| lar at morning service; he goes to prayer-meet- 

ing, and he spends with a free hand for thc 

missions, and the ministers, and the Jews.” 

** Young still ?” 
‘‘ Just in his prime, you might say. A little 

past forty.” 

| ** Handsome house ?” 

‘* And every thing like a palace in it.” 
‘* Little stingy about such sort of things?” 
‘‘Not he. Sets a good table. And he'll 


He’s—he’s— 


The daring 
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dress his wife, if he ever gets her, like a count- 
ess—no mistake.” 

‘¢ Why don’t Cicely have him ?” asked Jean, 
savagely. 

‘¢ Because — because”—quavered and sobbed 
the old lady, “I think it's—because she loves 
you!” 

* Jean's chair spun over on the turf behind 
him, he had caught his mother in his arms and 
was kissing her face in every seam and wrinkle. 

‘Yes, yes,” said she, with half a laugh in 


well pleased in spite of herself, that the adage 
declaring discretion to be the better part of 
valor was applicable to the present situation, 
and she hobbled into the house as fast as her 
feet and her cane could carry her. Yet this was 
not so fast but that, glancing over her shoulder 
—how could she help it ?—she saw Jean give 
one long look up into the deepening twilight 
sky, then bend his face upon the face beneath 
it, while for a moment Cicely held away with 
averted head and repulsing hand, and then in 


: 


the midst of her tears, when he released her. 
«It’s all very well. But I’d have you to know 
that you’re not kissing me.” 

‘* Who then, pray ?” 

‘* You're kissing Cicely.” 

““T!” And while Jean was amazed at his 
mother’s audacity, he had a silent, sidelong 
an idea that if he were kissing Cicely 


sudden vehemence, blushing damask, smiling 
sunshine, she flung her arm about his neck and 
met his lips herself. 

It was a lonely place where the cottage stood; 
nothing but fields between it and the harbor 
stretched, and seldom any rash observer loitered 
there. Night had fallen now; there was neither 
moon nor star, but a soft haze over all the sky. 
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gleam of 


the kisses would taste very different. 

‘*Now, mother, don’t you fret,” said he. 
“Tl pay this man his money if there’s any 
friend in New York or any gold in Brazil. Be 
at ease on that. And if I shouldn’t, you and 
Cicely could be happy in some other home of 
your own son’s making; couldn’t you, mother?” 

** Yes,” said she, doubtfully. ‘* Yes, I sup- 
pose I could. But I don’t want to be. I was 
born in this house. I was married in it. You 
were born in it. He died in it. J want to die 
in it too.” 

**So you shall; so you shall. There, now, 
let your heart rest. He sha’n’t have the house, 
and he sha’n’t have Cicely.” 

**T don’t know—” 

‘* Not if what you tell me is true.” 

** Do you suppose Id tell you any thing else?” 
she cried, with anger as ready as ever. ‘Did I 
ever speak falsely? The mortgage—” 

“T mean about her—about me—that—it seems 
like taking the name of the Lord in vain to say 
it, though I never minded doing that much, to 
be sure. I mean if it’s true, as you told me, 
that Cicely loves me, mother,” said Jean, hum- 
bly. 

‘Oh! oh! oh!” suddenly burst forth behind 
them both; and there stood Cicely on the step, 
with what could be seen of her face around her 
hands that were covering it, now as red as roses 
and now as pale as snow. 

‘*She’s going to faint!” cried Jean. 

‘*If she dares!” cried the old lady, comfort- 
ed by Jean’s assurance respecting the payment 
of her debt, and yielding like any woman to the 
natural course of a true love affair. 

But Cicely’s hands had dropped from her face, 
and though she was now the color of death her 
eyes were flashing with a maidenly indignation 
even while she reeled and caught at the door- 
post. For all that she would have fallen—for 


surprise, and anger, and shame, and battling 
hope made every drop of blood surge back upon 
her heart—had not Jean sprang and caught her 
to himself, and held her there with a strange, 
sacred feeling of awe, close, close against his 


breast. 


And here it occurred to the mother, | 


The two stood together, leaning half on the gate 
at the end of the garden, half upon each other. 
They said little; for it was with them the full- 
ness of that ecstasy that needs no words; now 
and then lips met in long, silent kisses. His 
arms were wrapped about her; she could hear 
his great heart beat. Cicely was appeased, 
she had never dared believe 
such joy in store for her, a little maid with the 
comeliness of youth—no other. Jean, in his 
own consciousness, seemed to stand far nearer 
to something high and holy than ever before; 
such a sacred significance had his rapture that 
he would have thought only an archangel up in 
the clear blue heaven could suffer such trans- 
port of deep and holy bliss. Every time he bent 
and kissed his promised bride a thrill coursed 
through him. He thanked God all the time 
from the inmost hollows of his heart, first for 


blessed, resting ; 


| making her at all, and then for giving her to 


him. As they stood thus, peaceful and brimmed 
with gladness, a rustling sound broke on their 
ears; it was a dog brushing through the herbs 
and grasses; then, reaching the gate, he began 
to bay. Suddenly warned, Cicely would have 
turned for flight ; but on the instant all of Jean’s 
enravishment flowed into a bristling defiance. 
He caught her closer, held her firmer, and await- 
ed his rival. A few heavy, plunging heart- 
beats; still his arms surrounded her, and her 
head lay against his breast. Then a form took 
shape out of the semi-darkness, and Andersgelt 
stood before them. About them the trees were 
shaking down fragrance, the wind was lightly 
wandering, the fire-flies were dancing in errant 
gleams. He surveyed them, and took the scene 
in surely. His black, angry eyes burned upon 
Jean, who returned their glance with blue light- 
nings. Then he raised his hand in a vindictive 
gesture of menace, and whistling to his dog re- 
turned into the obscurity out of which he came. 

The lovers went back to the door-side bench 
beside the rose-trellised porch. The old mother 
had been long asleep. They sat there in the 
soft hazy summer night, making no plans, mur- 
muring only now and then, thoughtless of the 
future, contented to the utmost with each other 
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and the present. And when the clock from 
within told them it was no longer night but 
morning, they parted only to meet again after 
sunrise, and wonder, as conscious gaze met 
gaze, if the night had been a dream. 

These weeks passed to them like a dream in- 
deed. In their course a pleasant change came 
over Cicely, one not unusual under similar cir- 
cumstances ; there was a new brightness on her 
hair, a new bloom on her face, a soft lustre all 
about her skin, a color and illumination to her 
glance; smiles perpetually came and went upon 
her lips like bees making honey there, as Jean 
told her. Love, it seemed, was turning her into 
something positively pretty. When Squire An- 
dersgelt saw her passing in those days he used 
to set his teeth and go home and look tri- 
umphantly at the date of the mortgage, as if to 
make assurance trebly sure. He knew that a 
prodigal improvident sailor could by no possi- 
bility have saved money enough to meet that ; 
and once gone to sea again, and the thing fore- 
closed, why, Cicely should soon choose between 
himself for husband or the work-house for home 
to her adopted mother. He justified his scheme 
to himself by no other logic than that he chose 
it; that he had sought her before Jean ever saw 
her; that he would make her care for him; and 
that the evil would be in it if he could not pro- 
vide more happiness for a girl of Cicely’s intelli- 
gence than could that scape-grace with all his 
arts. As for poor Jean, his arts, so called, were 
comprised in his warm heart, his honest tongue, 
his ready hand, his robust beauty, like that of 
some young Viking, with the tan apon his cheek, 
the snow upon his brow, and the blue eyes shin- 
ing from under the mass of yellow locks. It is 
true Cicely was a girl of intelligence, and had 
received the customary school education of the 
place; and also true that she contained more 
theoretical knowledge in her little finger, as they 
say, than Jean did in his whole hand: but the 
fact had its curious counterbalances, for if Cicely 
knew that brandy came from Bordeaux, Jean 
knew that washing-day came there but once in 
six months; if by any effort of imagination she 
could associate dates and palm-leaf fans, Jean 
could remember how he had climbed the tree 
and plucked the date; if she knew that Colum- 
bus discovered America, Jean had trodden on 
the spot where first he set his foot; if she knew 


that earthquakes sometimes swallowed cities, | 


Jean had himself, he could tell her, been swal- 
lowed by one and ejected as a bad morsel ; if she 
knew the world was a globe, Jean had proved it 
by sailing round it. 


had ever learned from books might be expected 
to do for her. 
in that regard than Squire Andersgelt believed. 
And as all the knowledge in the world is not to 
be weighed evenly with one pure feeling, Jean 
stood for Cicely the king of men, and to him 
she wore a halo. He saw her moving about her 
daily tasks, and ‘however trivial and common- 
place they were she seemed to give a glory to 


His practical experience | 
stood him in better stead than all the little she | 


They were more meetly matched | 
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the work. He did not dream of downright mar- 
riage yet; he must deserve her first; it might 
have been too daring; he must make a nest fi; 
for his bird; the mortgage must be paid; and 
then! He shut his eyes at that point as at 
something too dazzling tocontemplate. So their 
future remained unexplored ; they were pledged 
to each other, that was enough. And in this 
state word reached them that the brig Bu/, 
awaited her mate. In the mean time when the 
day for the payment of the mortgage’s interest 
arrived, and Jean had seen Cicely and his mo- 
ther counting out the proceeds of the garden 
and of their needles, he had swept it all back 
into the drawer again, telling them to keep it 
for next time and idle a little now, after which 
he paid the sum himself, assuring his mother 
that when he reached New York he should find 
friends there that would arrange it all. Thus 
when the hour of parting arrived he had no 
funds in reserve for his proposed journey by 
coach—it was long ere the diabolical days of 
railroads—and consequently was forced to ship 
before the mast for the trip in a little schooner. 
Foul weather followed, they were obliged to beat 
off the coast, and the passage that should have 
taken ten days absorbed a month. This would 
have mattered little to Jean, for in parting with 
Cicely such assurance of her devotion had been 
impressed upon him that it was like sacramental 
meat strengthening his spirit, and giving him a 
perpetual treasure of happy reflection; but what 
made it matter to him was that when they 
reached New York at last he found the old Cap- 
tat of the forsaken Last of her Line, on whom 
he had relied to purchase the mortgage of his 
mother’s house, had taken advantage of the de- 
lay to slip his cable, as they phrased it, and be 
off for the unknown shore. This of itself was a 
grief to Jean, but, added to the condition of 
affairs, became too much. Still there was one 
other person who, he knew, would help him. 
It was too late that night, he would see him in 
the morning before the brig Buffer sailed. He 
went on board of the Buffer to sleep, with this 
understanding; and as had happened to him 
once before, in the morning he found himself 
out of sight of land, for a wind had sprung up 
in the night, and, mate or no mate, the Captain 
of the Buffer meant to take advantage of it, 
ignorant that Captain Jean had come on board. 

In vain Jean swore and gnashed his teeth, 
there he was, and there he was to stay. What 
would, what should Cicely and his mother think ? 
Captain Jean was at sea under new considera- 
tions; with such anchor on shore he would 
scarcely be any more the reckless thing he had 
been. What could they think of him? Forty 
days must elapse before a syllable could reach 
them. All his cheerful lightness went by the 
board; he threw safety to the winds; became 
ready for desperate deeds; and was in just the 
mood, as they made Brazilian headlands, that 
the Captain, who had a heavy contraband ven- 
ture of his own on board, desired to see 
hii. 
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il. 

They had finished their business in the port 
of entry, discharged their cargo, received their 
freight, taken their papers, and now stood out 
to sea only to make the shore a little further to 
the north, under cover of the darkness and at 
their old rendezvous. 

The proper signals had been given, the cus- 
tomary ones returned, Captain Jean and another 
put off in a yaw) to make all right on land. 
hat was speedily done: and swiftly and silent- 
y the boats came out to the brig’s side to be 
iden, and swiftly and silently with muffled oars 
nade off again into the darkness; while to ex- 
yedite matters, in his burning impatience for 

me, Captain Jean himself became the master 
if one boat-load, and went on shore to settle and 
to receive the various moneys due on what would 
have proved, upon his return, a very profitable 
affair to all hands but himself, who happened to 
have no risk in it. This would occasion neces- 
sarily a fine economy of time in mutual courte- 
sies in the banquet and the drinking-bout which 
wdinarily took place on board the brig Buffer, 
and would now be dispensed with altogether. 

Jean and his two companions steered the boat 
into the shallow cove, and far within the tidal 
cave in whose upper recesses the smugglers be- 
stowed their hoards. ‘Then they unloaded the 
boat, and, hitching it below, went up to finish 
the business with the principals, who were no 
languid natives, but shrewd and subtle Portu- 
gruese. 

The account had been rendered, the money 
passed, cigars exchanged with congratulations, 
a few remarks on the necessities and the time 
of the next voyage, and regrets that they had 
missed seeing el Senhor Capitan Jean on the 
last one, and with two stout bags of doubloons 
inside his jacket, Captain Jean and his compan- 
ions turned to go. 

They had traversed half the slippery way down- 
ward when suddenly a strange sound smote their 
ears—the click of arms; the damp walls gave it 
dull broken echoes; the water, the cave, the 
shore, the whole region seemed to be alive with 
it. 

“Ha!” cried Captain Jean, ‘‘ are they play- 
ing us false up there? But they are black- 
hearted rascals enough for it. I’ve been think- 
ing, boys, that this is the last time I'll help 
cheat Don Pedro of a real. There's plenty of 
sweeter work to do.” 

‘* There it is again!” said one of his compan- 
ions. . 

** The sound is from below !” a horrible whis- 
per came sliding down to tell them. 

The next instant a bengola light like a bale- 
fire shed its terrific illumination through each 
remotest crevice of the place, and they saw the 
panic-stricken malefactors crouching above them, 
a Tine of soldiery standing firm below—and a 
sonorous voice bade them surrender in the name 
of the law. 

Jean’s blood was up. He snatched at his pis- 
tols, meaning to die hard; they were useless; 


in both the charge had been dampened. He 
awaited them then in his gigantic strength; he 
threw the first two that approached him over 
his shoulder and into the shallow sea; a mo- 
ment more, and he was surrounded, overpow- 
ered, pinioned. The two soldiers had floun- 
dered to shore again; half the smugglers had 
thrown themselves into the water, and noise- 
Jessly glided away into the darkness and depth; 
only the three above were taken, and only Jean 
and his mates, the three below. Then stepping 
in file, the six were marshaled down to the wa- 
ter’s brink again, then up the path of thickets 
and through a kind of prickly chaparral, and out 
upon a highway. Here the officer in charge, a 
ruffianly sort of fellow, ordered a halt, and in- 
formed them, perhaps to cheer the weary road 
ahead, that, taken in the act of such an offense 
against the empire, there was but one punish- 
ment: and they began their march that night to 
perpetual imprisonment in the Diamond Mines. 

‘* Henceforth,” said the officer, ‘‘ you have 
forfeited all civil rights, and are the slaves of 
his Imperial Majesty.” 

‘*Never!” said Captain Jean, in his lingua 
franca, that passed current every where. “Nev- 
er while alive!” 

The officer laughed. 
‘take our way to the mountain region and the 
Diamond Mines.” 

The Diamond Mines! Young slaves already 
decrepit, stooping over the shrunken river-beds, 
sifting interminable sands; victims of “ veta” 
and malaria; distorted, maimed, branded, lash- 
ed, writhing; withered with pestilential fevers ; 
suffering every indignity, pain, and misery, and 
sorrow—all that, with Death for the jailer, and 
no freedom till he turned the key. Jean nodded 
to the chief smuggler, with whom he was chain- 
ed, and said in low, impressive tones, ‘ Into 
those Diamond Mines I do not go alive.” 

The answer came from an unexpected quarter. 
It was a smart stroke of the commanding offi- 
cer’s riding lash along his face. Jean turned, 
gave the man one great glare out of his blue 
eyes that should have made him tremble. In 
his code in that regard there was but a single 
article: Blood for a blow. The officer, how- 
ever, only laughed again, struck all their irons 
to make sure that they were sound, mounted his 
mule, the other soldiers did the same, the chain- 
ed prisoners marched between, and they took up 
their way indeed to the mountain region and the 
Diamond Mines. 

All that night they marched, and still after 
sunrise, until the hot hours of approaching noon; 
then they had reached a government station, 
were brought under shelter, and allowed food 
and rest. In the cool of the day they were com- 
manded again to take the road. 

At first Captain Jean refused to lift a foot; 
he remained there recumbent, and of course in 
sullen despair. Threats and oaths proving fu- 
tile, the officer renewed the blow of the night 
before with the stinging knot of his whip. It 
brought no more effect to Jean’s fixed face than 


‘““We now,” said he, 
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the alighting of a fly would have done. Then | dropped down again into the unfathomable shad. 


the enemy bethought himself of a master-stroke ; ow. 


As they swayed to and fro on this filamen: 


neither chivalrous nor humane himself, he had | between heaven and hell, even the doomed slave< 
yet heard of such things in others. He straight-| held their breath till the solid earth should seize 


way had the lash applied to the bare back of their stepsagain. As for Jean, he felt of his hand 


Jean’s companions, till, finding it possible to 
endure their cries no longer, Jean sprang to his 
feet and precipitately led the way. The officer 
signaled his satisfaction by affording Jean him- 
self the final flirt of his thong across the eyes ; 
but upon him this time Captain Jean did not 
waste the fire of a glance; he had his plans ma- 
tured and under way, and he meant that either 
himself or the officer should reach the Diamond 
Mines a dead man or not at all. He had eaten 
nothing since they started; but the Indians at 
the station had privately sold him a quantity of 
those coca leaves that they chew to support their 
strength, and which, unlike other stimulants, 
give great supplies of nervous energy without 
impairing any vital function. On this, as barely 
as it should be possible, he intended to live till 
he should have lost sufficient flesh to slip his 
palm through the handcuffs. 

At that moment officer and escort alike should 
give their last look at the midnight sky in terror. 

The road that they now pursued branched aside 
from the highway and followed a seldom-irod- 
den trai', intersected by brawling torrents and 
mangrove thickets hard to traverse, leading now 
along the verge of sheer precipices, and now de- 
scending into the reeking depths of the luxuriant 
wilderness. If Jean had been a member of 
some daring adventure, the superb scenes would 
have made his brain expand with delight; as it 
was, he constantly felt lying against his heart, 
like a rasping shirt of thorns, that letter of his 
mother’s which had been sent after him, reach- 
ing Rio Janeiro the night he left, telling that the 
little sum saved to meet the coming quarter-day 
and other expenses had that very night been 
stolen from them, they could not say by whom; 
and upon informing Squire Andersgelt of the 
same he had smiled and renewed his proposals 
to Cicely, and averring that when quarter-day 
came it was plain no fate could save them, and 
unless he hastened how could she tell what 
would happen! And Jean remembered with 
desperation how penniless he was even if he were 
free—and here he was aslave! Thus this little 
fact of New England life blotted out for Jean all 
the color and resplendence of the tropic glade, 
all the bold beauty of the porphyritic mountain- 
side. Close beside them, as they tramped, a 
river of whirling foam poured its white column 
from the lofty ledge above, and fell into a ravine 
whose depth was dark with a blackness that 
sunbeam never pierced; they crossed the abyss 
on a bridge of slender chains woven together 
with strips of hide, and only broad enough for 
their feet: over them waved and lightly balanced 
a canopy of blossoms where the wandering wild 
vines had laced together the tops of the gigantic 
trees on either side in an arabesque of dazzling 





hue, raining down a ravishing fragrance ; under 
them the mist of the torrent rose in smoke, and | 


| cuffs with a victor’s smile; he was scarcely any 


longer a man, but fast becoming kindred to the 
savage things that by night they heard horribly 
howling in the shades. Then, the bridge cross- 
ed, they wound up and down once more, til] at 
last, dismissing the mules, they took to canoes 
and embarked on one of the shallow frothing 
river-courses—a maze of silver rapids and em- 
erald glooms threading the heart of an enormous 
forest. Opaque here with the shadows of state- 
ly araucarias an arrow’s flight in height; be- 
wilderingly splendid there, where the dark drag- 
on and cashew trees were tangled in vivid meshes 
of the sumptuous orchids, in magnificent trum- 
pet and passion-flowers, each one festal, a freak 
of color and sunlight, a bursting star of penetrat- 
ing powdery perfume, that made drunken all the 
heavy air about them; and in another place all 
again becoming soft and soothing to the eye, 
where the palm groves swung their lofty boughs 
in clear spaces, or where close down to the wa- 
ter’s edge crowded the monstrous ferns, feather- 
ing at giddy heights their delicate sprays of 
fairest green against a sky of such clear brill- 
iancy that to breathe its air seemed like living 
in the heart of some pure and vast jewel. Far 
in retreating hollows they could see the giant 
fig wreathed with the blooms of the white vanilla, 
that sent its softly-bitter sweetness floating lan- 
guidly to find the river-course; or a sudden 
cluster of cacti, like living flames, wasted their 
wealth of startling color on the deadly coral 
snake that hissed at their feet, or fed with their 
beauty the melancholy song of the Alma per- 
dida that by night sighed through the spaces of 
the wood, what time the alligator, in his bronze 
plate-armor, lifted his terrible leer from the wa- 
ters. By day the chattering monkeys tossed 
down the savage fruits to them as they passed ; 
the birds fluttered among the sprays like flakes 
of colored fire; the great anaconda twined him- 
self from stem to stem, his scaly sides glistening 
in azure and vermil and gold; they surprised 
flocks of rosy flamingoes fishing at the mouths 
of the affluent brooks; insects that were atoms 
of gossamer and light skimmed about them, 
they parted vast fleets of the papillon bleu hov- 
ering down the stream in the tide of air just 
over the current, and shedding back the morning 
radiance.from their wide wings of filmy sapphire 
and silver and beryl; or others came in clouds 
about their heads, winged, as it were, with broad- 
est petals of the pale wild rose. By night th: 
garnet-star lighted their path—above them th 
great Magellanic cloud wheeled upon the ghost) 
shimmer of its way, the Southern Cross hung 
out of heaven its pendent mass of gorgeous jew- 
elry; while below, the green beetle flickered 
in the swamps, they divined the little serpent 
thrusting up its head like a hood crusted with 
gems, and the very leaves in the breeze scin- 
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tillated with a phosphorescent fire. Surrounded 
by such glory, Jean almost forgot to curse. 

: By landing, and bearing the boat from below 
the score of cataracts to the smooth water above, 
by poling their way through rushing rapids, by 
rowing almost constantly against the current, by 
catching in their sail whatever breezes chanced 
to blow, they had at last gone as far as it was 
possible to go by water, and the escort, more 
weary than the slave, hailed the rugged foot- 
path once more that found them within but two 
days’ hill-side march of the Diamond Mines. 

They encamped that night on the edge of 
the forest, sheltered from a sudden storm by a 
natural abatis of colossal fallen trunks, out of 
whose interstices and round whose roughness the 
rarest, gayest, and most pungent flowers and 
fungi grew and rioted. Behind them the forest 
abruptly terminated with sudden tropical transi- 
tion, having carried its luxuriance to the splen- 
did end; below them a valley stretched, and on 
one side the hill rose a jagged mass of rock up 
and around which to-morrow they were to wind. 


As they laid the fire together in the lowering | 


shadow, a little light moving far up the heights 
gleamed upon them ; it descended gradually, and 
ere long they could distinguish the form that 
bore it—a miner stepping slowly down with a 
cup, like those earthen things found embedded 
in the Roman Campagna, out of which the flame 


issued at one.end, while it was suspended by a | 


bending iron rod from the front of his cap. He 
carried a packet of ore upon his back, yet in 
spite of it held himself erect in a certain lofty 
nobility, and with his strange color and stranger 
outline made a picturesque vision against the 
darkening sky. He was probably a half-breed, 
once condemned to death for some early blood- 
shed, and pardoned under the condition of per- 
petually carrying the ore and jewels from station 
to station: his stately gait and noble mien re- 
quired no other witness to prove how trust-wor- 
thy a bearer. The dark thickened overhead, 
the air grew full of intensely suffocating heat, 
and suddenly a straight shaft of fire shot from 
the sky to meet the tiny flame of the cup, and 
the figure stepping statelily from jag to jag fell 
with the bolt and lay lifeless within a stone’s- 
throw of the forest party, while all the welkin 
rang with the thunder-peal. Jean and even 
the Portuguese were struck to stone. Not so 
their masters. The officer uttered a contempt- 
uous sentence; it mattered to him no more than 


the falling of a mountain mule; before another | 


bolt could have found the time to gather he had 
his men unstrap the packet of ore and put it 
with their own affairs; he himself took from 
the dead miner’s neck the little pouch full of its 
oitavas of diamonds and slung it about his own. 
Then a few blossom-strewn boughs covered the 


carrier’s form from sight till to-morrow the vul- | 
The whole incident had not re- 


tures came. 
quired the quarter of an hour, and had no more 
effect upon the soldiers and their leaders than 
the plunge of a stricken hawk. 

It was twilight when the storm broke, but 


made blackest night in an instant by the down- 
right rivers of rain; yet fiercely as the rain fell 
no drop reached them, for the woven mat of the 
forest roof was impenetrable. Now and then 


a blending flash showed the great plain lying 
below them, in stretch on stretch of broken shad- 
ow netted with glancing streams; showed thc 
silver fall of the torrent of rain; showed the aw- 
ful outlines of the wild beasts leaping past them, 


terrified shades, into the shelter of the woods and 
thickets. All the time the rattle of the thun- 
der was followed by the low, long, muffled roar 
of the jaguar, the yell of the forest cat, and the 
shrill scream of the golden macaws in concert. 

It was past midnight when the retiring tem- 
pest suffered them to sleep; and then the fire 
of fragrant cascarilla bark and ponderous iron- 
wood heaped high, the sentry sat on guard, and 
the others, well worn and weary, stretched them- 
selves straight as the dead ore-carrier beside 
them, and forgot fatigues and woes alike in 
dreams. 

All but Jean. 

He could slip his hands through the hand 
cuffs. 

At last he was free. But not free unless his 
companions were; and not free while one of 
these men lived to follow on the track. He 
chewed his coca leaf and lay awake, and fur- 
tively eyed the sentry by the fire. He wondered 
then how strong he was—if this arm had any 
vigor, if this wrist had any nerve, if there could 
be any quailing in his spirit. And while the 


| clouds parted and fled away over the valley, and 


on a jetty sky a slender waning moon lay with 


| such clear-cut edges that she seemed like a bev- 


eled topaz in relief, Jean never let his fatal 
gaze evade the nodding sentry. 

Nodding, starting, sinking, fallen—lost at 
last into profoundest slumber. 

Then Jean’s hands were loose. In a twink- 
ling his links of chain undone. He would not 
unbind his companions yet, their hands were 
not as sure, their stroke as steady, they had 
neither the fire nor the hate that burned and 
}corroded his soul. Stealthy as a panther he 
crept to the fallen embers and drew thence a 
great brand of the iron-wood. Now swift exe- 
jeution and not a tremor. A blow that let no 
groan follow it; another; the round was swift 
and deadly, but one remained. Over that man 
| only he paused; he wanted all the evil in him, 
all the venom, all the rancor, to count when his 
arm fell. Over that man only he paused— 
paused till conscious sleep withdrew its veil from 
torpid sense and the sleeper had lifted his star- 
tled head—paused till in the light of the dying 
fire and the wasting moon he should see and 
know the gaunt demon glaring above him; and 
then blood had wiped out the blow. 

Jean waked and freed the others. 
man again. ‘‘Come,” said he, ‘‘ perhaps they 
are stunned. Perhaps they are dead. In ei- 
ther case let us fly.” And hastily making such 
preparation as was indispensable they retraced 
their way to the stream, and with bounding ex- 





He was a 
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ultation Jean felt the oitavas of diamonds hard 
against his heart, and making his mother’s let- 
ter softness itself. Not one moment did Jean 
tremble over his deed. It had been his life or 
theirs. He had been reared unchristianly, al- 
most as a barbarian. In his apprehension, not 
law, but he himself, held the scales, and in such 
balance his freedom outweighed all their paltry 
beings. Gentle-hearted, sparing wasp and fly, 
lie would never know a shiver of remorse for this 
dark night’s work; it had been the act of self- 
defense; he had smitten nothing but reptiles. 
And then, if he had so much as paused to think 
of it, it might have seemed to him that even 
Nature herself set her seal of work well done 
upon the deed, when morning broke over them, 
and they staid to snatch some food in the gar- 
den of a long-deserted hacienda, which the wil- 
derness had hastened to restore to itself with all 
the arts and strategies of most tumultuous vines 
and maddest efflorescence. It was the moment 
on the verge of sunrise; delicate pearl tints 
sheathed the atmosphere, and over them a gold- 
en breath diffused, while the whole heaven seem- 
ed nothing but one fresh, deep, and enormous 
perfume. The soft dark greenery glittered yet 
from the wet wings of the storm, the orange- 
trees hung their boughs of heavy snow, and scat- 
tered udorous dew upon the aloes underneath 
them, that, all starred and diamonded, blossom- 
ed as if in some,old mage’s realm every minute 
concluded for them the century. Out of the 
dripping thickets great creamy flowers looked in 
bland amaze, and shook themselves into a mist 
now and then as their stems grew too heavy to 
hold their shining weight; the pomegranate- 
trees, lifting themselves out of the clinging lush- 
ness of bush and brier, fanned their tawny flames 
with new lustre; the old heliotrope shrubs im- 
pregnated the rain-globes on their clusters of 
deepest, tenderest purple with most passionate, 
most intoxicating sweetness; and off from every 
leaf, every thorn, and every spike ran rillets of 
crystal and fragrance, till the scale of odors, as 
of colors, was complete... While they gazed it 
was morning; and the risen sun put forth one 
long spear and touched into life a miracle that 
had almost the power of effacing for them for- 
ever all memory of the dark and horror-filled 
night. It was an aged and lofty mimosa stand- 
ing in an open space, and from each of its branch- 
es the wild aérides had slung their brilliant blos- 
soms; and all along its rugged trunk daring li- 
anas had climbed and bloomed, and climbed 
again and knotted themselves in a glory of pe- 
tal and nectary, and every one was dashed with 
dew and laden with spice. Parroqnets sat in 
the boughs, insects flirted about the flowers, in 
the nooks of the lianas humming-birds had built 
their nests; and over all some gigantic spider 
had ambitionsly woven his immense web, and 
from the airiest tip to the lowest root the sheet 
of gossamer, threaded and beaded with moisture, 
hung quivering there, imprisoning in one vast 
net the tree, the blooms, and the humming- 
birds that, floating, glancing, flashing, like liv- 
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ing jewels and winged flowers themselves, were 
each a fantastic blaze, by turns, of chatoyan: 
sapphire, emerald, and almondine. Every time 
a bird stirred, a flower fell, or a sigh of wind 
stirred through the heavy branches, the old mi- 
mosa shivered and trembled all along each sens. 
itive leaf and fibre, and shook its beautiful bur- 
den into a sparkle of flying prisms and splen- 
dors. Then a flaw rustled all the garden, a 
light puff of wind came, turned up the edges of 
the shining veil, slowly stripped the tree, set 
free the darting humming-birds, and with halj 
the gauzy insects tangled in it, and its shimmer 
strewn with brilliant petals, bore the gossamer 
lightly up and away like a vision into the sky. 
And having watched the dazzle disappear, 
Jean drew a long breath and clutched the pouch 
upon his heart; and his associates, alternate), 
shouldering the packet of ore, which they con- 
sidered to be indemnifyingly theirs, they all 
plunged once again into the tortuous ways of 
the forest—ready to meet fever, famine, fa- 
tigue, and death, to lose or find the coast, the 
cave, and the brig Buffer, but never to become 
slaves for life toiling in equinoctial river-beds, 


Ill. 

While Jean had thus been wading through 
tropical sins and sights and sufferings, blistered 
with heats and tortured with stings, affairs had 
gone on in the little town of Lubec much as his 
mother had warned him. 

Cicely grew sad and pale thinking of him, 
pining for him. The mother fretted and fever- 
ed herself—still no word, no whisper. Was he, 
after all, like any thistledown-hearted sailor lad, 
with a wife in every port? Perhaps he never 
meant to come back again. Whether he were 
in New York, or in Brazil, or in the deep sea it- 
self, they did not know; but in an inspiration 
his mother had sent her letter after him, yet 
vainly waited for reply. Ah well, she had bur- 
ied him once, she used to say; now let them 
bury him again. And as mail after mail can 
in, and came in empty for them, time brought 
round Squire Andersgelt’s quarter-day. 

Leave is light, says the old proverb; but 
Squire Andersgelt found Cicely’s leave, at any 
rate, a heavy task to obtain. She had repulsed 
him as coolly and civilly as it was possible to re- 
pulse one who would take no repulse. There 
was something about this fresh, good little maid- 
en that had bewitched the man—so innocent, 
and simple, and sweet, his own negation of such 
qualities demanded her; the oftener he saw her 
the more determined he became to win her, fair 
means or foul; the more surely he detected her 
anxiety and sorrow, the more surely he felt him- 
self capable of giving her happiness enough to 
satisfy any woman; and such was the nature 
of his passion that her very grief made his glad- 
ness. Cicely used to wonder at the creature's 
pertinacity, for she said to herself in the glass 
every day that she was actually ugly now. He 
eve was almost bereft of its brightness througli 
so much watching and weeping, her step had no 
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yger any elasticity, and all her pretty girlish 
yr had fled with peace. She was forever on 
the stretch of expectation, and did nothing but 
start and tremble. It is a sad thing for one to 
sit at home in ignorance and suspense; it sucks 
the life out of the heart, and slackens the very 
fibres with which one holds to heing. Cicely 
felt fainter and sadder, and more desolate every 
day. Moreover, all this was to be concealed 
fi ym Jean’s mother, who must be made cheer- 
ful with reflected cheerfulness ; and the old lady, 
well deceived, grew buoyant with hope as Cice- 
grew heavy with doubt. Poor Cicely! the 
> sunshine turned into shadow for her; she 
believed now that she was going to die, and was 
thankful for it; for if Jean were already dead 
she should find him so; but if he had forsaken 
her, what better could she do than die! In ei- 
ther case life was misery, and in the eternal sleep 
was rest. 

She was in this mood when one day Squire 
Andersgelt came to present his case for the last 
time. She sat in the doorway of the little porch 

the door at the back of the entry which ran 
through the house set open for the draft, for it 
was a sultry Indian summer day—and listened 
to what he must needs utter, while he leaned 
against the trellis of the porch and pleaded. 
Within she could hear the voice of the old lady, 
who had been a second mother to Cicely, sing- 
ing as she could one part of an antique fuguing 
tune—a weak, thin, tremulous voice that had a 
ghost of sweetness haunting it like a smell of 
pressed roses in some long-unopened book— 
singing the beautiful, bounding, old-fashioned 
tune, and giving to the quaint flexures and trills, 
where breath is lost in breath, an indescribable 

as she quavered : 
**Come, my beloved, haste away, 

Cut short the hours of thy delay; 

Fly like a youthful hart or r 

Over the hills where spices grow!" 
And to Cicely’s memory came the echoes of an- 
other tune as wild with the soul’s sorrow as this 
one was with the soul’s desire; and her own 
voice almost broke into its burden: 

“As on some lonely building-top 
The sparrow tells its moan, 
Far from the tents of joy and hope 
I sit and grieve alone,” 

But she was not &lone; for, whatever gentle 
sound came from within, without the strong, 
sturdy tones of Squire Andersgelt made a strange 
contrast. ‘To-morrow it was in his power to 
foreclose the mortgage, to turn both her adopted 
mother and herself into the street. For herself, 
what would she care? But for the other one— 
the sweet old soul whose fires had long since 
burned out, and who sat softly singing there in 
her trust that Providence would not forsake her 
—for her it was too much. 

‘If Lam, as you say, Sir,” said Cicely, faint- 
ly, and with no little hesitation, ‘‘so dear to 
you, why are you willing to occasion my dis- 
tress? Be generous to me, and let us live here 
still, and pay you rent as we have always paid 
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you interest; it will be for such a very little 
while. For she is old; and as for me, you see 
that I am dying.” 

** Dying? dying?” cried Andersgelt. ‘‘ Nevy- 
er! ‘That is the very reason why. If you stay 
here you will die; itis a moping place; you can 
pine yourself into the grave, so infernally alone. 
But look a moment: in my house the scene is 
new, it is light, itis cheery; you shall not know 
sorrow ; I will prevent unhappiness; I will wor- 
ship you, Cicely, far more as your husband than 
as your lover even, and I will spend my life in 
making yours content. Only come! And as 
for her, your mother, she can stay here if she 
prefers; or let her come with you; she shall 
still be mistress there as here; she shall be my 
mother as well as yours ; the house shall be hers ; 
she shall have sunshine, and plenty, and rest; 
her last hours shall be her best; we will both of 
he leaves us feel 
her blessing staying after. Think of it, Cicely! 
Consent and come.’ 

The picture was pleasant. Self-martyrdom, 
self-abnegation is the delight of some existences. 


us smooth her way, and when s 


There would be charms in the conser Cicely 


yielded to the magnetism of the man for a sin- 


gle instant, and did think of it. And why not? 
If she could secure such peace, such ease, and 
such affection for her mother, why should she 
reject it? and that by a sacrifice of so brief du- 
ration? For she was convinced that with this 
weight dragging down her heart it could not 
even beat much longer et the sacrifice was 
sacrilege. She bowed her head in her hands, 
and such scalding tears gushed through the fin- 
gers as might have melted a less selfish man. 

Suddenly there stole over her as she sat a de- 
licious change. Perhaps, in the effort of aban- 
donment, the idea flitted through her brain she 
had died, and this was the first touch of heaven. 
A sense of peace penetrated her heart; her tears 
ceased flowing; a long sigh slowly bore away 
the power of sobbing further; a pang of long 
foreign delight thrilled her. ‘‘It is coming,” 
thought she then. ‘I shall not have to suffer 
any more.” The man’s selfishness was infee- 
tious. She forgot about Jean’s mother. Then 
something caused her slowly to turn her head. 
Jean himself stood there behind her, his two 
hands resting on the two ends of the back of 
her chair. Perhaps it was they that made her 
feel that moment as if two wings were growing 
on her shoulders. She sprang past him into the 
house with a strength and vigor she had not 
dreamed of again possessing. She could not 
let Squire Andersgelt see how glad she Was to 
meet this her true lover. 

Then Jean stepped out upon the flat door- 
stone, opened the stout purse he wore at his 
belt, and showed its rolls of Spanish dollars and 
doubloons. ‘* To-morrow, Sir,” said he, stand- 
ing on no ceremony, ‘‘ your mortgage will be 
raised, for we retain the right of redemption. 
And now begone!” 

Inside the doors that evening, with Cicely 
resting in his arms, Jean told her enough of his 
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adventure for her to guess the rest. She was Si ie = 
wiser than many would have been, and did not MY SOLDIER. 

suffer a breath of horror to repel her. She knew i a hard-won battle-field, 

the sidelong savage law of one half his nature, Whose recent blood-stains shock the skies, 
and saw that by his code his deed was right. By hasty burial half-concealed, 

It was not that half, however, that she loved. 
Singularly now she thought no more of dying, 
and only dedicated all her future strength and 
life to the winning of his will to gentler and | Oh, thought more sharp than bayonet-thrust— 
loftier law—to the teaching of that love whose Of blood-drops on his silken hair, 
beginning perhaps he had scarcely heard, and | Of his white forehead in the dust, 

whose first and last is included in the one man- 
date of the Golden Rule. And how can you do 
unto others as you would have them do to you— 
how can you love your neighbor as yourself, un- 
til you have loved God better than yourself? 

So the mortgage was paid; and the mother 
was to sing her old fuguing tunes in peace till 
with his feet beautiful upon the mountains the 
Beloved should indeed come across the hills and 
take her home. : 

As for Captain Jean, when he had sent to the 
brig Buffer the two bags of doubloons that be- 
longed there, he applied the rest of his wealth | 
to the purchase of a vessel that entirely pleased 
his fancy, for he could no more live upon dry | 
land than a nautilus. When the wind blew | {pm dreams I see him fall again, 
hard and rumbled down the chimney, and not a | 
plank or rafter trembled, Captain Jean felt sure Then wake to hear the lonesome rain, 
the house itself was about to founder, and be- | 
same possessed of an entirely new emotion, which | 
he could call nothing but fear, and in very des- | 
peration he declared he must needs take to blue | Since treason sought our country’s heart, 
water or remain a coward for life. Cicely mean- 
while had succeeded in her work to the point 
that, though with his rude logic he still reasoned 
that his liberty being his own he had the right | 
to set his own price upon it, and for the time 
that it had been taken from him he considered 
so many Oitavas of diamonds as fair equivalence, 
yet, since she was so earnest, so soon as he had 
doubled them, and that would be in a half dozen 
voyages, there should be returned to the impe- 
rial Don Pedro all that to which Captain Jean 
had helped himself. And there she contentedly 
acquiesced, still carrying on her works subter- 
raneously till victory should crown them openly. 
And this was all the easier for her to do, since, | 
sailing his own ship, Captain Jean had the con- | 
sent of no owners to ask, and took his wife with | 
him out of every port he sailed: simmering over 
the sea to Spain, loitering in Ionian waters, or | 
flying before the tropical winds in rich passages | 
from island to island of the treasured South Sea 
Archipelagoes. Yet always, whether they win- hate 
tered among the vines of Madeira or the palms | Nothing is lost ; 
of Trinidad, there was one little sammer haven 
to which they constantly returned ; and by-and- | 
by, when death had taken the old mother, out | 
of the storms of his great hearty grief it was : ; 
Cicely’s hand that steered Captain Jean into a Light my bewilderment, 
holier haven. Make me content! 


With death in his dear eyes, 
My soldier lies. 


Of his last gasping prayer, 
And | not there! 


I know, while his warm life escaped, 





And his blue eyes closed shudderingly, 
| His heart's last fluttering pulses shaped 
One yearning wish for me— 

Oh agony! 


For I, in cruel ignorance, 
While yet his last sigh pained the air, 
I trifled—sung or laughed, perchance, 
With roses in my hair, 
All unaware. 


Where cannons roar and guidons wave— 


Weeping the fallen brave, 
Drip on his grave. 


Ah, fairer body never yet 
| From nobler soul was torn apart; 
No braver blood has wet 
Her coronet. 


No spirit more intense and fine 
Strives where her starry banners wave: 


No gentler face, beloved, than thine 


Sleeps in a soldier’s grave— 
No heart more brave. 


And though his mound I may not trace, 
Or weep above his buried head, 

The grateful spring shall find the place, 
And with her blossoms spread 


His quiet bed. 


The soul [ loved is still alive, 
The name I loved is Freedom's boast; 
I clasp these helpful truths, and strive 
To feel, though great the cost, 


Since all of him that erst was dear 
Is safe; his life was nobly spent, 
And it is well. Oh, draw Thou near, 
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EXPLORING THE MAGALLO- 
WAY. 

NE morning Brown and I, after a night 
( spent ina hayloft, sat down to a breakfast 
which set at unblushing defiance every rule 
sanctioned by approved usage. The scene of 
the repast was a log-house, at the source of the 
Connecticut. Hard by, breaking from its pa- 
rent lake, tossing, foaming, and fuming, the 
Yankee river made its start in life in a spirit 
of lawless riot which held forth indifferent 
promise of the prosperous respectability of its 
later course. 

The house consisted of one large room be- 
low, and a loft above. It was built of logs 
squared with the axe, calked with clay and 
moss, and well begrimed with smoke. ‘There 
was a cavernous fire- place of unhewn stone, 
and a hearth of the same material, as pictur- 
sque in its ridges and depressions as one of the 
papier-maché models of Switzerland for the use 
In one corner the water of a nat- 
ural spring was led, by a wooden pipe, into a 
large wooden trough, whence it escaped by a 
waste-pipe at the farther end; in another cor- 
ner was a spinning-wheel, in another a bed; 
and in the fourth an accumulation of shabby 
hildren, the eldest boy making a trap for chip- 
munks, and the eldest girl rocking the baby’s cra- 
lle. Of the table and the table-cloth perhaps the 
less said the better. They sustained a repast of 
which a padding-dish filled with salt pork, and 
a milk-pan piled with dough-nuts, formed the 
more conspicuous features; while a green cheese, 
a dish of cucumbers, and two raspberry pies sup- 
plied a finish to the entertainment. The host 
and proprietor, Mr. Lewis Gookin, sat at the 
board in one of those garments which Garibaldi 
has made classic—a muscular, thick-set man, 
with a swarthy face and a knowing eye, while 
the hostess, lank, wiry, and energetic, vibrated 
between the fire-place, the table, and the family 
group in the corner, now cuffing the ears of a 
contumacious infant with the same unimpas- 
sioned vigor with which she tossed the dough- 
nuts in the frying-pan, and now turning to- 
ward the guests with the hospitable inquiry, 
‘*Wouldn’t yer like nothin’ more?” As for 
the latter, the guests, they were a pair of Sopho- 
mores on their vacation travels. 

What peculiar attraction they could discover 
in three log-houses and a saw-mill, which then 
formed, and perhaps form to this day, the set- 
tlement of Lake Connecticut, it might not be 
easy to explain. But the settlement of Lake 
Connecticut was to them but the jumping-off 
place whence they proposed to dive into a re- 
moter world of mystery. 

Northward, beyond the lake, ridge above 
ridge in hazy distance, rose the high mount- 
ains which form the Canadian boundary, sav- 
age, pathless, unfrequented — because there is 


of schor Is. 


nothing to be got by going there: in short, a/ 


howling wilderness. As respects game, its 
promise was far from brilliant. A possible 


deer, a not impossible moose, a faint chance of 


a bear, a racoon, a Canada porcupine, or a 
were but a lean and mea- 
end hard 
These advantages, too, might be enjoyed 
elsewhere in large measure, at the price of no 
hardship whatever, and no other Jabor than pad- 
dling a birch canoe or lifting it over a portage. 


sneaking “ bob-cat,” 
gre offset for hard work, hard sleep, 
fare. 


Superior barbarism, superior solitude, and the 
potent charm of the unknown, may possibly 
seem to a censorious criticism not wholly ade- 
quate to lure well-regulated minds along a path 
of such manifold and varied discomfort. But 
De qustibus non, ete. 

Mr. Gookin, though he had never seen the 
regions in question, had willingly sold his serv- 
ices to the expedition. seing long-armed, 
brawny, and skillful with the axe, he promised 
to be a usefyl though not an interesting auxil- 
iary. In refinement he rivaled a New York 
alderman. Every Saturday he got his newspa- 
per at the cost of a five-miles’ walk to the post- 
office; and thus illumined, felt himself pre- 
pared to debate the knottiest points of polity, 
theology, or war. The most preposterous and 
instructive feature of his character was his an- 
cestral pride. He claimed descent, not from 
his namesake of colonial fame, but from the 
liberal Dudley, him in whose pocket was found 
after death that generous appeal, 

* Let men of God in court and churches watch 
*Gainst all that do a toleration hatch.” 
A galaxy of Indian fighters and revolutionary 
heroes enhanced his hereditary glories, so that 
he might well regard his employers as tinseled 
upstarts, conscious that in himself, the unwashed 
Gookin, reposed the type of a true noblesse. 

Breakfast over, the expedition set forth. 
Gookin threw over his back a bag well packed 
with the needful, shouldered his axe, and, with 
no sign of farewell to wife or children, led the 
way at a sharp pace through the burned stumps 
of his potato field. We followed in his wake 
with gun, blanket, and knapsack. A two-hours’ 
tramp along a bridle-path, through woods and 
swamps, brought us to the western edge of the 
second of the three lakes from which the Con- 
necticut takes its rise. Here, to the profound 
contentment of one of the party, no trace of a 
clearing or cabin was visible, and woods, water, 
and rocks had it all their own way. 

The point was now to get across the lake. 
To this end Mr. Gookin collected the trunks of 
dead pines, cut them into lengths, and shoved 
them into the water, where Brown and I lashed 
them together with grape-vines. This aquatic 
toil exercised a depressing influence on the mind 
of my comrade. His visage lengthened as ,it 
proceeded, and when—the raft finished at last 
—the fire was kindled, the kettle slung, and we 
sat down cross-legged around it to dine, it was 


| evident that doubts and misgivings were prey- 


ing upon his spirit. At length he spoke. The 
tenor of his words filled me with anxiety, and I 
hastened to draw him aside behind the neighbor- 
ing bushes, lest, by a show of dissension between 
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the commanders, authority should suffer. Here, | ing its origin to the passage of a whirlwind, swec} 
with some emphasis, he expressed himself to this | ing down the trees and piling them in masses, 
effect—that he didn’t see the use of going any | One of them, in a hollow place, where a gorge 
further; that he’d be hanged if he saw the sense | opened from the mountain, } resented an as pect 
of tramping up and down through a beastly wil-| singularly unpleasing. It was of old date, for 
derness just because it was a wilderness; that | the forest had grown up around and over it. 
it wasn’t every body that had the tastes of a Pot-| Some of the trees had their heels in the air, 
tawatomie redskin; and that, for his part, he | some their heads, some were prostrate and sprawl- 
generally went in for a faint touch of civilization. | ing, and the rest pitched together at every angle 
Against these somewhat reasonable positions | which the tyrannical caprice of the tornado had 
it was urged that a wider diffusion of Pottawat-| ordained. All were more or less rotten, accord- 
omie tastes was the grand desideratum of a} ing to their nature and position. Some were a 
bookish age; that if all Harvard College were | mass of pulp, delicately coated over with a sleek 
emptied once a year into the backwoods, it would | green moss, which, pressed with the finger, 
be well for their bodies and their immortal souls; | oozed water like a sponge. Others, less per- 
that to retreat from any enterprise once begun ishable, or lifted higher from the earth, still 
was a disgrace which no lapse of time could wipe showed fight against the elements, and scores 
off; that if he wished to secede, he was free to | of red cedars in particul: ar bristled out of every 
do so, since coercion would by no means be at-| part of the pile in an execrable chevaux-de- 
tempted, but that, besides the ineffaceable ig- | frise. 
nominy of such procedure, he would have to From its extent and the nature of the ground 
take the back track alone. it was hard to get round it, so we essayed 1 
Brown yielded to this reasoning, and unity | scramble through. Brown reached the top, 
of counsels was restored; yet the interests of | | where a faithless log squelched beneath his foot, 
the expedition, it was but ‘too appat rent, required | /and let him in. A spasm convulsed his visag 
that he should find himself as soon as possible | as the thought flashed upon him that he was 
in a position where advance was easier than re- about to bring up on the hairy back of some 
treat. | bear, catamount, or wolf domiciled below. Find- 
All being ready, we embarked, poled over the | ing a more eligible resting-place, his agitation 
shallows, and, when off soundings, took to our | subsided, and without trying to extricate himself, 
paddles. ‘The shore receded, the world of wa-j| he sat, half buried among sticks and branches, 
ters was around us; often, indeed, up to our | singing with a sardonic humor which did him 
ankles, for our raft was none too buoyant. In honor : 
an hour or more we neared the eastern side, | “Oh, happy am I! 
where the shore was fringed with matted alders From care I am free! 
after a fashion which made it impossible to say Ob, why are not all” 
" pay. Contented like me?” 
where water ended and solid earth begun. Thus : 
it happened that, laboring with an inconsiderate Having cleared the windfall and passed the 
zeal to effect a landing, Gookin plunged to his | crest of the mountain we began our descent on 
waist, to his own unutterable ire and the de-| the other side. Now and then a partridge would 
light of Brown, who had begun to regard him | rustle off among the underbrush, and as he stopped 
with an intense aversion. to look back we knocked off his head with a rifle- 
The party being reunited on the firm land, | ball. At length, as the forest grew dusky, we 
and Gookin having sufficiently stamped, sworn, | found ourselves in a deep valley between the 
and shaken himself, we set our course northeast | mountain we had crossed and a much higher 
by a compass, and began our march. It led us| ridge, which we reserved for the next day. 
up a mountain, densely wooded, like all the} Here we found a brook, if brook it could be 
rest. Around us was an innumerable host of | called, half buried as it was under fallen trees 
trunks, straight and crooked, smooth with youth, | and the moss-grown decay of the forest, tink- 
or bepatched with the mosses and lichens of | ling faintly from its lurking-places, or sleeping 
rugged old age; erect in pristine vigor, or stag-| black and lustrous, in deep pools among the 
gering for support against their neighbors; knot-| rocks. A few yards of level ground not far off 
ted ard gnarled, infected with goitres and tu-| offered a tolerable camping-place. Gookin took 
mors, warts and hideous fungi; or dribbling to his axe, and soon came staggering in with 
pitch and turpentine from frost-rent crevices | load after load of logs till he had gathered a 
and the stumps of wind-amputated limbs. Their | heap large enough to supply a well-ordered fam- 
dead comrades, in every stage of dissolution and | ily for a month. We, on our part, attacked 
every variety of posture, cumbered the earth be- | with our knives the spruce-trees which in every 
low, overgrown with a vile mesh-work of vines | stage of growth, from infancy to age, sprang in 
and creepers, scrub oaks and scrub savins, mat-| profusion from the crevices of the neighboring 
ted juniper and trailing winter-green. Looking | rocks, clasping them with their rugged roots, 
upward, we could enjoy at intervals a hand’s| like the inexorable gripe of a drowning man. 
breadth of sky between the leaves, and the sur- | We cut the soft green boughs and laid them on 
rounding circle of vision varied from three yards | the ground, each overlapping its neighbor, the 
to fifteen. Now and then there was a ‘“‘wind-| larger below, the smaller and softer above. This 
fall”—a disgusting feature of forest scenery, ow- | was the bed, and a knapsack served for pillow. 
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Darkness closed fast in this deep and shadowed 
spot, but the flaring camp-fire took the place of 
daylight. A row of partridges, spitted on up- 
right sticks, roasted before it; a mess of minute 
trout, jerked by Brown from the pools of the 
little brook, hissed in the frying-pan; and solid 
bread, with tea of singular flavor—both from 
Mrs. Gookin’s larder—completed the repast. 
Long before it was over a thick blackness had 
settled on the forest. As we sat cross-legge 
before the embers Brown pointed to a ghastly 


white object towering in the outer gloom like 
a tatterdemalion ghost, whose ragged drapery 
flapped about him in the breeze. It was an 
old ‘*canoe birch” tree, dead and dry, its top 
shivered by wind or lightning, and its bark 
hanging in tattered sheets. ‘‘ Let’s touch her 
off,” suggested Gookin, and held a fire-brand 
to the tree. Quick as lightning there leaped 
up a spire of crackling flame, vivid as the blaze 
of a bonfire. Within the circle of the fierce 
illumination the jagged points of the rocks, the 
shaggy masses of the hemlocks and the firs, 
skeletons of dead trees, misshapen boughs, con- 
torted roots, like knotted reptiles, stood forth in 
a fiery distinctness that made the outer caverns 
of darknes8 more portentous and suggestive. 

It was but a momentary blaze, and the shad- 
ows again gathered about us. Gookin threw a 
fresh log or two on our fire, stirred it with a 
long pole, scooped a live coal into the well- 
crammed bowl of his pipe, wrapped himself in 
an old horse-blanket, and lay down on his bed 
of spruce. Clasping his horny fingers behind 
his head to relieve the asperities of the log 
which formed his pillow, and thrusting toward 
the embers a pair of cowhide boots whose tawny 
hues betrayed a life-long estrangement from the 
blacking bottle, he began, between puffs of pun- 
gent smoke, to enliven the night with anecdote 
and jest. He spoke of the Gookins of old re- 
nown; of one who, having enlisted as a ranger 
under the redoubted Major Rogers, was cap- 
tured in the discharge of his military duties, 
and grilled by the Indians at Crown Point, and 
of another who slew a gigantic Englishman at 
Concord fight. There was one of his race to 
whom his thoughts recurred with an especial 
pride and tenderness, a certain Mrs. Jemima 
Home, who was, he averred, the most beauti- 
ful woman New England ever knew, and who, 
dwelling in a log-cabin in the township of Num- 
ber Four, was, during the old French war, sur- 
prised by Indians and ruthlessly carried off. 
Arrived in Canada, her charms wrought with 
such vehemence on the ardent mind of a young 
French officer that he went stark mad, and 
would fain have drowned himself. Once more 
restored to home and. friends, it became her lot, 
through the casualties of frontier life and her 
own redundant graces, several times to undergo 
a change of name, and a troubled life reposed 
at last in calm union with Mr. Amos Tute. Of 
her uncounted progeny the last sleeps in Brat- 
tleborough church-yard beneath these mourn- 
ful lines : 


EXPLORING THE 
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‘* Here lyes, cut down like unripe fruit, 
The son of Mr. Amos Tute.” 
And in good truth the tablet is there. 

From such reminiscences Mr. Gookin passed 
to humbler themts. He spoke of the moose, 
the bear, the wild-cat, and the wolverine. H« 
told how, on a frosty night, a yell from his wife 
waked him in time to see the green eyes of a 
tassel-eared lynx looking in at the window. He 
recounted the misfortunes of his neighbor Bill 
Henderson, who, setting a trap for a bear, caught 
his own cow. He himself had had a thrilling 
adventure with a bear, briefly touched upon as 
follows : 

** One night I was out in the back lot looking 
arter some marten traps, and I see a big bear 
down in the holler. Well, it started me and 
made me kind o' sally back. ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘it 
ain’t nothin’ but a black stump,’ says I. So I 
goes up close to it, and, no mistake, it was a 
stump!” 

With such discourse Mr. Gookin beguiled the 
hours till the music of his voice gave place to 
deeper sounds. Brown, too, bundled in his 
blue Mackinaw blanket, lay unconscious as a 
mummy. I listened for a while to the hooting 
of a distant owl, and watched the sparks, which, 
streaming from the glowing embers, wandered 
like troops of fire-flies against the dusky sky 
till sight grew dim, and I joined my oblivious 
comrades. 

At sunrise we were journeying again through 
the damp and misty woods, and in an hour or 
two, by dint of walking and climbing, reached 
the top of the mountain. Here, however, we 
were still buried in the forest, and saw nothing 
but our usual very limited prospect of trees 
alive and dead, erect and prostrate. High 
above the rest one old pine reared its rustling 
top aloft, and against it a tall spruce, dead and 
blanched by the elements, had been blown in 
such a manner as to form with its numerous 
side branches a tolerable ladder. Up this I 
proceeded to climb, and as I mounted above the 
level of surrounding boughs, glimpses began to 
open of the stern world around—dim swells of 
distant forest, shaggy mountain tops, the gleam 
and flash of falling waters; till at length, shad- 
owy and vast, the savage panorama lay revealed. 
North and south, east and west, stretched a vir- 
gin wilderness, no trace of human dwelling or 
sign of human toil. Far westward, bosomed in 
woods, Lake Connecticut glimmered like pallid 
silver. Circling toward the south a range of 
rugged mountains sank with sheer descent upon 
a gorge so deep and densely wooded that, though 
the nature of the ground showed it to be the 
channel of a water-course, no glimpse of the 
buried stream was visible. I observed the lay 
of the land, took the points of the compass, and 
descended. 

At the foot of the mountain we found our- 
selves in a forest of pitch-pine. The ground 
was soft and slippery with the carpet of dry 
threadlike leaves which covered it, and as the 
day was hot, the breathless air was clogged 
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with the odors of the oozing turpentine. Next] wading, sometimes climbing, sometimes swing- 
came a tract overgrown with dwarf savins. As|ing by the hands, sometimes balancing wit) 
we pushed and fought our way through, the | outstretched arms over a fallen trunk which 
prickly branches switched our faces in a fash- bridged a chasm. Sometimes the stream ]oi- 
ion singularly provocative of ire, goading Brown | tered gloomily among rocks darkened by sombr 
to madness, and drawing strange oaths from the | hemlocks; sometimes it sparkled over sunny 
more philosophic Gookin. We lost each other | ledges. Every where the forest, its verdant 
in these execrable thickets; and when at last I legions thronging hill and hollow, shaking thei 
had struggled through I saw before me a screen | leafy plumes from the verge of crags, swarming 
of young maple saplings, the green transparency | like desperate climbers up the face of precipices, 
of whose leaves betokened an opening beyond. | making lodgment in the chinks of protruding 
Issuing from the cover I stoodon a sheet of sun- | rocks, wedging them asunder, and again clamp- 


scorched rock, where the crisp mosses crackled 
under the foot. 
basking in the sun, but a deep gulf intervened, 
and, advancing a few steps, I stood on the edge 
of a precipice, whence, looking down, I saw a 
riotous stream curveting in wrath, and lashing 
its headstrong way among rocks and boulders. 
I fired my rifle as a signal to Brown and Gook- 
in. The whip-like report leaped in tingling re- 
verberation from rock to rock and died in a dis- 
contented growl. To while the time I loosened a 
piece of rock and pushed it from the brink. It 
dashed rattling down the face of the cliff, gave 
rude thumps to the stunted firs rooted in the 
clefts, startled two crows from a dead tree be- 
low, sent them flapping and cawing down the 
gorge, and broke at last with a crash on a rock 
at the bottom. Brown and Gookin presently 
appeared, the former by no means in the sun- 
niest of his moods. The announcement that 
one grand object of our toils was reached—that 
the expedition had at length arrived at the head 
waters of the Magalloway, kindled no responsive 
enthusiasm. And when he learned that our 
future path lay along the channel of this up- 


roarious torrent his disgust found vent in mut- | 


tered expletives. In fact, as we looked down 
on it, it promised no especial facilities as a 
thoroughfare. 

The point was now to reach it. A parachute 
might have effected the object, but we were un- 
provided with such convenience. After some 
search and scrambling, however, we found a 
place at a little distance, where, clinging to 
trees and bushes, we got down without difficul- 
ty. Here an auspicious change came over the 
spirit of Brown. The stream, tumbling over 
ledges, whirling in pebbly basins, or lurking, 
sullen and dark, under the brows of projecting 
rocks, was eminently suggestive of trout. Brown 
hastened to cut a slender birch sapling; and 
having extemporized a fishing-rod we beheld 
him leaping, with earnest visage, from rock to 
rock, twitching a prize from each cascade and 
pool, and stringing them on a hooked switch. 
Meanwhile we made our bivouac on a flat 
boulder, encircled by the seething water. The 


dry drift-wood which had lodged against it sup- | 


plied our fire, and here, cross-legged around it, 
shaded by the birches that edged the rocks 
above us, we smoked our pipes in placid con- 
tentment. Next, strapping on our knapsacks, 
we began a new stage of our journeyings. 
Sometimes it was jumping, sometimes it was 


Before me rose wooded heights | 


ing them together with the gripe of embra: 
roots. As we descended brooks large and sma 
joined the main channel, some tumbling in 
sheeted falls, some gliding, silent and black, 
from beneath masses of moss-grown logs and 
caverns of matted verdure. The country, too, 
became less rugged; and thus our torrent was 
presently resolved into a stream of fair propor- 
tion and decorous mien. As evening ap- 
proached, however, listening in the stillness of 
the woods, we heard the plunge of a distant 
waterfall, indicating a relapse info old habits 
of riot, and following the sound, we saw the 
stream dashing at one bold leap into a basin 
of rock. On its brink we made our camp; 
and here, in a short time, we caught trout 
enough—the smallest a foot long—to feast a 
dozen men. 

In the morning, the council-fire being kin- 
dled, we deliberated as to our future course. 
3rown was for getting to the settlements—he 





didn’t care how—the quickest way was the best. 
Gookin opined that we had better pursue our 
journey on a raft. I was for making a bark 
canoe. The fact that none of us knew how 
was declared an insufficient objection. Gookin 
sought out a suitable spruce-tree, for there were 
no birches large enough, and, baring his brawny 
arms, contemplated his victim for a while, walk- 
ing round it and whistling gently. Then, brac- 
ing himself to his work, the woods rang to his 
rapid and deadly strokes, while with each effort 
Mr. Gookin jerked upward from his chest a gut- 
tural sound singularly unpleasant. 

The spruce-tree fell with a crash, and Gookin 
proceeded to hew off some fourteen feet of the 
lower part of the trunk. Next with his axe he 
carefully split the bark lengthwise. Then with 
wedges we pryed off the pliant covering, which 
peeled readily, the sap being in full motion; till 
at length the log lay exposed in white and glist- 
ening nudity, and the great roll of bark lay whole 
and sound beside it. Now we cut tall straight 
saplings of the white ash, split them with the 
axe, trimmed them with our knives, lashed them 





together at the ends, braced them apart with 
cross-bars, and fortified them with numerous ribs 
| of the same tough and pliant wood. For our 
lashings we used the fibrous slivers of the ash— 
| the same of which the Indians make baskets— 
| and the slender roots of the spruce, ripped in 
abundance from the surrounding soil. The 


| 
| frame made, we proceeded to lap the bark over 
| it, the smooth side outward, sewing it firmly 
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with spruce roots thrust through holes made with 
a sharpened stick. At either end we closed the 
crevices with melted spruce-gum, and fortified 
the bottom with double sheets of bark resting on 
the ribs within. Ourwork wasdone! Had an 
Indian seen it he would have killed himself with 
laughing. We gazed upon it with pride; yet 
our pride was dashed with secret misgivings. 
Another encampment by the waterfall, and 
at daybreak we prepared to embark. Tenderly, 
and with parental care, the canoe was placed 
upon the water. Cautiously we took our places, 
and, kneeling on the green and yielding bark, 
gently plied our paddles. She swam like a duck. | 
Not an egg-shell of water came in at her seams. 
Our eyes met in mutual congratulation. As we 
glided down the placid windings of the stream— 
now in sunlight, now in the shadow of thé woods 
—flocks of wild ducks winged their splashing 
flight across the surface, and dived under the 
alders which fringed the shore. It was a short- 
lived prosperity. A leaping and curveting of 
water in front gave warning of a neighboring | 
rapid. Down we slid, each holding his breath 
in fear, not for ourselves—for the water was 
hardly deep enough to drown a rabbit—but for 
the frail bark which bore us and our fortunes. | 
Five minutes passed, and another rapid appear- | 
‘*Steady!—keep her head down stream! 
Quick as | 


| 


ed. 
Look out there !—What the deuce!” 
lightning the canoe was ripped open, a flood of 
water poured in, and she swamped instantly. | 
The sharp point of a rock, lurking invisibly at 

an inch below the surface, had caught her bows 

and cut an open gash, about four feet long, 

through the bark. We seized our luggage and 

waded laughing to the shore, while the wreck of 

the canoe, rolling over and over, went down the 

rapid. 

An hour’s plodding through the woods and 
we came to a basin of dull waters, set deep 
among the forests. Here the stream we had 
been tracing is joined by a larger stream, and 
the result is a river usually navigable for boats. 
On a knoll overlooking the basin was the desert- 
ed hunting-camp of some strolling Indian, as 
appeared by the fish-spears, broken paddles, and 
vessels of birch bark scattered about the place. 
Thus far Fortune had smiled on us. New her 
aspect changed, for clouds rose from the east, 
and rain began to patter steadily among the dry 
leaves. Had we lent ear to the dictates of a 
considerate philosophy and an enlightened wood- 
craft—had we built a shanty of poles well roofed 
with bark and carpeted with evergreen—we 
might, with the help of patience, cheerfulness, 
and tobacco, have weathered a weck’s storm in 
comfort and content. We, however, were nci- 
ther philosophers nor Leatherstockings, but a 
brace of restless collegians; and go ahead though 
the heavens fall must still be the word. So we 
addressed ourselves to making a raft. Gookin, 
strong as an ox, dragged the timber from the 
woods and launched it in a cove beside the de- 
serted camp. We tore down the wild grape- 


to our waists lashed the logs together, while the 


| was smooth again, 
| gan, and again we entered the troubled waters. 
| There was a rushing and a surging; 


| was wedged fast on a sunken rock. 


| groaned and struggled under us. 
| with 


river circulated about us with a refreshing cool- 
ness, and the rain hid the surrounding woods 
like a gray curtain. 

All being ready we pushed off, each armed 
with a long setting-pole. Slowly we drifted 
down the current, till a quicker movement an 
an ugly tossing told us of an approaching rapid 
There was a grating sound, an awkward thump, 
a spouting of water between the logs, and all 
Once more the tossing be- 


then 
heavy shock, which laid Gookin sprawling on 
the raft and nearly flung Brown into the river. 
“Shove her off!” roared Gookin, recovering 
his legs and pushing with his pole till he was 
black in the face. She would not budge; she 
The water 
broke over her; a grape-vine snapped; the logs 
All was up 
She was going to pieces, and we 


a 


her. 


must abandon the wreck. ‘The fir-trees on shore 


|were dimly visible through the rain, with the 
|river tumbling between, not more than three 


feet deep, but full of rocks and swift as a mill 
race. Hooking our arms together and bracing 
ourselves with our setting-poles, we began our 
progress. Once or twice the current nearly 
took us off our legs; but, climbing over boul- 
ders and plunging through gullies, we reached 
land at last. 

Here, to a melancholic temperament, the 


prospect was not cheering. The black trunks 


| of the trees trickled with water, and every boug! 


| hung dank and dripping. 


The rain still pelted 
down, while under foot was a compound of 
black oozing mud, spongy leaves, and the pulp 
of rotten wood. From such material it 
hooved us, bedrenched as we were, to provide our 
night’s lodging. To this end we rolled togeth- 
er five or six large logs, and covered them with 
sheets of bark, peeled, with the help of our hatch- 
ets, from the neighboring trees. This was our 
bed. Over it, at the height of three or four 
feet, we made a sloping canopy of bark, support- 
ed by a frame-work of poles; and in front, after 
many failures, we contrived to build an enor- 
mous fire. 

While Brown and I thus busied ourselves 
the unwearied Gookin was looking for a white 
pine, and by good luck found one to his liking 
close at hand. Forthwith he assailed it with 
|his axe. The chips flew from his strokes like 
fragments of an exploding shell; a wound yawn- 
ed in the huge trunk; a groan, a crash, a hide- 
ous tearing of branches, a shock that shook the 
forest, and the regal tree lay prostrate. The 
next step was to hew a ‘‘ dug-out,” or wooden 
canoe, from the massive trunk; and that day 
Gookin deserved, if he did not win, the honors 
of champion axeman of New England. All the 


be- 





vines from the neighboring thickets, and wading | toil must find rest at last, and we all present]; 


afternoon the woods echoed with his blows ; and 
long after night set in, lighted by a bonfire of 
But 


| pitch-pine, he still labored at his task. 
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betook ourselves to our luxurious repose. The 
deluge had ceased, and the rain came down 
with a quiet pertinacity that promised long en- 
durance, trickling and dropping among the in- 
numerable leaves after a singularly weird and 
rueful fashion. 

**You call this pleasure, I suppose!” said 
Brown, lying down with a countenance of inef- 
fable disgust. 

He was reminded that it was but an ordinary 
contingency of forest journeying. 


‘The forest be hanged!” retorted Mr. Brown; | 


‘and if ever I catch myself in such a scrape 
again I wish I may be shot!” 

In reply it was freely admitted that, owing 
to a deficiency in extent and remoteness, the 
forests of New England were no longer capable 
of affording any high degree of enjoyment; and 
a hope was expressed that he would be prevailed 
upon to make one of a party in the next sum- 
mer to explore the country about the sources of 
the Missouri and the Saskatchewan. 

Brown’s ire at this suggestion surpassed his 
powers of language. He responded witha growl, 
muffled himself in his wet blanket, and fell asleep. 
Gookin now rose and went to the fire to throw 
on a score of logs, and prepare, in a tin coffee- 
pot, a fresh supply of the delicate tea which his 
wife had contributed, and which, for our better 
encouragement, we laced with a little cognac. 
This done he returned to his couch, bringing 
his coffee-pot with him. Gookin did not lack 


brains; and, but for obstinacy, coarseness, self- 
sufficiency, arrogance, an unwavering eye for 


the main chance, and a few other trivial draw- 
backs, he might have been a good fellow. His 
potations developed the full extent of his collo- 
quial powers, and he discoursed with an unflag- 
ging volubility on heavy questions of state craft 
and the manners and customs of the settlement 
of Lake Connecticut, the mistaken policy of the 
Administration and the insufficient profits of 
the lumber business, the prospects of the Presi- 
dential election and the coquetry of Polly Fos- 
ter, the patriotism of Washington, the beauties 
of his Farewell Address, and the unjustifiable 
course pursued by Bill Henderson in a transac- 
tion concerning a pig. Thus the hours stole 


on, till midnight would have struck had there | 


been a clock in the neighborhood, when, at 
length, content with each other, and at peace 
with all the world, Mr. Gookin and I resigned 
ourselves to sleep. 

Before daybreak Gookin was at work again. 
In an hour the canoe, which looked like a mag- 
nified horse-trough, was finished. We dragged 
it down to the water, shoved it in, and embark- 
ed in a drizzle which would have drenched us 
if we had not been drenched already. Gookin 
sat astern, Brown amidships, and I took the 
forward paddle. 
down a rapid, we got an ugly thump against a 
rock ; but our ill-favored craft would have stood 
the butt of a battering-ram. Brown was dis- 
consolate, nay, sulky. He paddled languidly, 
and when exhorted to work with a will flung 


| we heard, them plunging in the distance. 


|down the road. 


Now and then, as we went | 


his paddle down, muffled himself in his spongy 
blanket, and declared that he who had got him 
into the scrape might get him out again. Mr. 
Gookin, who belonged to the Democratic party, 
and in whose cranium the organs of reverence 
were invisible, did not disguise the feelings 
which these demonstrations inspired, and whik 
working away at his paddle gave utterance, 
|from time to time, to various general observa- 
tions touching laziness, effeminacy, want of 
pluck, and the like, bearing forcibly on the case 
before him. This was far from ameliorating 
| the mood of Brown, to whose many grievances 
; was added the circumstance that we had no- 
thing to eat except half a pint of rice, which 
we kept for final emergencies. As for game, 
nothing more respectable than a musk-rat ven- 
tured out that day. Thus, from early morning 
tii five o'clock in the afternoon, we pushed our 
| way down the lifeless Magalloway, now gliding 
between dribbling forests, now twisting like a 
snake through an expanse of saturated mead- 
ows. The weather remained an alternation of 
rain and drizzle, drizzle and rain. At length, 
as we judged, we neared the end of our voyage, 
the point where the river breaks suddenly into 
a series of obstreperous rapids two miles in 
length. Here, should we chance to be drawn 
in, canoe and voyagers would be smashed in an 
instant, and our exploration closed in a manner 
the most unsatisfactory. So we kept a wary 
look-out ahead for the first symptoms of the 
commotion, but nothing met our eyes but the 
same lazy sheets of leaden water. We knew 
that from the head of the rapids a portage road 
used by lumbermen descended to a cluster of 
rude houses and farms on the river three miles 
below—the last outpost of Yankee civilization— 
and this haven we hoped to reach before night. 
‘* Here we be at last,” exclaimed Gookin, 
| pointing with his paddle toward the left bank. 
| ‘*There’s the road; don’t you see it? Wake 
| up, Mr. Brown; you’re coming to housen.” 
| On the shore appeared a narrow clearing 
| notched out of the forest. On one side was a 
small log-hut, or shed, tumbling in ruins, and 
| opposite appeared the opening of the road, or 
path, descried by Mr. Gookin. No sign of the 
rapids was to be seen, but we heard, or thought 
We 
landed, braced on our knapsacks, and, as there 
was no time to lose, set off at a ‘*‘dog-trot’ 
The soaked and dropping 
boughs met overhead, awd the way was beset 
| with stumps, rocks, and knotted roots. Mis- 
givings soon assailed us, for the road diverged 
from the river and descended into a dark swamp. 
Presently, to our disgust, it forked into two 
branches. We chose the larger one. Soon aft- 
er this divided into three. Again we chose the 
largest, and pushed on, with muttered execra- 
tions. It was clear that our road was no path 


|to the settlements, but a sledge-track cut by 


lumbermen to haul timber from the swamp; 
and accordingly it split at last into five or six 
scarcely perceptible foot-paths, wandering off 
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into the depths of the matted labyrinth. Re- 
solved to see the adventure out, we followed 
one of them, pressing aside the heavy pine 
boughs which showered us with their watery 
contents. Gookin was ahead; I was close be- 
hind. Suddenly he vanished. At the next 
instant I was plunged after him into a mixture 
of cold water, leaves, branches, and floating logs. 
It was a deep run, the drain of the swamp, hid- 
den under brushwood and fallen trees. Scram- 
bling out in all haste, I turned to aid the sub- 
merged Gookin, when I beheld his visage, con- 
torted with rage, issuing like a Triton from the 
deeps, and glaring about for an object on which 
to wreak his ire. Instead of choosing the party 
who had pitched upon his back and nearly 
drowned him, he turned upon the wretched 
Brown, who was about fifteen yards behind, 
and charged him, with violent anathema, with 
having caused his misfortune. Thus assailed, 
Brown plucked up a spirit, retorted abuse with 
menace, and threatened the offender with the 
butt of his gun. The undaunted Gookin flung 
down his axe, advanced three paces, doubled 
his horny fists, and squared himself for battle. 
And now the arches of that gloomy wood might 
or might not have echoed the din of conflict had 
it not been suggested to the combatants that the 
bottom of a swamp was a spot ill chosén for the 
settlement of their difference, and that if we 
wished to reach a shelter that night we had 
better be quick about it. Gookin listened to 
reason, shouldered his axe again, and led the 
way with seven-leagne strides back to the log- 
ger's hut. 

The distance was about three miles. When 
we reached the place it was nearly dark and 
raining hard. Half of the hut was tumbling in 
ruins, the other half was in tolerable condition. 
We had friction-matches in water-proof cases. 
Gookin split open a pine log, and with the dry 
slivers from within we kindled a fire against the 
most dilapidated wall of our hostelry. The logs 
were well soaked with rain; but as soon as they 


were dry it was clear that the whole would be | 


in a blaze. Against such a contingency we 
provided the trunk of a young tree for battering 
down the wall, and a pile of saturated branches 
to whip out the fire. This done, we all fell 


asleep, involved in a steam-bath of an influence | 
. | 
Soon the | 


singularly soothing and soporific. 
suffocating heat waked us, and we beheld the 
side of the hut in a light flame. Escaping 


through an opening we had cut for the purpose, 


we knocked down the burning well, put out the 
fire, and having rekindled it under safer aus- 
pices fell asleep again. 

In the morning we saw the sun blazing over 
the forest and sparkling in the drops hanging 
from every leaf. Mists were rolling from the 
river and clouds melting from the sky. With 
appetites whetted by twenty-four hours of ab- 
stinence, we breakfasted on our half pint of 
rice, and once more embarked in our floating 
horse-trough. Half an hour more and we saw 
the white rapids leaping and tumbling in the 





sun, found the true road to the settlement, land- 
ed, sent the canoe down stream with an igno- 
minious kick, and saw her sucked in among the 
riotous surges. At nine o'clock, from the edge 
of the forest, we looked down on the settlement 
of the Magalloway, and beheld that classic 
stream, eypbellished with the homes of a hard- 
headed yeomanry, winding amidst meadows rich 
with the corn and vine—that is, maize and 
pumpkins—and shadowed by the mountain to 
which aboriginal vagabonds have left the grace- 
ful name of Asesquoss. 

Thus did we close in triumph our grand ex- 
ploration of the Magalloway. 


THE REAL COST. 

ee is very hard,” cried Miss Farthingale’s 

ghost, with some asperity, ‘‘and quite an 
unusual proceeding! People, as a rule, have 
some sort of consideration shown them in such 
cases; a warrant of death, as you may say, 
served on them, a death-bed scene, weeping 
friends, something like decency and propriety.” 

‘* But if you would have disease of the heart,” 
suggested Mercury, blandly. (For be it known 
that the old story of Mercury conducting the 
ghosts of the dead to the lower regions is true 
after all; and the messenger of the gods was 
taking the ghost of Miss Farthingale to the 
Styx.) 

‘*] don’t believe it,” snapped the lady, in a 
sudden passion. ‘‘ You will never convince me 
that I am dead.” 

‘Oh, Madam! upon my honor! you are as 
dead—as—as that American President who let 
his rascally Secretary of War send the guns 
off South; I forget the name—I had a few 
drops of Lethe this morning—an excellent tonic, 
but makes one oblivious for an hour or so; but 
pray be convinced: don’t you hear the dis- 
turbance they are making about what was once 
you on the chair yonder? They are sending now 
for a physician. Much good may he do you!” 

‘¢Tt is very uncomfortable,” sighed Miss Far- 
thingale, as she floated out at window. 

Every one (that is, every one of any conse- 
quence) knows the Farthingale mansion on,—th 
Street, near —th Avenue; and will recollect 
that —th Street, after the peculiar fashion of 
such cross streets, falls into a rapid decadence 
as it recedes from that magic precinct: hence 
Mercury and Miss Farthingale found on their 
route brown stone dwindling into brick, brick 
growing shabby, rusty, reckless, dingy, giving 
way then altogether to tumble- down, staring, 
wooden buildings, about whose doors played or 
screamed, as the case might be, woeful little 
toddlers, in whose dirt and squalor and sickli- 
ness it was hard to find any of the tender grace 
of childhood —a wretched neighborhood, at 
which Miss Farthingale gave a little shudder of 
disgust. 

‘‘ Shocking! Good Mercury, why do we come 
this way? It would have been so much more 
agreeable down the—” 
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** But we have yet to verify your accounts.” 

* Accounts! I have none. Papa settles all 
my bills!” 

**You mistake,” rejoined the god, severely. 
‘* Every man or woman has in life an account 
current with the justice of which you hear so 


much and see so little; and, accorging to its | 


tenor, dies solvent or insolvent. This is yours ; 
tolerably correct, I think, you will find it. We 
are very exact about our book-keeping, only 
with us matters often take a different look from 
that they wear on earth. The little transac- 
tions sealed and forgotten by you, sometimes in 
our sight, stretch through your lives into eterni- 
ty, in an infinite series of consequences; so that 
even your morning’s shopping, Miss Farthin- 
gale, set down on that last page at which you 
are looking, may prove of consequence. Stop 
here, if you please.” 

“Here” signified the third landing of a black 
and broken staircase in one of the staring wood- 
en houses. A woman in rusty black was going 
in at a little door, and Mercury and Miss Far- 
thingale flitted in behind her. In the room 
were two children, not indeed squalid and clam- 
orous like those without, but silent and hungry- 
eyed ; and on the wretched bed a wan, wrinkled 
face looked eagerly up from the pillow. 

The woman in black sat down with a hopeless, 
weary air. 

‘**T’ve heard,” she said, sullenly, in answer to 
the anxious looks that met her, ‘‘ that God cares 
for all; but seems to me He has forgotten us— 
guess we are left out, since there’s neither bite 
nor sup for us. This whole blessed day I’ve 


tramped looking for work, and there’s just none | 


to be got—to give out, that is. I reckon wo- 
men oughtn’t to have families. I might have 
got a job on a Singer’s machine, if you and the 


|them; and I tell you, mother, there ain't work 
| for such. I see ladies to-day—real ladies, good 
| ladies, that is working day and night, too, for 
poor souls like us—I mean them down there in 
Chambers Street that are trying to do something 
| for the working women ; and when they heard 
what I wanted they looked sorrowful like, and 
| said they were doing their best, but such a few 
| bodies seemed to take thought for the poor mo- 
| thers like me, that must work and must keep 
| at home, and they couldn’t help me nuther; 
and here I am, beat out and clean discouraged.” 
| ‘Dear me!” fluttered Miss Farthingale. 
‘* What a peculiar person !” 

| But what makes me worst of all,” went on 
| the woman, quite unconscious of her airy au- 
| dience, ‘‘and to feel ugly and like hating my 
| kind, is when I see some of them grand ladies 
figured out in their silks, sweeping along the 
| streets, or stepping out of their carriages, hold- 
| ing up their skirts as if mine might hurt them, 
| as some did yesterday; acting as if there wasn't 
| any sorrow in the world. They've a right to 
| their money, and to live soft and lie easy—I don’t 
begrudge them; but when coal’s double about, 
| and bread as hard to come by as the truth, 
poor folks like us can’t so much as see meat and 
sugar and tea and butter, and our husbands and 
| Sons and brothers low in their graves, fighting 
for them too—and can’t help us—to see them 
| for whom it would be so easy never once taking 
| thought how we fare, it stirs my blood, I own. 
| Some on ’em’s good to us, God bless ’em for 
| that! but there’s blood on them laces, and dying 
groans in the rattling of them silks.” 

| Molly!” cried the voice from the bed,, “ nay, 
| Molly, them’s hard words. Don’t go on like 
| that.” 

| ‘I tell you there is,” persisted the woman, 


and 


children, mother, could shift for yourselves and | ‘‘ and if them’s hard words so much the worse, 
live on air while I was learning to work; or, if | for it’s the truth; and what’s more there’s trea- 
I was alone, I could learn fluting, or take a/| son init too. I heard the men talking it over 
turn at hoop-skirts, or cigar-making; but there | only vother night at the place there—Simpson’s, 


ain’t no calculation made for women with bed- 
ridden mothers and a couple or so of babies: 
guess they ain’t no business to live; and as for 
all the talk about soldiers and soldiers’ families, 
that’s trash, and so I told them. Says I, J 
am a soldier’s wife; my husband died for his 
country, as you call it; he did his duty like a 
man, and fell fighting with the foremost. We 
were well enough till he turned soldier. He 
always kept us comfortable ; and now I’m left 
with a poor old mother that can’t stir or help 
herself, and two children, the oldest going on 
four year; and, for the pension—it’s a help, is 
eight dollars a month, if I can get any one to 
leave at home while I go (and many’s the time 
and many’s the one that spends a whole day 
there waiting in the crowd); but it won't keep 
a family of four; try it, if you don’t believe it. 
I want work; so does hundreds more—soldiers’ 
wives like me, widows like me—that you might 


| I mean—and they said how it was even in the 
papers, that the gold wént out of the country for 
| their silks and their jewels, and that sent the 
| rags they call money now lower yet, and meat 
| and drink and fire higher yet, till poor folks soon 
| would have to quit living; and all this went 
| agen the Government, though my head’s such 
| a muddle I don’t just see how, but they made it 
| out clear enough; and while our poor fellows 
| freeze, and scorch, and groan, and die, for every 
blow our brave boys strike for the country the 
fine ladies strike two against it; and for all that 
| they say the like was never seen of their dressing 
‘and flying about, and that they all seem mad to- 
gether.” 

‘*Some of that’s talk, mayhap,” persisted the 
voice from the bed. ‘‘ Poor folk will have their 
grumble, Molly.” 

‘** Tell you, then, what I seen myself only yes- 
terday,” persisted the woman—‘‘a lady buying 


} 
| 
| 


stay snug at home; and they only ask for some- | a shawl, a flimsy cobweb thing, fit to keep out 
thing to do at home, because of the children | neither wind nor rain, to be laid away in a 
that they can’t take with them or leave behind | drawer the best of the time, and she paid three 
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hundred dollars for it. I saw her. I saw the 
pill, for I stood and watched her; three hun- 
dred dollars! Why, that would make us, and the 
woman up stairs with her baby, and the two 
lame women—one of ’em’s down now with rheu- 
matiz, and the Lord help her, for it’s hard 
enough when they are both lively—and the old 
woman with the little grandchild, and a dozen 
others, snug and happy: think of it all going 
for that cobweb! She was a pretty young lady, 
delicate like; but she looked ugly to me. I 
said to myself, that thing ain’t yours; you’ve no 
business with it. You go to your church and 
hear that all men and women are your brothers 
and sisters, and you let your brothers and sisters 
starve that you may go fine. You make flags 
for our soldiers, and throw them flowers, and do 
worse than the rebels with your extravagance ; 
and thinks I, grand as you are, it’s a heavy debt 
you ll owe to justice, if there be such a thing.” 

, Involuntarily Miss Farthingale glanced down 


at the slip in her hand, on which figured item: 
| 


Lace shawl, three hundred dollars. 

There came just then a tap at the door, and 
entered a lean figure in a scimped, ill-fitting, 
faded gown, and a wonderful cap, clearly made 
of shreds of muslin, for which odds and ends of 
embroidery tacked thereto apologized in vain. 
She carried a little black steaming tea-pot and 
some slices of bread and butter. 

‘*T knew you'd been out all day, Miss Clem- 
ens,” was her half deprecating salutation, ‘‘ and 
that grandmother can’t stir about much, so I 
run down with a little of my dinner. Take a 
cup of tea now; it will set you up nicely.” 

But the woman by the table folded her arms 
and shook her head. 


‘Much obliged, and it’s kind of you, Miss | 


Lucy; but I’m stronger and younger nor you 


be, and if I can’t work I won't eat the little | 


you've got.” 


“If a body ever heard the like of that!” cried 


Miss Lucy, pouring a eup of tea and taking it 


to the bed; ‘‘here, grandmother, you take a} 


taste now or I'll get down-hearted, and I s’pose 
the babies can have some if they like,” holding 
out the bread to the hungry-eyed children, who 
seized it ravenously. ‘* Why, what would be- 
come of poor folks if they didn’t lend a hand to 
each other!” 

‘* Certain, the rich folk wouldn't trouble about 
us,” muttered the other, bitterly. 

Miss Lucy, who had been beating up the pil- 
lows for the sick woman, stopped and turned 
about. 

**Well, [don’t just think that, Miss Clemens; 
rich folk do look after poor ones a heap; but 
you see there’s such a lot of us, and it’s differ- 
ent to pinch along from day to day, and only to 
see and hear about it; and when they do un- 
dertake to help, why ten times out of the dozen 
they gives to the wrong ones, and then get sick 
of the whole on it; and the benevolent societies 
is fairly ran down, and they go asking for money 
too, and folks that don’t look into it can’t help 
thinking charity’s like a sieve; and then they 


don’t think. When a lady buys a fan and pays 
five dollars for it, why she knows, to be sure, 
that she could get just as good for coolness for 
a dollar and a half, or for that matter for the 
half, and that off in some dirty back streets 
where she has never been are hungry, ragged 
people; but she don’t know as we do, Miss 
Clemens, that up stairs that poor woman is 
dyin’ with consumption, and not a pillow to her 
head, only the bare wooden settle; and her little 
baby worse off nor some little half-starved kitten, 
and that three dollars and a half or less would 
give em what they haven't had for weeks—a de- 
cent meal and a fire; and another lady gets a 
dress just to look pretty and fresh, and the trim- 
ming costs more than we can earn in a month; 
but—don’t you see ?—what the eyes don’t see the 
heart don’t feel; though if the good Lord only 
would open their eyes! if they could know just 
once what it was to feel hungry, let alone the 
rest—that cravin’, cravin’, all the time! And 
do you know when I has it, I am such a fool I 
make it ten times worse, for I keep on thinkin’ 
and hankerin’ after all the nice things that ever 
I ate, though I try not, and mayhap I get to 
fancyin’ how good a bit of meat would taste, 
and how I could broil it so easy on the coals, 
and what a little it would cost, till my mouth 
waters fairly. Come now, Miss Clemens, you 
eat a bit, and the next time I do a piece of work 
that don’t suit and don’t get paid, why it will be 
your turn.” 

Miss Farthingale looked at the hungry fam- 
ily ravenously devouring the bread, and meas- 
uring its scantiness with dismayed and famished 
looks, and then at the items on her account: 






Three handkerchiefs ..........ccccecess $18 
GF as 0.005sercocssccccsestuc 15 
Ten yards chenille fringe...... 20 
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BABS BAERS 60 ccccccesccccccces oneesees 10 


‘Tf one could but draw a check!” she said to 
herself. 

‘“‘Ah!” answered Mercury, as he flitted out 
at the window, ‘‘if post-mortem checks were but 
possible, there would be founded the greatest 
charity ever known; but it is with you, Madam, 
as with millions before you—too late. Your ac- 
count is closed.” 

Miss Farthingale followed in silence (she was 
engaged in an unusual and delicate operation— 
thinking) till he stopped just over a desolate 
barren of sand, half hidden by raw fog, through 
which she could dimly see rude sheds, in which 
were huddled gaunt, ragged, woeful-looking 
men. In virtue of her ghostship she was insens- 
ible to atmospherical changes, but the demeanor 
of the men proved that it was cold—bitterly so. 
Some were plainly frozen; some walked and 
ran about to restore circulation to stiffening toes 
and fingers; some huddled together, trying to 
gain warmth from the contact of their miserable 
bodie&-all of them, worn almost to skeletons, 
tottering, haggard with want and despair. In 
one corner a group of the miserable wretches 
were struggling for something with a famished 
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ferocity horrible to witness in human beings. 
Miss Farthingale looked and recoiled in disgust. 
The prize for which they were contending was a 
large rat. From another quarter she heard a 
sound of talking, and saw a number of the un- 
fortunate men, not yet so utterly transformed by 
extreme misery—newer arrivals perhaps—sadly 
talking over their miseries. 

“The worst of all,” one was saying, ‘‘or it 
seems worst to me, is that so many of our folks 
forget us. I always thought women faithful, 
tender-hearted creatures, and that they’d stick 
by us at all events. And jest look at the rebel 
women here! Do you remember that planta- 
tion, Davis, where all the pictures were on the 
walls, and the vases and filagree gimcracks that 
ain’t no good standin’ round, but not a carpet or 
a curtain in the house? All gone for soldiers’ 
blankets. And the girls, real ladies, brought 
up to do nothing, working away on them coarse 
army things, and wearing their calicoes—grit 
to the back-bone—ready, I do believe, to cut 
off their hair to make ropes of, like some wo- 
men that I once read of, if there had been any 
call for them. And look at ours! Why, the 
papers say there never was seen any thing like 
their extravagance and their giddiness. We 
starve, and they dance; we freeze, and they 
flash out in diamonds and silks, till even the 
press takes it up, and tells them they are crip- 
pling the Government, and, for very shame’s | 
sake, not to dance over graves. For our poor 
families, God knows what_comes of them. I 
set it down first for rebel bosh till I saw it with 
my own eyes in a Northern paper that the Col- 
onel sent down. I wonder how they think we 
like to hear about their doings, and have the 
rebels throw it in our teeth that even our wo- 
men don’t care for us!” 

Miss Farthingale tossed her head. 

** At this rate one had best join the Sisters 
of Charity at once. Probably these gentlemen” 
(with contemptuous emphasis) ‘‘ would be sat- 
isfied if all the women went about doing disa- | 
greeable things in those hideous bonnets.” 

Mercury shrugged his shoulders and spread | 
his wings for further flight. The lady follow- 
ed sulkily, but started in genuine astonishment 
with her first glance at the inmates of the long, 
cheerless room in which she found herself. She 
had discovered there familiar faces; her cousin 
Harry (a Federal captain), and some half a doz- 
en young men whom she had known in her life- 
time, and who for some months back had been | 
held prisoners in the Libby. Captain Harry, 
newspaper in hand, was declaiming angrily : 

***'The lovely Miss M. F——e, of —th Street.’ 
That is my cousin Mollie Farthingale. ‘Her | 
diamonds were valued at twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and she— The devil take it! para- | 
graphs like that are worse than being mewed | 
up here on half-rations and treated like dogs. | 
Sounds like ‘ the loved ones at home, watching | 
and praying for our return,’ don’t it? Pleasant 
stuff that for a fellow’s meditations, lying in a 
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wooden bunk without a blanket, or on a damp 
floor, trying to fancy that the home people 
haven't forgotten him after all. No wonder 
the ‘rebs’ are willing to lend us a paper like 
that. It takes the pluck out of a man sooner 
than their slow torture. One might stick jr 
through, thinking that some one cared, but to 
be forgotten before you are dead—” 

‘* Well, we aren’t sure of that last,” put in 
a cheery voice. 

‘**No, but it looks curiously like it; no doubt 
many good souls do think and toil for us, and 
our Government is true to us; but it cuts deep 
to think of the women, for I believe prison makes 
one soft. | You get to know the value of kind 
looks and soft words, and to long so for home 
and women’s faces, and then to hear of them, 
gay and careless, not as ever, but & [outrance— 
madly, deliriously—strikes coldly on a prisoner's 
heart. If Molly Farthingale, or any of these gay 
girls had one thought for us, for the country, 
for any thing but the whirl they call pleasure, 
could we find them quoted in such—” 

Here Mercury was attracted by a sniff from 
Miss Farthingale, whom indignation had hither- 
to kept speechless. 

Abuse like that was very ungentlemanly and 
undeserved. Men made a mighty hue and ery 
about their poor little ribbons and laces, but 
what of their horses, and their horrid wines and 
cigars ? and she was only a poor little girl, and 
knew nothing about their dreadful politics ; and 
what had her lace shawl to do with the curren- 
cy, she should like to know ? and how could she 
know about vulgar people that talked loud, and 
used bad grammar? and was it her fault if they 


| were starving? and wasn’t this a free country? 


she would like Mr. Mercury to tell her that; and 
if so, hadn’t she a right to buy diamonds if she 


la: 
| liked, and how could any body ever have any 


thing nice if they only bought just what they 


| needed? and what were pretty things for, if it 


was wrong to buy them? 

There always would be poor people. It was 
an institution of God, and she didn’t think it 
right to meddle with it; and as for the soldiers, 
she was as sorry for them as any body, and 
she had made, oh! quantities of havelocks, and 
scraped lint to an unlimited extent; but what 
would they have? If all the girls went into 


| mourning and cried all day long, that wouldn't 


melt the Richmond officials; and how did their 


| Redowas interfere with their comfort? For her 


part she thought it selfish of Cousin Harry, and 
for the men on Belle Isle, they were positively 
impertinent; and why should she have an ac- 
count with justice? She thought it was only 
wicked old male people that needed that sort of 
book-keeping, and that girls and women had 
nothing to do with such dreadful things. 

In short, Miss Farthingale had hysterics, and 
Mercury finding reasoning in vain, god as he 
was, had no other resource than to hustle her 
into Charon’s boat, and send her across the Styx 
as fast as possible. 
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the heroine coughs herself out of this vale of 
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THE DECLINE OF TRAGEDY. | tears? Why do we go weeping to our beds, 
DISTINGUISHED German writer said | dupes of a simulated suicide, and wonder why 
LA of the ancient Greek Comedy, that it was! there is not more poetical justice in this world, 
‘the child of the greatest energy and enjoyment | or, at least, in the theatre? Why but because 
life’—the primitive pleasure of a natural | there is so little poetic justice and rounded suc- 
eople, unvexed by the exactions of courts, and | cess in the life of any one of us. Why but 
o in the possession of life, person, and estate. | because we feel that there is something infinite- 
The essence of Comedy is a ludicrous collision of | ly mournful in this selfish strife between man 
differing minds, manners, and events. As soci-| and his brother; in this failure of the virtuous 
ety advances to a higher stage of civilization | and triumph of the vile; in the struggle which 
satire parts with its simple good-nature, and be-| Right must maintain down to the last hour of 
comes the instrument of personal ambitions and | the world’s existence against pitiless and treach- 
enmities, which naturally seek the stage as the | erous and domineering Wrong. 
most convenient and public field for their exhi- As a consequence of the natural elevation of 
bition, as well as the safest, since it is not easy | Tragedy, there will always be a tendency upon 
to make a personal quarrel out of that which | the stage to pretentious and superfluous declama- 
has given pleasure to the whole town. Nothing} tion. Perhaps those who have ridiculed this 
could be more cruel than the exhibition of Dry- | have been too apt to forget how difficult it must 
den’s foibles and affectations in ‘*The Rehears-| be for a performer, however anxious not to 
al;” yet every body laughed except the old and | overstep the modesty of nature, to remain perfect- 
decayed poet, who could only say pathetically | ly self-possessed, and to keep his tone and man- 
how much he felt the indignity to his white hairs | ner down to those of ordinary social intercourse. 
and his long service in the field of letters. One} Habit is omnipotent; and the many amusing 
relishes extremely Dr. Johnson’s purchase of a | anecdotes of Mrs. Siddons—how she ‘‘ stabbed 
stout oaken stick when he heard that Sam Foote | the potatoes” at a dinner-table, and frightened a 
intended to bring him on the stage; nor do we | mercer out of his senses by asking him, in her 
think that we could have blamed Cumberland if | deepest tragedy tones, if his goods would wash— 
he had resented Sheridan's attack upon him in| seem not unnatural when told of the finest Lady 
‘The Critic” in the same practical manner. | Macbeth in our theatrical history. But it must 
Dr. Swift used to say that he liked Tom, Dick, | be remembered that the utterance of the tragic 
and Harry in partictlar, although he detested | stage does not pretend to be that of everyday 
mankind in general; and in Comedy the reverse | life; and it is certainly better for an actress to 
of the proposition is or should be true, and while | be a little over-energetic upon the stage than to 
we laugh at mankind in general, we have no| mince through her murders, and herself die with 
right to exhibit Tom, Dick, and Harry for our! a genteel simper. But there is a ranting upon 
own entertainment and emolument. There is! the boards which is compensated for by no in- 
no harm in displaying the virtues of any individ- | telligible purpose nor well-considered plan — 
ual, and not much in delineating his sufferings, | which has not even the merit of lofty declama- 
if it be done with a delicate and honorable hand; | tion—-which is mere hissing and roaring set off 
but there is something discreditable in making | by unmeaning strides and gesticulation—which 
merriment out of any body’s personal deformities, | is furious without force, and energetic without 
or mental eccentricities, or private weaknesses. | taste or judgment; from which may the Tragic 
Great genius may sustain great skill in such a | Muse deliver pit, box, and gallery! We have 
work; but when in inferior hands, as it usually is, | seen the comic actresses ridicule this exceedingly 
it becomes merely impish depravity. We laugh | droll exaggeration of an exaggeration, and we 
with the mimic—but we seldom respect him. | have wondered that the lesson was lost upon 
Tragedy is always more earnest than Comedy, | their tragic sisters. But it was. Nay, even 
and is therefore less inclined to mean and dis- | the merry ladies themselves, whenever the man- 
reputable resources. There is a dignity in all | ager blundered into giving them a tragic part, 
human sorrow which abashes the insolent and | would go through the same performance with a 
sneering observer ; and puts a little flesh, if only | seriousness equally amusing. 
for @ moment, into the most obdurate heart. All these spasmodic shoutings and antics bear 
For the mysterious vicissitudes of life and death, | about the same relation to true tragic vehemence 
of prosperity and adversity, of pride and of pen-| which the best tavern-sign bears to a portrait by 
itence, of human weakness and of an avenging! Sir Joshua Reynolds. Tragedy should excite 
Nemesis, which darken the tragic stage—what | either terror or pity; but these unhappy per- 
are they but the counterfeit presentment of | formers inspire only the last—for themselves, 
every man’s experience in this world of sorrow | and not for the characters which they personate ! 
and of failure ?—of real agony and intolerable | This kind of acting is purely traditional. It 
bereavement ?—of bitter self-reproach and the | comes down to us from a time when, to make a 
gnawings of a violated conscience? Why does | tragedy, William Hayley directed the writer to 
the whole pit cry at the maudlin and mouthing | = : ; 
rhetoric of Kotzebue’s ‘‘ Stranger?” Why do = @. stain Sets fede, Sam Aitie, of Coenen, 
" P Ps . < At least a king’s daughter, or Emperor's niece. 
we dilate with sympathetic emotions at the hor-| Take @ hero, though buried some ten years before, 
rors of some cheap French melodrama, while | But with life enough in him to rattle and roar. 
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Take a horrid old brute who deserves tobe racked 

And ull him a tyrant ten times in each act! 
What makes the matter more ridiculous is that, 
although we have discarded plays of this de- 
scription, we still retain the style of acting 
which was well adapted to them. We do not 
bully and bluster in the right characters, nor 
yet in the right places. Poor old Bajazet and 
Tamerlane have long since gone to their ac- 
count—Eudocia, Eumenes, and Artamon are 
no more; yet we still cling to the top-lofty style 
of declamation, although we have but the tamest 
text to declaim. 

There is no form of literature which has 
shown such a persistent and dogged determina- 
tion to die out as English Tragedy. It arose 
almost at once and in great vigor; its culmina- 
tion was illustrious and immortal; and then 
began that slow decay which no intellectual ac- 
tivity has been powerful enough to arrest. The 
superb tragedians of the age of Elizabeth were 
succeeded by a far inferior but still vigorous 
class of writers. These were followed by the 
frigid and French declaimers of the age of 
Anne; and after these, so far as the theatre is 
concerned, there is literally nobody worth men- 
tioning for the purposes of this discussion. 
Many tragedies have been written, and some of 
them have been produced, during the latter 
period, but they have had small effect, and have 
made no mark upon the literary history of the 
time. This meagre and mortifying penury 
crept upon us during a period when the Ger- 
mans were actually creating a dramatic litera- 
ture—when we were. making a contemptible 
figure in no other department of letters—when 
several of the greatest English actors were in the 
full flush of their fame; and when the mechan- 


ical resources of the theatre were probably un- | 


rivaled in sumptuousness and ingenuity. Facts 
like these present a curious and perplexing prob- 
lem. We can only venture upon a few sugges- 
tions. 

English Tragedy arose at a period eminently 
fitted for its development. The traditions of 
chivalry were yet held in lively remembrance, 
nor had its institutions entirely disappeared. 
The discovery of far-off lands, full of a wealth 
and magnificence which until then had been 
deemed the mere fables of the poets, had quick- 
ened the imagination of the country ; the throne 
was beloved by the people, and the people were 
beloved by the throne; the brilliancy of the 
court was the pride of the peasant, and the 
prosperity of the peasant was the pride of the | 
court; the learning and the poetry of Italy had 
been engrafted upon English letters to quicken 
and inform them—to rescue them from rugged- 
ness and pedantry, and to add incalculably to 
their raw material for poetic production; the 
Reformation had done its work of emancipating 
the intellect from monkish restraints and super- 
stitious timidity ; while the stage itself, hereto- | 
fore rude and barbarous, was becoming a place | 
of scenic splendors and of mechanical appliances | 
at once ingenious, impressive, and convenient. | 
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Yet this was but the gilded and welcome morn- 
ing of following a long night of barbarism and 
violence, in which courts were full of wicked jn- 
trigue, of crimes which follow guilty love oy 
eager ambition, of tortuous diplomaey and hard- 
handed violence. To an English audience of 
that period there was a simple truthfulness and 
probability in tragedy of which we can kn 
nothing. It had all really happened but yes- 
terday, and it might all really happen again to- 
morrow. It is easy to see how this gave veri- 
similitude to production, and quickness to rep- 
resentation. The romantic had not ceased to 
be impossible. 

It is with far other feelings that we witness 
the representation even of the plays of Shaks- 
peare. We may be touched, but we do 1 
tremble; we may be affected but we do not be- 
lieve; and whoever, like Partridge, in ‘*Tom 
Jones,” should allow himself to be cheated into 
a momentary confidence in the reality of the 
scene would unquestionably be thought a very 
ridiculous and simple-minded person, below the 
meanest of tlie minor “ gods” in intelligence. 
Dramatic history is full of instances of the way 
in which audiences have been affected by the 
naturalness of acting. In ancient times, we 
are told, there wns one actor who was put to 
death by the populace because he played the 
part of a murderer so admirably. Lord Byron 
fainted at Kean’s last scene in Sir Giles Over- 
reach. Our actors are safe from such fatal ac- 
cidents, and nobody faints now at the theatre 
except by reason of improper ventilation. But 
cold-bloodedness is not all. We lack some- 
thing besides that simple credulity which makes 
the theatre so delightful to children; we have 
lost something of the old appreciation of the 
heroical and the magnanimous when presented 
under ideal forms. New epics have apparently, 
and perhaps fortunately, become impossible. 
Are new tragedies—we mean tragedies which 
can be played, and which people will go to see 
equally impossible? We will not read twen- 
ty-four books in decasyllabics, and our poets 
therefore wisely refrain from their manufacture ; 
but are we still, in this locomotive age, in too 
much haste to listen to five acts of terror and 
pity without yawning? Perhaps not if the five 
acts possess any possible human, divine, or even 
infernal interest. But five acts for the mere 
sake of five acts is more than we can endure. 


a 


t 





| We do not hiss, for hissing is a forgotten art ; 


but we stay severely away from the theatre. As 
Voltaire said of theatrical composition in gen- 
eral: ‘Tous les genres sont bons hors le genre 
ennuyeux.” So we take refuge in farces; we 
fly to short and smart melodramas; we give 
ourselves up to the fiddles and sefioritas of the 
Academy ; we frequent the horse-riding, and go 
where the rapid banjo calls. 

It is curious to consider the English tragedies 
written during the last half century, and to ob- 
serve from the very lists of the dramatis persona 
how these inspired writers, whatever the ardors 
of composition, have always had their old, tat- 
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tered, weak-kneed, mouldy lay-figures before | view upon Messrs. Wilkins, Smith, Jones, and 
them, dressed up for the nonce in armor, in| Brown, and politely beg of them to pay their 
toga, or in Oriental robe and turban. Antonio, | devotions to the Muse, did we have any hope of 
Alhaora, Alvar, Brutus, Duke Alphonso, Vir- | a successful experiment. We suppose that they 
ginius, Caesar—all manner of Roman, Grecian, | would be ready enough, for they have no mis- 
Italian, Moorish gentlemen, long since dead, | givings of their ability to do any thing; but we 
and entitled to sleep quietly in their graves! | will not be an accomplice in the dramatic crimes 
You go to the theatre to see a new tragedy, and | which these gentlemen would be sure to com- 


behold upon the bills— mit. For do you suppose that these men, who 

I | = . . . 
Pedro _Mr. Witkins. have been gasconading about in togas and tunics 
ne PEE POT O e Mr. Smith. for so many years, could give us any thing but 
De Montfort........-.+++++++04 Mr. Jones. an uncommonly musty repetition of Pedro and 

SE eRe ey Mr. Brown. : q ‘ : 

LOTENEO.-+0.0eereeeerers fr. Brown | Bianca ?—that they could do any more than 

Ferdinand. .........++e++++ ..-Mr. White. 7: . ~e . ‘ 
Valdez Mr. Thompson. echo the long and strident lines with which their 
NS csedcbriese shes eieeetee Miss White. mouths and our ears have so long been filled ?— 
Tsidore .. sce ceccscccccceceseeed Mrs. Greene. that they could present to us more than the 
Plorinda.......+00ee+eeee+ sere ed Miss Brown. threadbare heroes and traditional heroines, and 


Scene—Padua. pans ¢ ; 
. : the dear, old familiar scenes ?—the plays writ 


The reader need not be told what the costume | after a model, to be mouthed in the regulation 
of Miss White will be, nor what oaths Mr. Wil- | manner ?—plays full of lines which would come 
kins will swear, nor how both will use the old | into the world with their backs broken, and the 
English of James Sheridan Knowles, nor how | blotches of bad grammar all over them? We 
unlike any body who ever lived in Padua Mrs, | should, for all our pains, only add to that mount- 
Greene will be. If you are an ordinary human | ainous mass of intolerable dramas which already 
being you go out early in the action; but if you | crowds the repertoires of the theatres. We beg 
are a newspaper reporter you remain for your | Messrs. Wilkins and Co. to stick to their togas, 
sins, and count the gapes in the boxes, or mark | wig-boxes, and rouge-pots, and to leave the pens 
the dying struggles of Wilkins with a sense of | and ink alone. 
relief. What, then, is to be suggested? Have we no 

And are we to go on thus forever? with the | tragic resources? Has the world become so 
eternal Pedro and the everlasting Padua ? Why, | absolutely happy and serene that poor Tragedy 
Beaumont aud Fletcher had a Bianca; Webster | must die in dead earnest amidst the laughter of 
had a Ferdinand; Massinger had an Angelo; | Comedy and the senseless roar of Faree—leav- 
Mr. Knowles had all the Italian names ever | ing her bowl to be turned into a kitchen utensil, 
heard of. It has been ‘‘Scene—Milan,” or | and her dagger into a toasting fork ?—her last 
*“*‘ Scene—Padua,” or ‘*Scene—Verona,” for} tear shed, her last murder done, her last stride 
three hundred years. Do you wonder that the | taken, and her last death-rattle executed ? 
poor people weary of the old scenes, old plots, old | There is no crime, then, left to be painted ?— 
language, old Elizabethan slip-slop, old trunk | no palpitating heart to be portrayed ?—no sweet 
hose, old slashed doublets, and fall back upon | nature out of tune to be delineated ?—no cling- 
Women’s Conventions, or Panoramas, or Tom | ing affection repulsed to be presented ?—no dark 
Thumb, or Chemical Lectures, for entertain-| and dilating passion to thrill and tremble in her 
ment ?—that they desert the dear old rusty legiti- | lofty speech? All the world, then, lies in meas- 
mate drama, and rush in regiments, glass in| ureless content upon couches of pleasure, or jigs 
hand, to see Miss Cruikshank dance at the Ope-| it in a jolly round through Elysian meadows! 
ra? We, who in struggling for bread, butter, and | Why, the perfectionist must have been busier 
beer, have had more of Pedro and Bianca than | than we supposed! The Millennium must have 
should have been equitably allotted to one poor| come upon us without the proper preliminary 
devil, certainly prefer Miss Cruikshank (who is; phenomena! Happy world, that has no ma- 
nature, with a little cotton padding) to the le-| terial left in it for a tragedy! It is to be all 
gitimate drama of modern construction ; for we | giggle and make giggle hereafter! 
regard her, as she smirks at us, standing upon| Alas! this poor age, if it did but know it, if 
one toe in a glory of white gauze and lead, | it could but see it and use it, has material 
and the very best rouge, as by far the most le-| enough for hundreds of tragedies, and to spare. 
gitimate of the two. People can hardly be said, | With all our advances, and maugre our com- 
nowadays, to go to the theatre to see what they | placency, and in spite of our prettiest reforms, 
like, but they will not go to see that which they | we have not yet escaped the doom imposed upon 
like least. ,They prefer Miss Cruikshank, al-| the sons of men! — Still disappointment dogs en- 
ways fresh and smiling from the hands of her | deavor, and death is beforehand with success in 
dresser, to the everlasting Pedros in their old | setting his seal upon the sturdiest enterprise ; 
red breeches and rosetted shoes. still we sow for others’ reaping, and win laurels 

Campbell somewhere remarks that the best | for others’ wearing; still hunger gnaws at the 
English plays have been written by actors, and hearts of the needy, and whispers to them of 
suggests, as a remedy for the admitted decay of | well-rewarded crime; still the great problems 
the drama, that the gentlemen of the theatre go | of human existence vex the minds of melancholy 
to work again. We would strongly urge this | and wayward men to madness! The midnight 
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streets are full of the forlorn and wretched; the 
bells still toll, and the clods sound their fare- 
well upon the lid of the coffin—and yet we go 
shambling and blindly blundering back to the 
past for the sources of tragedy! Are we such 
wretched and dry-brained pedants that we are 
afraid to write of the things which are about us 
—jibing us, squeaking and gibbering at us, 
mocking our lofty complacency—while we fill 
up our five acts with mummies from the pyra- 
mids and skeleton maskers from the Middle 
Ages? Was there ever such a pitiable delu- 
sion? The world is shaking with the struggle 
of man for freedom, and kings are tumbling 
from their thrones in an epilepsy of apprehen- 
sion, and we must go back to early centuries 
for terror! It is full of desolation and despair, 
and we must fly to Greece for tragic pity! 

We are not great sticklers for dramatic forms, 
nor indeed for forms of any kind after they have 
outlived their meaning and necessity. We should 
certainly prefer three good acts to five bad ones, 
honest prose to Elizabethan verse, and a total 
confusion of time, place, and action to a rigid 
adherence, at the expense of earnestness, to the 
rules of the rhetorician. We care little for the 
unities if they bring only stately dullness. The 
tendency of scholarly men to stand fast by the 
maxims of their predecessors would have left 
the old English drama pretty nearly below con- 
tempt, if there had not been other writers who 
followed the dictates of their own untrammeled 
judgment, and wrote according to laws of their 
own enactment. Sincerity of purpose of itself 


often insures skill in construction, and the gen- 
ius of Shakspeare gave law to the greatest of 


his contemporaries. Coleridge, in an admira- 
ble passage, points out that the supposed ir- 
regularity of the Great, Dramatist was ‘‘ a mere 
dream of pedantry that arraigned the eagle, be- 
cause he had not the dimensions of the swan.” 
If we have dramatic writing with a purpose, its 
forms will sufficiently and artistically and natu- 
rally take care of themselves. 

We have, indeed, much to unlearn. Thea- 
tres are the conservatories of habit, and one gen- | 
eration of actors goes mimicking another until 
tone and gesture become traditional, and no- 
thing but a revolution can rescue us from mean- 
ingless conventionalities. Writers follow the 
example of the actors, and strive to accommo- 
date themselves to laws which are supposed to 
be irrepealable. No art can be subjected to fet- 
ters like these and live; for if art continue to 
exist it must be by its inherent force and origin- 
ality, and its adaptation to contemporary thought 
and feeling. 

Soame Jenyns, in a clever but forgotten poem, | 
has the following : | 
**So rude at first the Tragic Muse appear'd, 

Her voice alone by rustic rabble heard, 

Where twisting trees a cooling arbor made. 
The pleased spectators sat beneath the shade ; | 
The homely stage with rushes green was strew'd, 
And in a cart the strolling actors rode; | 


Till time at length improv’d the great design 

And bade the scenes with painted landscapes chine, 

Then art did all the bright machines dispose, 

And theatres of Parian marble rose! 

Then mimic thunder shook the canvas sky, 

And Gods descended from their towers on hich,” 

These smooth verses sufficiently designate the 
limits of dramatic simplicity and dramatic civili- 
zation. Between them lie the epochs of a vari- 
ously advanced refinement, but at every period 
the stage is found the representative of present 
human culture and belief. Thus, during a time 
of monkish superstition we have the Miracle 
Plays, the Mysteries, the Lent Plays in Spain. 
The Father turns Adam out of doors with the 
anathema: ‘‘Get out of my house, you scour 
drel!” Adam goes begging, and can find no 
home. ‘The Four Seasons give him a spade and 
plow, but nothing to eat. Reason tells him to 
go to law with his father, which he does. Mercy 
pleads his cause; and the Father settles upon 
him bread, wine, lamb, and oil—each of which 
gifts is symbolic and significant, the oil repre- 
senting extreme unction. Many of these dramas 
were much more literal; but the populace saw 
in them only the expression of their own un- 
questioning faith, and they gazed upon these 
rude and simple shows with a feeling of confi- 
dence and awe which we in these skeptical days 
find it hard to comprehend. But for such a 
time and such an audience no drama could be 
more strictly I¢Zitimate. Between such an ex- 
hibition and the exquisite comedy of Molitre 
there is a wide difference, but in the veracity 
with which each appealed to the knowledg 
tastes of the company they are the same. 
the Parisian managers had persisted in giving 
‘*Adam and Eve” to the Parisian audiences, 
their course would have been not a whit less 


absurd than that of modern managers, who im- 


agine that what was fit for London two hun- 
dred years ago is just the thing for New York 
in this present Anno Domini. Until we get a 
drama legitimate because it is contemporary, 
the theatre will be of far less service to morals, 
and certainly of far less interest than the menag 
erie or the wax-work. 

But in these, as in all other matters of litera- 
ture and art, we feel that we must wait the op- 
eration of natural causes, and that undue haste 
will be of little value. It is unquestionably a 
matter for regret, not that we can not extem- 
porize a modern school of Tragedy which shall 
meet the actual wants and tastes of the time, 
but that we so resolutely endeavor to avail our- 
selves of so much which has become to this age 
hollow sham and unmeaning phantasmagoria. 
It is still more a matter of regret that no one 
should have the courage to grapple yith the vast 
fund of material which society presents, and to 
make an honest endeavor at least to give to it a 
practical form. But for this, too, we must wait, 
especially grateful that we are not taxed to sup- 
port it. The last in these times would be in- 
deed a crowning misery, 





LOST! 


HEAR it in the dark and silent night, 
3orne on the houseless wind, that one word, Lost! 





Like the despairing cry of some poor soul 

Whose helmless bark, shipwrecked and tempest-tost, 
Floats on to where the angry breakers roar, 

And dash against the beetling crags which stand 
Like hoary giants, and along the shore 

The cruel rocks reach out beyond the land. 


It comes to me from regions where the wind 

Blows keen o’er trackless fields of ice and snow, 
Where the Aurora beams upon the night, 

The long, long winter night, which passes slow 
Into the long, long day; and towering high, 

The toppling icebergs lift their jagged forms, 
Swaying against each other; and the sky 


Is pregnant with the weight of Polar storms. 





It comes to me from off the desert’s waste, 

Where the dry sands, hot with the sun’s fierce ray 
Stretch on and on through weary miles away ; 

The vulture on the prostrate camel preys ; 
The stolid sphinx looms hideous and tall; 

In vain the eye searches for sign of bloom ; 
Down to the ground the cunning Arabs fall, 

And o’er them sweeps the deadly, dread simoom. 


It comes to me upon the raging storm, 
The thunder utters it from out the cloud ; 
see through half-shut eyes the fated ship, 
And hear the angry breakers roaring loud ; 
I see mute hands uplifted to the skies, 
As on the rocks the struggling ship is tost ; 
I hear amid the crash heart-piercing cries, 
And wind and waves together answer Lost! 


I hear it as I walk the city’s streets 
From haunts ‘of vice where Satan holds his reign ; 


On strains of wild, delirious music borne, 


In whose mad tones there sounds a wail of pain. 
I see it stamped on faces in the crowd 
In characters which all may read aright ; 





Sure as the sunset lining on the cloud 
Foretells the certain coming of the night. 


Oh, swelling heart which throbs within my breast, 
What hast thou lost from out thine early years: 
Why dost thou grieve when others are so gay— 
What means these pent-up floods of bitter tears ? 
And in low tones the sad heart makes reply: 
“T once held hopes I prized above all cost; 
They were my treasures in the years gone by, 
i I grieve because I know that these are lost!” 


Vor. XXIX.—No. 174.—3 D . 
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AN UNFORTUNATE PRINCESS. 
Os a certain March evening in the year of 

J Our Lord 1751, Frederick Prince of Wales, 
son of George the Second and father of Georg 
the Third, died at his house in Leicester-fields, 
in the arms of Desnoyers, a French dancing- 
master who had been called in to soothe the last 
tremendous moments of the royal spendthrift 
with the twang of his favorite violin. On the 
13th of the June following his widow gave birth 
to a baby princess, known to history as Caroline 
Matilda, the beautiful, imprudent, and unfortu- 
nate Queen of Denmark, about whose guilt or 
innocence there has been almost as much con- 
troversy as about that of Mary Stuart, and with 
as little likelihood of ever coming to a distinct 
and certain conclusion. The Princess of Wales 
was a stern-mannered, though in reality a loving 
and careful mother; still, so stern that once, 
when the little Duke of Gloucester was sitting 
deep in melancholy thought, and she asked him 
sharply what he was thinking of, he was able to 
answer, ‘‘I was thinking that if ever I have a 
son I will not make him as unhappy as you 
make me.” 

Caroline Matilda, it is to be supposed, bore 
her share with the rest; but we hear nothing of 
her life until the fatal year arrived when, at the 
age of fifteen, she found herself first the be- 
trothed, and then the wife, of a fair-haired, un- 
der-sized, gay-tempered, handsome, dissolute 
young scamp of seventeen, Christian the Sev- 
enth, Kingof Denmark. ‘‘ Diminutive as if he 
came out of a kernel in the fairy tales,” with, 
adds Walpole, in another place, ‘‘the sublime 
strut of his grandfather (or a cock sparrow).” 

The young queen was in her fresh girlhood; 
fair almost to a marvel, with light flaxen hair, 
shining like silver and of luxuriant growth, large, 
clear, bright, blue eyes, full red lips—the under 
one rich and pouting—small teeth white and 
even, and of a temper as bright and sweet as her 
face: lovely and fascinating enough surely to 
have made her lover for life the young profligate 
who kissed her publicly at Roeskilde when they 
met—perhaps moved for the moment by the sight 
of her girlish beauty—but who soon taught her 
what was the real worthlessness of his kisses, 
and of what infinite power of subdivision the in- | 
stinct which it pleased his royal majesty to call 
love was capable. For the marriage feast was 
searcely cold when Christian found ‘ Milady,” 
or ** Katherine of the Pretty Feet”—about whose 
life the less said the better—a companion more 
congenial to his taste than the young English 
princess, whose soul was as pure as her face was 
fair. And not only ‘‘ Milady,” but all the roués 
and demireps to be met with in Copenhagen, to 
the scandal of decent people and the destruction 
of public morals. 

Caroline Matilda found her Danish crown 
more thickly set with thorns than roses. Young 
as she was, and so sadly needing careful guid- 
ance, she had not a friend in her new home to 
direct or uphold her. Juliana Maria, the King’s 
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step-mother, had always been his declared enemy 
(even, so Christian believed, to his attempted 
destruction), because of her own son Frederick, 
who would come to the throne could the crown 
prince, as he was then, be destroyed; so that 
she was the poor young Queen’s enemy too, ex- 
officio if not by personal dislike, and laid snares 
and digged pitfalls whenever and wherever she 
could; the old grandmother, Sophia Magdalena, 
was kind enough, but even she cared more for 
power than for the right, and had spent her life 
in trying to keep her personal influence para- 
mount in Danish polities; and the Princess 
Charlotte Amelia, the King’s aunt—who seems 
to have been about the best of the set—lived 
only for religious practices and charities, keep- 
ing as far out of the reach of her royal nephew 
as she could, having been his favorite butt and 
the object of his rudest practical jokes time out 
of mind. 

The final cause of her withdrawal from the 
palace was ‘‘a fright she received through the 
King’s first page crawling into the dining-room 
on all fours, disguised as a savage.” 

So Caroline Matilda was absolutely unfriend- 
ed, save by the Grand Mistress of her house- 
hold, Frau von Plessen ; and she, though a vir- 
tuous woman and so far desirable in a court 
where even common propriety was at a discount, 
was a harsh-tempered, domineering old-maidish 
kind of person, who made bad worse by injudi- 
cious advice, and by never being able to under- 
stand that sometimes it is better to drive with a 
slack rein and a silken lash than with tight ropes 
anda leathern thong. Influenced by this clever 
lady, Caroline Matilda put on an air of forbid- 
ding coldness to her husband (perhaps it was 
not much trouble to do that), with the idea, so 
common among women, and so mistaken, that 
the best way to secure a husband’s vagrant affec- 
tions is to deny or conceal their own. In this 
case, however, it was not so much concealment 
as confession, for the young Queen had no great 
fondness for her royal spouse; as, indeed, how 
could she have? Unless neglect, debauchery, 
and open infidelity were qualities calculated to 
win the love and esteem of a girl-wife virtuously 
Nevertheless, she nursed him assidu- 
ously when he had the scarlet-fever ; and when 
he recovered, he went back to his street-rows, 
his mistresses, his low pot-house riots, his as- 
saults on the watch, and all the other disgrace- 
ful doings which made him the disgust and the 
talk of Europe. 

The royal favorite in chief at this time was 
Count Conrad von Holck, lately appointed Court 
Marshal, but acting as a kind of private Master 
of Ceremonies to the monarch, arranging all the 
court balls and fétes: also helping him in pleas- 
ures lessinnocent. He it was who accompanied 
Christian to and from Milady’s house, ‘‘ during 


which street riots were but too frequent ;” who 


shared in all his vices, and who organized many 
a nocturnal orgy during the brilliant luncheons 
which he was in the habit of giving at Blaagaard, 
a kind of castellated pleasure-house, just outside 
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the north gate. And even when the Queen gave 
birth to a son—the future Frederick the Sixth— 
and all Denmark went mad with joy; always 
excepting the queen-dowager, Juliana Maria, 
whose son was thus doubly barred; even then, 
Christian and his favorite continued their ex- 
cesses, and made the whole town ring with the 
echo of their misdeeds. Christian was seen one 
day in broad daylight returning from ‘‘ Milady’s” 
in @ state of intoxication, the people pursuing 
him with hootings and insults to his own palace- 
gates; in a word, the private and public annals 
of King, court, and favorite were of the worst 
kind. At last, however, the ministers arrested 
Katherine of the Pretty Feet, and put her in 
prison, after her royal lover had bought her a 
hotel and created her a baroness. 

And now Christian and his court set out on 
their travels: taking with them, as surgeon and 
physician in ordinary, John Frederick Struensee, 
hitherto physician of Altona, and of the lordship 
of Pinneberg. And first the King of Denmark 
came here to visit the King of England. But 
‘Farmer George” was not especially eager to 
favor his brother-in-law ; so little eager, indeed, 
that when Christian came to Dover, he found 
no royal carriages waiting for him, and had to 
come to town in hackney-carriages. Even when 
he got to town, ‘‘by another mistake,” says 
Walpole, “ King George happened to go to Rich- 
mond about an‘hour before King Christian ar- 
rived in London. An hour is exceedingly long, 
and the distance to Richmond still longer; so 
with all the dispatch which could possibly be 
made, King George did not get to his capital till 
next day at noon. Then, as the road from his 
closet in St. James’s to the King of Denmark’s 
apartments on the other side of the palace is 
about thirty miles (which posterity, having no 
conception of the prodigious extent and magnifi- 
cence of St. James’s, will never believe), it was 
half an hour after three before his Danish Maj- 
esty’s cousin could go and return to let him know 
that his good brother and ally was leaving the 
palace (in which they both were) to receive him 
at the Queen’s palace, which you know is about 
a million of snails’ paces from St. James’s. 
Notwithstanding these difficulties and unavoid- 
able delays, Woden, Thor, Frigga, and all the 
gods that watch over the kings of the north, did 
bring these two invincible monarchs to each 
other’s embraces, about half an hour after four 
on the same evening.” 

Christian’s life in London was bad enough; 
but it was even worse in Paris, and the queen 
was carefully informed of all that would most 
pain and disquiet her, it being the policy of 
that nest of intriguers, of which Juliana Maria 
was the chief, to keep the young couple as far 
sundered in both life and love as was possible. 
It was not to be wondered at if she was cold 
and disdainful and full of wrath and bitterness, 
when her scampish husband came home after 
his seven months’ tour, and if she resented 
Count Holck’s familiarities and impertinences, 
and even added the new physician, Struensee, 
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to her black list, as one of the tribe of her ene- 
mies. She soon learned a different lesson, poor 
girl! Well for her if she had never done so. 
But indeed Struensee’s policy was at the first 
quite puzzling enough to mislead her. He 
wished to reconcile king and queen, he said, 
and yet he enticed Frau von Gabel into a web 
of circumstances, compromising in appearance 
and fatal in the end. This Frau von Gabel 
was a high-minded, noble-hearted woman, al- 
most a republican in her political creed, and 
therefore unable to live at court; but, whether 
royalist or republican, patriot before all. The 
king had made certain advances to her in times 
gone by, which it is scarcely necessary to say 
were repulsed; but now Struensee took up the 
dropped loops, and, assuring Frau von Gabel 
that the king was in every way reformed, and 
that he did really need her ennobling influence 
to keep him in the right way, urged her to ad- 
mit his visits again—she, the Egeria to his 
Numa. Frau von Gabel consented; but soon 
found that all this talk of Christian’s great im- 
provement was mere moonshine; he was as bad 
as ever, and a little more mad; and the charac- 
er of Egeria was soon sought to be brought 
down to a lower level and to baser purposes. 
When she found this out, and deception was no 
longer possible, the poor lady died of grief; and 
the strange intrigue about which no satisfactory 
theory as to why it was, and to what use, came 
toanend. She died, hating Struensee: whom 
the queen hated too, for his share in the plot. 
At that time, then, there was no love between 
the doctor and the queen; but soon after this 
the crown prince—her little baby—had the 
small-pox, and old enmities were forgotten in 
the new conditions of help and trust this set up 
between them. Ever after this illness Caroline 
Matilda admitted Struensee into her intimate 
friendship; and so began the drama which end- 
ed in a cruel and a bloody tragedy. She was 
imprudent to an almost insane extent; she 
drove out alone with the handsome young doe- 
tor, walked with him alone, rode with him 
alone; at the court balls she danced chiefly 
with him, and suffered him to address her in a 
tone of temper and command, to say the least 
of it, astounding. These follies, and more to 
the back of them, got the young queen much ill- 
will, and caused many a biting comparison to 
be instituted between her and Mary Stuart, 
with Struensee for Rizzio. Together with her 
character, whether rightfully or wrongfully, the 
queen began to lose something of her sweet En- 
glish modesty, and to play unwomanly pranks 
in public quite as damaging as vices. She 
hunted daily, bestriding her horse in man fash- 
ion, and dressed as a man in ‘‘a dove-colored 
beaver hat with a deep gold band and tassels, a 
long scarlet coat faced with gold all round, a 
buff gold-laced waistcoat, frilled shirt, man’s 
neckerchief, and buckskin small-clothes and 
spurs. She looked splendidly when mounted 
and dashing through the woods, but when she 
lismounted the charm was to a great degree 
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dispelled, for she appeared shorter than she 
really was; the shape of her knees betrayed 
her sex, and her belt seemed to cut her in two.” 
At other times, when dressed like a woman, she 
was one of the most beautiful women of her time. 
Struensee’s political power was as great as 
his personal influence. The whole power of 
the state seemed to be vested in him: the 
queen being his tool, the king his victim, and 
the country his mere foot-stool whereby he 
might mount to supreme honor. All Europe 
began to talk. Then the talk got so loud that 
the Princess of Wales, Caroline Matilda’s mo- 
ther, made a long and toilsome journey north- 
ward, which, whatever the politicai motives as- 
signed, seemed to have for its motive simply to 
see her daughter, and to remonstrate with her 
on her folly. Not that she herself came into 
court with clean hands; for the position of 
Lord Bute in her royal household had long been 
a favorite subject for scandal and satire. The 
meeting took place after some delay, and the 
mother’s resolute removal of certain obstacles 
thrown in the way by Caroline Matilda; but 
no good was done. The king and queen came 
attended only by Struensee and Warnstedt, the 
favorite page, who were seated in the carriage 
with them; and when the Princess of Wales 
spoke to her daughter in English, she pretended 


not to understand her—she had forgotten the | 


language! In fact, she showed herself as way- 


ward and unmanageable as a naughty child who | 


an not be reasoned with and who will not be 
controlled. Letters and envoys from both mo- 
ther and brother (George III.) were received 
in the same manner; and thus the last drags 
sought to be put upon the downward course 
were knocked aside, and the royal lady’s repute 
went on toward destruction. 

What was it which, at about this time, made 
her write with a diamond on the window-pane 
at Frederiksborg, ‘‘ Oh keep me innocent, niake 
others great?” Conscience? Sorrow for past, 
or fear of future, sins? Or was it simply dis- 
simulation, and the endeavor to deceive eyes 
whose sharpness of vision was, she well knew, 
spying out her weak places and gauging her 
misdoings? For we can not for a moment ac- 
cept Sir Lascelles Wraxall’s theory, and account 
her innocent in her relations with Struensee; 
every incident related and every induction to be 
drawn, point but to one thing; and whatever 
the political basis, whatever the greater worth 
of the Dano-Germanic alliance against that of 
the Russian, and the zeal of the physician-min- 
ister for his own ideas and his own views of 
statecraft, the question between the man and 
woman remains the same for both and all con- 
cerned. Unhappily for the half-mad, half-bad 
king, who, when Struensee dismissed honest old 
Bernstorff, had not a friend left. Given up to 
Struensee and the queen, he was now simply a 
puppet and a prisoner, with two black children 
—a boy and a girl—for his only companions, 
and Enevold Brandt, whom he hated, for his 
valet, chamberlain, pedagogue, and master— 


dition was pitiable enough. 
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Enevold Brandt, whom Holck had exiled and 
Struensee restored. In truth, Christian’s con- 
Grant that he was 
mad, still the manner of life to which his wif 
and the minister doomed him was infamous 
No one paid him the smallest respect, and once 
an impudent page even drove him into a corner, 
saying, ‘‘ Mad Rex, make me a groom of the 
chamber.” He was compelled to make per- 
sonal appointments of men specially distasteful 
to him; anc on one occasion, in revenge for 
having been made to sign an appointment as 
chamberlain for a man he hated, he made one 
of his stove-heaters a chamberlain; again, an- 
other time, he gave out that his dog Gourmand 
was a ‘‘Conference Councilor,” and proposed 
his health, which the rest were obliged to ac- 
knowledge as de rigueur. This was to express 
his disgust at certain fault-finding and scolding 
which he had to submit to in council, showing 
that, as barking was the rule of the day there, 
Gourmand could bark as well as any of them, 
and so was quite as efficient a conference coun- 
cilor. His chief amusement was smashing 
china and beheading the garden statues: in 
which odd play Moranti, his black boy, assisted 
him. Fora change he would roll on the ground 
with the boy, biting and scratching him, or would 
fling papers, furniture, books, glass ornaments, 
any thing he could find, over the balcony down 
into the court-yard: once wishing to fling the 
boy and dog Gourmand after the rest. In pub 
lic he was treated with contempt by his keeper, 
Brandt, who in private bit and beat him—he 
said by the king’s own desire; and, indeed, the 
whole treatment of this unhappy wretch, during 
the reign of Struensee, was as damaging to the 
queen’s repute as it was disgraceful and de- 
grading. 

The queen, influenced by Struensee, who, how- 
ever, was loyally well intentioned in this, brought 
up her son on the wildest principles of ‘* harden- 
ing”’—a kill or cure system indeed for a delicate 
child. His food was of the simplest and poor- 
est kind, and what we should call innutritious, 
and always cold; he had a cold bath twice or 
thrice a day; he was kept in a cold room with- 
out a fire, dressed lightly in thin silk, and went 


about barefoot, although he was a,delicate baby 


of not quite three years old. His playmate and 
companion was a little fellow of his own age, 
valled “little Karl,” the natural son of a sur- 
geon, who was allowed to fight with him and 
master him if he could, no one being suffered to 
assist or prevent. The queen was so severe 
with him, that when the attendants wanted to 
frighten him into good behavior, they used to 
threaten to take him to his mother, which gen- 
erally succeeded. Struensee’s coadjutor, the 
physician Berger, got a few of the more extreme 
rules relaxed ; and, owing to his representations, 
this royal baby was allowed to wear shoes and 
stockings, to be rather more warmly clad, to have 
his rice boiled in broth instead of water, to have 
meat soup for dinner twice a week, and to have 
his room slightly warmed in the morning. 
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And now popular feeling began to take a very 
decided tone, and the ministry knew that the 


‘ . } 
evil hour which* has to come to all misdoers 


was drawing near. The queen and the favorite 
dared not show themselves in public ; the guards 
were doubled at the palace, and various unusual 
precautions were taken; the most abominable 
satires and caricatures were printed and circu- 
lated, or stuck or scrawled on the walls, half in 
jest and half in earnest; the queen and the 
ministers would speculate on their future lives, 
and what they should do when the crash came, 


and they were forced to fly—they foresaw no- | 


thing worse; and all this while the indignation 
of the people and the anger of the European 
courts became louder and deeper, and of more 
ominous intensity and fierceness. Anonymous 


letters were sent to Brandt, advising him to put | 
. . . - ' 
himself out of danger by ranging himself on the 


king’s side, and against the minister; and he 
and Struensee had misunderstandings, even to 
the extent of the former proposing & kind of 
coup d'état to Falckenskjold, one of the Govern- 
ment, beginning and ending in the arrest of 
Struensee, and the transfer of the queen to him- 
self; and then the great plot was arranged, 
headed by Juliana Maria and Prince Frederick 
her son, the king's half-brother. 

The favorite’s treatment of this young man 
had been most impolite. Insulted, neglected, 
irritated, his rank and near relationship with the 
king ignored or remembered only to fix a deeper 
sting, no wonder that he put himself at the head 
of a party determined to rid the country of a 
group of adventurers who had lost their heads 
when they had gained the top round of the lad- 
der, and whose so-called reforms were neither 
popular nor understood, besides being nullified 
by the poison of the scandals attached to them. 
When a forged document was shown to Juliana 
Maria (at least, Sir Lascelles Wraxall says it 
was forged), wherein it was set forth how that 
the king was to be forced to abdicate, and how 
that the queen was to be declared regent with 
Struensee as protector—meaning, as it was ar- 
gued to her, that the king and crown prince were 
to be murdered, Struensee married to the queen, 
and his children by her set on the throne—she 
felt that no time was to be lost, and that either 
she and hers must fall, or they. Means were 
not wanting, nor agents, nor adherents; they 
never are wanting when a tumult is contem- 
plated, and good pickings are to be had out of 
a ruined palace; and the right time came with 
the rest. After a certain masked ball, where 
the queen had been most remarkably gay and 
most strikingly beautiful, and where, by the 
strange falling to pieces of a certain supper, all 
things were marvelously facilitated, the plot came 
to its culmination. The ex-queen, her son, and 
some others (Guldberg, Rantzau, Eickstedt, 
Koller, and the ex-valet Jessen), entered the 
king’s bedroom at dead of night, where they first 
nearly frightened him to death, and then got 
him to sign orders for the arrest of Struensee, 


Brandt, Falckenskjold, the queen, and others of | 


ATE PRINCESS. 


minor moment. One by one those named were 
arrested and secured ; and so was broken up in 
a few moments the coalition which nad changed 
the whole face of Danish politics and the whole 
current of Danish society for two years. 
Struensee, never a brave man, though so dar- 
ing in political action, first fainted, then took to 
swearing horribly, and then gave way to abject 
despair. Brandt was philosophical, and even 
gay. Falckenskjold was calm and critical. But 
the poor young queen was impassioned and ter- 
rified, full of wrath and fear and desperation and 
anguish: now struggling with the soldiers whom 
Rantzau had with him to secure her; now try- 
ing to hurl herself from the open window, shriek- 
ing wildly for Struensee and the king; finally 
borne away to the fortress of Kronborg, ruined 
and disgraced forever. Young, lovely, with a 
good and noble nature that had been at first 
outraged and afterward misguided, we can not 
but pity her. Truly she had sinned in her de- 
gree; but she had been sinned against more 
grievously, and her wrong-doing had been re- 
taliation rather than aggression. For, as was 
said before, we can not accept Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall’s theory of her innocence, though her 
failings may be tenderly excused for the sake of 


the evils she had undergone. 


The end soon came. Struensee, pressed and 
threatened, confessed to his liaison with the 
queen, circumstantially detailed; and when the 
queen was shown his confession, and told that 
if she denied it he would be tortured, she signed 
it in attestation of its truth, and so signed away 
her good fame forever. He was executed, with 
certain barbarous circumstances disgraceful to 
the time and people: having first seen his col- 
league Brandt decapitated and disemboweled 
before his face; Falckenskjold was sentenced to 
be confined on the rock of Munkholm for life. 
Caroline Matilda was removed from Kronborg 
to the castle of Aalborg, where she was kept a 
prisoner until released at the instance of En- 
gland. Thence, she went to Celle, or Zell, the 
old residence of the former Dukes of Liineburg, 
where she lived happily enough, much beloved 
by all who knew her, and cheered by the fre- 
quent presence of her sister, the Princess of 
Brunswick. Her only grief was the loss of her 
children, especially of the little girl—whose le- 
gitimacy, by-the-by, came under grave suspi- 
cion; but the king had formally acknowledged 
her at her birth. Here she saw Mr. Wraxall, 
the grandfather of her present apologist, then a 
young man, “just her own age,” and who seems 
to have been greatly struck by her beauty, and 
interested in her fortunes. He describes her as 
very beautiful, though too fat; like her brother 
George the Third in feature, but harmonized 
and softened; charitable, gay, sweet-tempered, 
and discreet—all that the wronged princess 
should be. 

Mr. Wraxall entered into the plot for her re- 
lease, which had as its object the arrest of Juli- 
ana Maria and Prince Frederick, and the king’s 
published order for her return to Copenhagen. 
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It is impossible to guess what new historic com- | 


plications might have arisen had she not, in the 
midst of this under-current, died on the 11th of 
May, 1775, wanting less than three months of 
her twenty-fourth year. Of course people said 
she died of poison, that wide and convenient 
vagueness; but in truth it was of scarlet-fever, 
taking a typhoid character, and easy to be ac- 
counted for. One of her young pages had just 
died of this disease, and she, very foolishly, went 
into the room where the coffin was, and looked 
at the dead body. The sight haunted her, and 
the disease found her out, carrying her off in 
a very few days. When dying, she wrote to 
George the Third, solemnly protesting her in- 
nocence of all with which she had been charged ; 
and also to M. Roques, the pastor of the French 
Protestant church at Zell, she said the same: 
‘*T was never faithless to my husband.” So, at 
least, it is reported. Whether Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall’s chivalrous theory respecting the un- 
happy princess be correct or not, the memoir 
has high merits, not only as a historical but 
as a literary production. Some of the details 
of court life are extremely curious. 


MY REFUGEES. 
R. JOYCE came in while I was giving the 

JF Captain his dinner. It was not his hour 
for visiting my ward, so I put down my gruel- 
spoon and looked up to see what was the mat- 
ter. 

**Can’t you come out and see to this arrival ?” 
he asked, stopping a few feet in front of me, 
with his finger on Tom’s pulse, his hand filled 
with lemonade for Dick, and his eyes on Harry, 
so economical of his time was our little Doctor. 
In fact, I do not think that since I came to the 
hospital I had sueceeded in gaining his undi- 
vided attention for a single full minute in work- 
ing hours. I regarded this as an insult at first ; 
but discovering at length how much he depended 
on these fragmentary notes which he took of his 
patients, I had learned to hide my diminished 
head, and consider myself once for all a lesser 
light in his presence. But there is a natural 
perversity about me, which in spite of such dis- 
cipline ‘still lived.” It was with an instinct 
for which I do not hold myself at all account- 
able that I turned away from him with as pro- 
fessional an air as I could assume, and began 
choking the gruel down the poor Captain’s throat, 
as if the safety of the army depended on its de- 
scent therein, while I asked, in my most busi- 
ness-like tones, 

‘© What is it?” 

‘*Three—a man already gone with typhoid, 
wife, and a child—refugees.” 

“Hum! well?” 

*“*T want you to get hold of the woman and 
feed her up: she’s a mere shadow.” 

*¢ And the man ?” 

Dr. Joyce looked round the ward; so did I. 
I had one empty bed. A little pale-faced boy 
had left it only yesterday, and gone—well to a 


better rest, I trust; for I found a tiny Testament 
in his hand when I folded it with the other. 
was open, and his finger was on a prayer—on 
of the old, old prayers which are always n¢ 


Ww, 
that his mother had marked for him. 


I had a 


| fancy for the poor, home-sick fellow, and had 
| looked at his empty bed with something 


g of that 
feeling with which one goes into the twilight of 
a room a friend has left dark forever. I shrank 
from the thought of seeing a stranger there s 
soon; a very foolish fancy for a hospital nurse, 
of course, but some of these boys had become 
friends indeed in the long months I had cared 
for them. Besides this, I had as much work on 
hand as it seemed to me I could well attend t 


| without a little larger allowance of strength than 


usually falls to the lot of womankind, nurses not 
excepted. There was Mrs. Cruppins had fom 
or five empty beds, though she was the last 
person I should want to go to, to be nursed 
through a fever; and there was Miss Graves, 
she could take three more as well as not, even 
if she did go about her work like a martvr, and 
turn her ward into a church-vault, with her func- 


|real face and her melancholy and interestin 


way of sighing over the men. What if the 


| Doctor did prefer, and very naturally, to call on 


me? there was a Jimit to all things. So when 
I looked at him I was going to own up to my 
hidden depravity, and say that No. 2 didp’t want 
the new-comer. 

The Doctor is a discreet man, and can read 
the signs of the weather. He gave me a gener 
ous half of one of his professional glances, and 
remarked quietl¥ to a curious young sergeant in 
the corner who had employed the time of my 
meditation in asking a volley of questions, 

‘* Yes, half-starved, but thinks only of her 
husband and child; the infant is more dead 
than alive.” 

Something rose in my throat and choked me. 

‘* What a heathen!” 

‘“Who? I or the typhoid ?” 

‘* Neither of you,” I responded, curtly ; 
him in here.” 

The Doctor went away with the least bit of 
a smile twitching the corners of his mouth. I 
felt too humble just then to take any notice of 
it, so F meekly returned to the Captain and his 
gruel, gave him his powders, tucked him up for 
a nap, and when Dr. Joyce came back I was 
ready for him. 

A number of these refugees had dropped into 
our hospital since I had been there, for two- 
thirds of the poor creatures are fit for nothing 


** bring 
* 


| but a sick-bed by the time they reach Nashville, 
|} and I supposed I knew what to expect. 


But 
the sight I saw struck me dumb. Two shrunk- 
en, ghost-like figures, their clothes in tatters, 
covered with mire and blood, their faces so gaunt 
that, looking at them, a chill crept over me, as 
if I looked on Death. 

But this was not a time to grow nervous. I 
roused myself with a start, and touched the 
man’s hand to see if it were flesh and blood. 
In reply to my words of welcome he thanked me 












in a feeble sort of way, putting his hand uncer- 
tainly to his forehead, like one of failing memory, 
and leaning heavily against the door. He evi- 
dently needed prompt attention, for the fever 
was far advanced. While the Doctor led him 
to the bed I had time to notice his short, thick- 
set figure, the shaggy hair falling about his low 
forehead, and the eyes that still showed honest 
and kindly, though they were deep-sunken and 
burned with fever; the scar of an old gun- 
wound in his neck, and his hands coarse and 
brown with labor. Before this war had made 
him what he was, he had evidently been of the 
poor of the earth. God's poor, werethey? May 
we have mercy on all such! 

He was far too weak to answer questions. I 
left him sitting wearily on the side of the bed 
for the Doctor to undress, and turned back to 
the woman. She was standing where I had 
left her, with her baby in her arms, her eyes fol- 
lowing every motion of her husband’s. 

**Come,” I said, ‘‘ into my room, and I'll see 
what I can do for you.” 

‘** And him?” pointing toward the bed. 

** You shall come back and see him.” 

She followed me slowly, hushing the wail of 
her half-starved child, but saying nothing to 
me. Indeed, she seemed to have hardly life 
enough left to speak. In an incredibly short 
time she and the child were washed and dressed 
in sundry garments of my own, which, though 
they could not be said to fit in the most perfect 
manner conceivable, especially on the baby, had 
at least the advantage of being clean. After 
they were fed and rested, I liad for the first time 
a critical look at the woman. Slight, and worn, 
as the Doctor said, to a shadow ; stooping shoul- 
ders, consumptive chest, and large, work-worn 
hands ; a very pale face, one of the palest I ever 
saw except in death, with thin, dark hair lying 
against her temples, where I could see the great 
purple veins, and eyes which had once been 
bright black, but now were dulled and sunken. 
Out of them, when they were raised to mine, 
came a look so dumb with suffering, so dark 
with utter hopelessness, that I could not bear to 
meet it. It never changed. She smiled at me 
when I brought her baby fresh milk from the 
kitchen, or tended the little thing while she ate 
herself; she thanked me; -her thin, quavering 
voice grown quite sweet with gratitude, but the 
dreariness of that steady look never varied by 
so much as a momentary gleam of light or soft- 


ness. It reminded me of a picture I have some- | 


where seen, to which the artist had given the 
rather indefinite title of ‘* Desolate ;” but which, 
nevertheless, was a spirited thing, and had staid 
by me—the figure of a woman in relief against 
a stormy sky ; around her a desert beach strewn 
with wrecks; her hair blown darkly about her 


face, and her eyes turned to the waste of wa- | 
ters: a lonely sea-bird startled from the cliffs, | 
dipping into the foam of a chilly, green wave | 
at her feet, and behind the purple line of water | 


that bounded her vision the setting of a blood- 
red sun. 
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Perhaps you smile at my fancy. I think 
the woman herself might have done so had she 
known it. 
prehended it. She sat, quietly rocking her baby, 
her hands folded over its little fingers, her eyes 
on its face. 

‘*You have had a hard journey?” I ques- 
tioned, gently. 

“toa 

** Was it very long ?” 

it 

She looked at me then a moment without 
speaking. I understood her. 

**You do not wish to talk about it now,” I 
said. ‘‘I will not trouble you with any ques- 
tions.” 

** Thank you.” 

She recommenced her low lullaby, and while 
I stood watching her somebody knocked at the 
door. It was Tim, the errand-boy. He de- 
livered his message after his usual fashion, bal- 
ancing himself first on one foot, then on the 
other, regarding me meanwhile with half-closed 
eyes, and giving his bushy head a series of littl 
nods with an air of authority peculiarly pleasing. 

** Davy Brown’s heart’s broke for his dinner, 
an’ the sargint says his bandages ’s come off, 
an’ he wants you double-quick ; an’ Pat Mul- 
lins he’s ben howlin’ over his arm this hour.” 

Being serenely conscious that I had been ab- 
sent but twenty minutes I answered his innu- 
endo only by a withering look, closed the door 
softly, for my ideas of babies being rather vague 
I was not prepared to state whether the creaking 
of a latch would start one of those infantile 
choruses I live in such constant terror of or not, 
so I thought it best to be on the safe side. The 
hopeful Tim whistled on before me down the 
stairs, and I went back to my work, with my 
heart for the first time deserting my boys, and 
wandering to my room and its pale-faced occu- 
pant. 

It was a busy afternoon. Brown must have 
his dinner, the howling of Pat the indefatigable 
must be stopped, and I must go back to the ser- 
geant’s arm. A solitary rebel in the corner 
took an hour of my time for his bandages and 
ablutions, spinning it out with remonstrances and 
complaints so many, and various, and profane, 
that I felt a strong desire to pull the sheet up 
over his head, tie it down at the four corners of 
the bed, and leave him there to struggle and 
stifle and swear at his own sweet will. There 
was a favorite drummer-boy, too, whose eyes 
asked mutely for help—a little patient fellow 
whom I had taken into my heart from the first 
day he came tome. I always had to time my- 
self when I was caring for him, for fear I should 
be accused of partiality. Then some one had 


Certainly she would not have com- 


been awake all the night before, and must be 
read into a nap; and then there were letters to 
be written, and medicines to mix and choke 
down innumerable throats, and windows to open 
and windows to shut, and business with the mat- 
ron, and messages to the doctor, and then at 
| last suppers to get, and supper to eat. 
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her husband. He was tossing now on his bed, 
delirious with the fever. ‘There was little to do 
for him, however, and I saw she was neither a 
fussy nor an ignorant nurse, but sat quite still 
with one arm around her baby who slept, and 
the other attending to the sick man’s every want ; 
so I let her be. There was a bit of a room next 
mine, which had belonged to a nurse who was 
off duty, and home last week with slow fever. 
I obtained the promise of this for her, and when, 


My refugee had found her way down again to | 
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wind swept like a merry song; the tidy rooms 
within the house, this stricken mother then so 
cheery about her work, turning such smiling 
eyes toward the river which bore her husband’s 
boat, or such reverent eyes up to the sky which 
showed so blue and still through the vines about 
the doorway, taking into her heart such happy 
thoughts of God in the silence of this home He 
had given her; the children romping in the for- 


| est, or grouped about the door with the light on 


at half past ten o’clock, I dragged myself up | 


stairs, jaded and cross enough, I found her there. 


I saw her through the open door with the light | come home from work, wading into the water to 


of my dim lamp falling full on her bent figure | 


and white face. 
her great dark eyes followed all my motions 
about the room. It gave me a nameless, un- 
comfortable feeling that made me turn and look 
over my shoulder, when I went into the closet, 
or a dark corner. I began to have serious fears 
as to the practicability of sleep that night, with 


She looked up at me, silently, | 


their chubby brown faces and tangled curls, or 
watching the river turn into molten gold when 
the sun set, and they waited for the father to 


crowd in his boat for a sail of a few strokes 
length; then clinging to him up the path, and 
into the house, where supper stood waiting 


g, and 
the mother too. 


An humble meal, and very 


| poor the lowly home, but none the less dear for 


nothing but an unbarred door between me and | 


this ghost of a woman. In fact, I may as well 


acknowledge that I am naturally of a romantic | 


turn of mind, and had anticipated the recital of 
her adventures in various forms; as, for exam- 
ple, whether she might be a spy or a Southern 
aristocrat in disguise, and I believe I even specu- 
lated upon the possibility of a chalked negro. 
But when I turned again, and saw how weari- 


that. There was sunlight and love enough in 
it, as there must have always been under the 
sound of this woman’s voice. 

The man had been loyal from the first of the 
war. This, I suspected, was owing to the wife. 
She had picked up a little learning somewhere— 
enough to spell out her Bible; it was partly this, 


| but more a certain crude refinement that assert- 


ly she leaned her head upon her hand, how | 


crushed and hopeless was the pressure of her lips, 
I forgot every thing but my pity. I went up 
and touched the hand which lay upon the baby’s 
hair, and said: ‘‘I am so sorry for you!” 

She quivered under my touch, and looked up 
at me, her lips working beseechingly. Then, I 
don’t know how it was, but she began to talk, 
and I listened; I forgot that I was tired and 
sleepy ; my romantic fancies dissolved like the 
dew. I forgot that she was ignorant and poor. 
I only knew that she suffered, and sat quite still 
to hear her story. 

The woman’s name was Mary—Mary Rand. 
I liked the name for her. Do you remember 
some one’s saying—Tennyson, I think—of Mary 
the mourner at Bethany, that her ‘‘ eyes were 
homes of silent prayer?” I thought of this oft- 
en. Such a cry went up to God out of her mute 
look. I thought it must ring through heaven. 
I never heard from the lips of any preacher such 
a prayer. 

She had lived in the southern part of the 
State. Her husband had done a small fishing 
business on one of the inferior rivers, getting 
but a scanty living for a wife and five little ones, 
though a more honest one than many of his kind 
to whom the South closes the avenues of useful 
labor. I could see the home in a picture while 
she talked. A house with broken roof and 
low doorway, half hidden under the great for- 
est trees, which stretched out such giant branch- 
28 over it, and cradled it so quietly all summer 
‘ong; the little river that wound among the 
trees, over which the sunlight slanted and the 








ed her superiority. Something there was in 
this woman’s soul which spoke like a voice out 
of the darkness of all the circumstance which 
hemmed her in, and let you see how pure a soul 
it was, and what it might have been if God had 
given it light to grow in. 

So, of course, she knew her country at once. 

**T wasn’t goin’ to hev Stephen settin up 
agin the kentry,” she said; ‘‘ and by’n-by he see 
it as I did, fur he’s an honest man in his ’pin- 
ions is Stephen, an’ he used ter set the childern 
a hoorayin’ fur the flag ter see which on ’em 
could holler the loudest.” 

Of course a harmless, ignorant fisherman, lov- 
ing his country in the solitude of a forest, could 
not be left long undiscovered and unpunished in 
this chivalric Southern land. 

‘¢They found him out at last,” she said. ‘‘A 
whole paek on ’em went at him every time he 
went to town with fish, and they didn’t give him 
no peace; but he never caved in to ’em—not a 
mite, an’ the more they worrited him the more 
he sot up fur the Guv’nmunt; an’ at last it come 
—what we’d ben livin’ in fear on a long spell. 
It was one dark night—I remember how the 
wind was howlin’ like among the trees—an’ we 
heerd on a sudden a yellin’ like a pack o’ hounds 
outside the door, an’ it bust open, an’ some of- 
ficers was there, an’ a gang o’ drunken men be. 
hind ’em. I knew to once what it meant. 

‘* ‘Stephen,’ says I, ‘they’ve drafted yer.’ He 
looked so like a tiger they dursn’t touch him. 
His gun was in the corner, and I see him lookin’ 
at it, so I knew as well as ef he’d telled me what 
ter do; but the officers, they’d spied it out, an’ 
one on ’em he held me so I couldn’t move, an’ 
tothers pinted their pistils on Stephen an’ tuk 
him off; he couldn’t help it no way. It made 
me wild-like. I got away from the man as held 





me with a great leap, an’ got the gun. They was 
jest out o’ the door then, but I could ha’ hit ’em. 
Stephen turned round an’ see me, and says he: 
***Pon't, fur God’s sake, Mary—they’ll mur- 
ler both on us!’ An’ then I couldn’t see his 
face fur the dark, an’ I knew he @s gone. I 
fell down by the gun all in a heap on the floor ; 
the childern was cryin’ an’ kissin’ of me, an’ 
tuggin’ at my dress, but I never took no notice 
on’em. I heerd the men howlin’ outside, but 
I never moved. All to once there was a great 
red light out the winder, an’ [ heerd wood crack- 
lin’ an’ smelt smoke in the bedroom, an’ I knew 
they’d fired the house. I ketched up the chil- 
dern—two in my arms, an’ one on my shoul- 
ders, an’ two pullin’ at my skirt—an’ run out o’ 
the door. It seemed as ef a pack o’ wild beasts 
was out thar in the burnin’ light. ‘They chased 
me a ways, till I got to whar the woods was 
thick an’ dark as piteh; an’ at last I found they 
was gone, an’ I dropped down in a thicket like 
as ef I was dead, hidin’ the childern under my 
dress. They might ha’ murdered us all. There 
was wus things than that done up the river last 
week. By’n-by, as nobody come, I durst look 
round. Iheerd the shoutin’ a good ways off, 
an’ I see a great light on the sky, an’ knew the 
house was blazin’ up. After a time it went out, 
an’ the hollerin’ was fainter, goin’ back ter town. 
Then twas still, only the branches creaked, an’ 
I heerd the wind blowin’ over the river. The 
woods was dead black, an’ I looked up to the 
sky, an’ there wasn’t a star to be seen, an’ the 
great dew dropped down like rain. I huddled 
the childern up to me to keep ‘em warm ef I 
could, an’ the little things cried ’emsels ter sleep. 
They was very heavy, an’ cramped my arms till 
they was stiff, but I didn’t mind; an’ it grew 
very cold, but I never thought on’t. I only 
looked up whar the sky was dark, an’ all night 
long I was prayin’ fur my husband. 

‘* When mornin’ come we hid in the darkest 
place we could find, an’ staid thar tell the sun | 
was jest over our heads. But nobody come aft- | 
er us; so I crawled round an’ found some ber- | 
ries an’ a brock fur the childern ter drink out | 
of, an’ I had two little ginger-cakes in my pock- | 
et, an’ we lived on them all day. } 

“The next day it were jest the same. I! 
never darin’ ter go back, an’ the childern cryin’ | 
fur someat ter eat. When night come I were 
too faint to move, fur all I found I guv to them. | 
I had dropped down on the moss, an’ was giv- | 
in’ up ter die thar, when all to once I heerd a| 
noise in the bushes, and I says, ‘O God! tuk | 
care on the childern.’ ‘Yes,’ says somebody | 
close by; ‘He’s sent me ter tuk care on ‘em ;’ | 
and I jumped up with a great scream, fur there 
was Stephen alive, an’ huggin’ and kis#n’ of | 
me an’ the childern, an’ givin’ us a loaf o’ bread | 
he'd found nigh the old place as he crep’ along | 
in the thicket ter get a look at the heap o’ ashes | 
that was left. An’ he telled us how he'd runned 
from the fellar as ketched him, an’ we'd hide in | 
the woods, an’ all go North together, whar none 
on ’em eouldn’t touch us. 
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** An’ I jes’ put both my arms round his neck, 
an’ I says, ‘ Stephen, God's guy me you back, 
an’ I doan’t ask no more. I guess He'll tuk 
care on us, an’ we'll go.’ I used ter read how 
He loved folks as was in trouble ; I used ter be- 
lieve it—maybe I was wrong, maybe not. | 
doan’t know.” 

She stopped a moment, some strange, dark 
glitter creeping into her eyes. After that they 
and her 
voice, as she went on with her story, was cold 
and hard. 

** So we tuk up with the woods for a home, 
an’ ’twere all the home we hed fur three months. 
We dursn’t go anigh the railroads, an’ we trav- 
eled mostly whar the forest was loneliest, an’ 
the swamps a-plenty. Thar was cold nights 
too, when the wind cut into us, an’ the damp 
seemed ter choke us like; an’ thar was rainy 
nights, when we crep’ under the bushes, and 
Stephen he allers tuk off his coat ter cover the 
rest on us, an’ thar were no stoppin’ of him no 
way. An’ I'd wake up a-cryin’ in my dream, 
an’ see his face while he slep’ lookin’ so white 
with the cold, an’ the childern shiverin’ all 
night ; an’ I’d lay an’ cry an’ cry, and the rain 
cried along with me on the leaves, but it never 
stopped fur ali that. Sometimes we found a 
shed or a barn whar folks let us sleep, an’ 
sometimes when thar warn’t no rebel sojers 
anigh the place they'd let us in the house. 

‘*But the starwin’ come the wust. Folks 
give us meals sometime, ef we durst go out into 
the road ter hunt up a house. Then, agin, they 
cussed us, an’ shet the door ’cause we was 
‘derned Yankees,’ yer know. Thar was a few 
as give us a basketful o’ victuals, and it lasted 
fur a long spell. When we couldn’t get nothin’, 
Stephen, he shot rabbits an’ birds, an’ we picked 
berries, an’ ketched fish ; fur he wouldn't never 
steal, that man wouldn't, ef he was ter die fur 
it. But there was days when we hadn’t nothin’, 
an’ the childern cried an’ teased fur food, an’ I 
only jes’ sot an’ looked at’em, an’ hadn’t nothin’ 
ter-give ‘em, only ter hold ’em in my arms, an’ 
tell ’em ter fold their little hands an’ say, ‘Our 
Father.’ The poor innocents stopped cryin’ 
allers, cause they thought He'd throw ’em down 
bread from heaven. In course He did give us 
some’at mostly, or we'd all a ben under the 
grass; but He didn’t send enough ter keep the 
childern. Four on ’em is dead. He didn’t 
leave one big enough ter call me mother, or kiss 
me with its little comfortin’ ways; there’s no- 
body left but the baby. I doan’t know why she 
stood it, when the rest couldn’t. P’r’aps be- 
cause I kep’ it under my shawl mostly, an’ it 
were the warmest of all on us. 

** Jack went fust—that was his father’s boy. 
He tuk fever in them marshes, an’ kinder wasted 
afore we knew it. I went out ter hunt up some 
supper one night, an’ left the boy with Stephen. 
After I'd ben a little ways I come back ter say 
good-by—I didn’t know what fur, only I couldn’t 
help it. He was lyin’ in his father’s arms, an’ 
he says: ‘When you come back with some sup- 


changed only to grow more stony ; 
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per sing me ter sleep, mother.’ So I says, ‘Yes, 
Jackey,’ an’ I leaned over ter kiss him. ‘ Good- 
by, mother,’ says he, an’ he put up his little 
white lips. An’all the way I heerd it—‘Good- 
by, mother.’ It were like as ef the trees kep’ 
tellin’ it, an’ the birds singin’ it in their nests, 
an’ the great blow o’ wind that had come up, 
eryin’ it over an’ over. I put my hands up to 
my ears not ter hear it, an’ I runned out o’ the 
woods ter get away from it; for we must hey 
some supper, an’ it were safer fur me ter go than 
Stephen—folks didn’t notice a woman so much. 
I found a bit of a house anigh the woods as give 
me some bread an’ a pail o’ milk—they was 


Union folks; an’ I was happy-like, fur Jackey | 


‘ would like the milk, yer know. All the way 
back I was thinkin’ as how his eyes would 
laugh at the sight on’t—pretty eyes they was, 
Miss, like his father’s, blue an’ bright like. 
Thar was a great white moon come up afore I 
got thar; an’ I see how the light was down in 
the holler whar I'd left him like a sheet dropped 
on the bushes. Pretty soon I see ‘em all—the 
childern standin’ round all in a heap, an’ Stephen 
settin’ on the ground with his face in his hat. 
My heart kinder stood still all to once, but I 
walked along. Stephen he see me, an’ got up, 
an’ come up ter me. He didn’t say nothin’ ; 
but only jes’ tuk my hands an’ led me to whar 
somethin’ lay black an’ still under a tree. An’ 
I looked down an’ I called out ‘ Jackey! Jack- 
ey!’ but he didn’t make no amswer, an’ I touched 
his little face, an’ all to once I knew he was 
dead. I threw down the milk an’ bread I'd 
brought so fur for him, an’ I tuk his poor head 
in my lap, an’ held tight hold uv his little cold 
hands. I hadn’t ben thar, yer see, an’ it come 
hard ter hev him die without his mother. I 
promised ter sing him ter sleep, an’ now I were 
too late—he couldn't hear me. The moon was 
very white, and I heerd the childern sobbin’ an’ 
Stephen were callin’ uv me an’ kissin’ uv me, 


but I couldn’t answer him nohow, an’ I couldn’t | 


ery. I doan’t know much how the night went. 
I sat an’ watched the little shaders from the 
leaves comin’ an’ goin’ on the boy’s forehead, 
an’ thought how they kissed it like, an’ how he 
wouldn’t never feel me kissin’ him agin. He 
were sech a pretty boy, yer know, an’ I never 
were thar to see him die, an’ I never sung that 
little song. 

“*Twarn’t only a week along from this when 
Stephen he got took. He went fur victuals an’ 
didn’t come home. We waited fur him all day 
an’ he didn’t come, an’ we slep’ all night alone 
under the trees waitin’ fur him. But when 
mornin’ come an’ no Stephen, I knew ter once 
what it meant, and I war right. Somebody as 
knew him tracked him an’ ketched him in a yard 
whar he was beggin’ our breakfast. The folks 
was rebels an’ guv him up easy. They tuk him 
along—two officers thar was—an’ got a good 
piece with him; but they hadn’t no han’cuffs 
an’ was weakly plantation gentlemen. So he 
broke away. He knocked one on ‘em down an’ 
tuk his gun an’ runned. T’other fellar he fired 
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an’ hit Stephen in the neck; but Stephen is g 
firs’-rate shot an’ the fellar dropped down. | 
doan’t know whether he war hurt bad, but he 
never chased him any. Stephen crawled back 
pretty nigh us, an’ "twas the second day I heerd 
him groang’ in the bushes. He was lyin’ thar 
all covered with blood when I come up. We 
got him down in a big swamp, an’ thar we hid 
fur a long spell. We hed mostly warm nights 
while he were sick, an’ no rain ter speak on; 
but the damp was like pison fur us all to be a 
breathin’ on. I nussed him all I could, ’twarn’t 
much in sech a place, an’ I used ter crawl out 
every night ter find food fur to-morrer. 
***Twarn’t fur as we'd gone after he’d got 
so’s to be movin’ afore the twins took sick. 
They didn’t stan’ it long, an’ it were better fur 
‘em, poor things! When I see ’em both pinin’ 
ter once, their little hands so poor an’ white, 
an’ heerd ‘em moanin’ in my arms, I were slow 
believin’ of it. I thought it were enough to be 
lonely fur Jackey all the nights an’ days—to lx 
missin’ of him every year, an’ be cryin’ fur the 
pretty boy he’d ha’ growed ter be. I never 
thought I’d lose no more—I never thought on't. 
It come ter me one night when the childern hed 
ben sinkin’ nigh most the afternoon. We hed 
stopped with ’em by a little brook whar the 
bushes was thick an’ warm. ~ On a sudden 
Stephen he called out, ‘ Mary,’ says he, ‘ they’re 
goin’ ter see Jackey.’ I looked up into his eyes 
an’ I says, ‘Stephen, it'll kill me.’ He put his 


hands up ter his face an’ I heerd him choke like. 


‘ Mary,’ says he, ‘I can’t comfort yer.’ I never 
see him so afore. ‘Thar hadn’t never ben a 
time when he didn’t cheer me up an’ kiss me ef 
any thin’ vexed me—I hadn’t never borne the 
least uv a trouble alon’ sence we was married. 
So I knew how it cut inter his heart to hev the 
childern took, an’ how selfish it war in me ter 
forget he loved ’em jes’ the same as I did. I 
shet my lips then an’ never said another word. 

**So we sat down ter see ’em die. The sun 
was settin’ like a great red ball over the thicket. 
I remember how I looked round an’ see a spar- 
row as crep’ into her nest under the grass. The 
little ones was chirpin’ at her, an’ she was an- 
swerin’ of ’em. I couldn’t bear ter hear ’em no 
way. I thought how God was makin’ a little 
wuthless bird happy, an’ hed forgot me, an ’was 
takin’ all my little ones away. I wouldn't 
never hey ‘em in my nest ter sing tu like she. 
I see every thing about me that night. I re- 
member a great white rock an’ sand-bank over 
in the field standin’ out agin’ the sun, an’ how 
I thought the brook looked like blood, fur the 
light were so red on’t. I see’em all—I see ’em 
over an’ over, an’ yet I doan’t think I tuk my 
eyes off the childern. 

‘* Stephen tuk Katie, an’ I held the boy, an’ 
we sot tergether by the brook an’ see the night 
comin’. We never said nothin’ to each other, 
it wouldn't do no good. Ef I'd spoke once I 
should ha’ cried out, so I should ha’ worrited 
the little dying things. I heerd Stephen pray- 
in’ to himself over Katie—a sort uv whisperin’ 
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prayer, as ef he didn’t hardly know he was say- 
in'uv it; but I didn’t say none. I never spoke 
ter God all night—I ders’ent ; I might ha’ cursed 
Him. 

‘*Dick went fust. Katie she held out till 
nigh mornin’, but I jes’ sot with the boy stone- 
cold on my knee, an’ never telled Stephen. I 
see him bendin’ over the little thing in his arms, 
his face lookin’ so white, even in the dark, an’ 
I heerd him prayin’, ‘O God! leave one on 
‘em—leave one ’em—doan’t take ’em both!’ I 
couldn’t ha’ telled him no way. Katie wore 
past speakin’ then; but I could jes’ see her little 
face from whar I sat. Dick’s hands was close 
in mine —I hadn't never let go sence they 
growed cold. I see after a while a bit of light 
shinin’ in the brook, an’ I knew the stars was 
out. But I never looked up at the sky. He 
was thar as had taken away my childern. He 
was so fur up. Ithought He nevercared. Ef 
He’d forgot me ‘twarn’t no use fur me ter be 
lookin’ at His sky an’ sayin’ over His prayers. 
So I sat an’ see the shinin’ in the brook an’ the 
two little white faces. I heerd Mattie hushin’ 
the baby ter sleep whar Id left her under the 
bushes. The little thing crep’ up once an’ put 
her warm fingers on my face an’ kissed me. 

‘‘T heerd Katie moanin’, an’ I see Stephen 
holdin’ uv her all night. When the fust morn- 
in’ light come in through the trees we turned 
an’ looked at one another, an’ they was both 
dead. We made ‘em two little graves by the 
brook an’ buried ’em thar. Then we tuk hold 
uv hands an’ kneeled down on the moss, an’ 
Stephen ke prayed sech a prayer as I never 
heerd afore. It made me look up ter the sky 
fur the fust time an’ see how blue it was, an’ 
how bright the trees was in the sun, an’ think 
how they’d be blue an’ bright over the little cold 
things, jes’ the same when we was gone, an’ 
how we'd leave ’em all alone so fur behind us, 
Then I cried—oh, how I did ery! I hadn't 
cried afore fur weeks—I got so frozen like—an’ 
I hain’t dropped a tear sence. 


lookin’ back ter say ‘ good-by’ to the little graves, 
an’ went on with Mattie an’ the baby. We come 
ter safer travelin’ soon, an’ found a house by the 
road as tuk us in an’ hid us up garret fur a 
spell. They was good to us, God bless ‘em! 
an’ guv us enough to eat; but all the nussin’ 
an’ warm fires was too late fur Mattie. They 
made a bed fur her up in the loft, an’ when the 
poor little white thing put her arms around me 
and cried ter go to sleep, ‘cause she was so cold 
an’ tired, I knew to once what it meant. "I'warn’t 
only one sort o’ sleep as would do her good, so 
I telled she might, tryin’ ter smile an’ say as 
how God would guv her a nice nap. I see her 
shet her eyes, an’ I crossed her little hands, an’ 
I telled God thar warn’t nothin’ left but Stephen 
an’ the baby, an’ ef He was goin’ ter tuk ’em 
He'd better do it now while they had a roof to 
die under. But Stephen p’inted ter the little 
dead thing on the bed, an’ asked me ef I'd get 
to whar she was, sayin’ sech things ter Him as 


‘*So we got up an’ stepped over the brook, | 
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had tuk her away from sorrer an’ sufferin’, an’ 
made her a little angel to hum with Him for 
ever. So he put the baby in my arms an’ made 
me say a prayer over after him—he were allers 
the best on us both, Stephen were. It was I 
as learned him ter read the Bible, but I didn’t 
never remember it like he. He tuk it all to 
once inter his heart, an’ did what it telled him 
fur himself an’ me too. I keep a doubtin’ an’ 
a dodubtin’, but Stephen he takes it all, Miss, 
jes’ like a little chil. Well, then we cut off 
some uv Mattie’s yeller curls, an’ he laid ‘em in 
my Bible, so when I wanted ter kiss *em I had 
ter kiss it too, yer see, and read the promise 
which telled me as how I'd never be forsook. 

‘* After that we found we was suspected of 
bein’ thar, an’ the folks couldn’t keep us no 
longer; so we was off agin—us three alone. 
Then we come across some Union sojers as tuk 
us up here in the cars, an’ a chaplain as paid 
our fare, an’ so we come here this mornin’, Miss. 
Stephen he’s clean beat out; but ef God hain’t 
forgot all about us, an’ he gets well an’ strong, 
we'll go ter work an’ get an honest home. I 
doan’t know as I can ever call it home, an’ all 
them little things as was playin’ round the old 
place by the river lyin’ cold an’ stiff in the 
swamps.” 

Just then her baby wakened and began to 
laugh and coo at her in its pretty way, puttings 
up its tiny hands to play about her face. There 
was something so warm and tender and full of 
life in the touch; I saw the chill melt out of 
her eyes; I saw her lips quiver. I am not 
ashamed to tell you what I did. I just went 
up to her, put both my arms around her neck, 
and her head on my shoulder, and began to ery 
After a while I found that she was crying too 
I knew that was a mercy to her; so I laid her 
down on the bed, and knelt down and said over 
some little short prayer, to which she seemed to 
listen. Then I put her baby in her arms, think- 
ing it could comfort her best, shut the door soft- 
ly, and went out. 

Stephen Rand grew very sick. Dr. Joyce 
began to come away from his bedside looking 
quite grave. Whatever the wife saw in his face 
she did not comprehend, or else for some reason 
her own did not reflect it. Every day, early 
and late, morning and night, she was beside 
him, silent as a shadow, her patient face never 
turned from his. 

The men began to watch for her as she came 
in each morning. Sometimes they would pass 
her baby round from cot to cot for a plaything, 
or they would send some cheery message to her 
in their hearty, soldier fashion, seeming pleased 
at her grateful smile. But as the days went 
on, and they saw how the fever was burning in 
her husband's eye and cheek, and caught snatch- 
es of the consultations the Doctor and I had 
over him out in the entry, I noticed how often 
they hushed their noisy jokes and laughter when 
they looked over to the man’s corner, and how 
many anxious inquiries for our refugees met 

me every morning. 
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It puzzled me at first to see how entirely Na- 
ture seemed to have confused her rules in the 
hearts of these two. The man clinging to her, 
resting so in her strength and love, yet fancying 
still in his delirium that he was again her pro- 
tector in the dangers of their forest life; taking 
with such a childlike trust the truths from the 
Bible she had taught him to understand, giving 
them back to her with a faith as pure as a wo- 
man’s; yet withal a brave man, no coward in 
principle, no craven in der. 


And for the wife, her face, as I had first seen | 


it, told what she was. What we mean by the 
innate religion of a woman was with her dimmed 
or missing. There are natures which must feel 
every wave, and tide, and current that puises 
about them—which must try the /owest deep be- 
fore they can anchor. Once bedded, the wa- 
ters from very depth are still: the sea, however 
stormy, can not shake that which is sure and 
steadfast. Far beyond them, in shallow waves, 
some little craft will have anchored in the sun- 
light, and we who watch that other tossing in 
the surge, and hear the cry which calls from 
deep unto deep, perhaps turn away unpitying. 
For, we say, there seems a fairer haven, and 
they would not enter it. 

With just enough intellect to stagger her 
faith, not enough to root it, the intensity of the 
dife this woman had led had not yet worked out 
its own fulgllment. Looking a few steps on- 


ward to what was before her I trembled for her. 
What chance was God giving her ? 


Would He 
not bring the soothing of a little rest into her 
weary days? 

I used to wonder as I looked up often at her 
from my work, and saw how quietly she sat, 
**the same loved, tireless watcher,” how her 
husband's eyes followed hers, and his voice 
called her, how they clung to one another— 
these two from whom God had taken all else 
but the knowledge of what they were each to 
each—I used to wonder how she could bear it 
to have him go. 

Out of those busy days I have saved many 
pleasant pictures of her as she sat fanning the 
hot air about the bed, watching for all little 


cares for her husband, hushing her baby, or per- | 


haps bowing her head, her lips moving as if in 
prayer. And I thought what it would be when 
for such tender offices no voice would call to 
her. 

Once, I remember, I was busy over the Cap- 
tain not far from her, and I saw her turn sud- 
denly in answer to her husband’s call. 

‘** Mary, whar’s the baby ?” 

** Here, Stephen.” 

She held up the little thing so that he could 


see it, her eyes on him, and not on the child. | 


He put up his thin hand and touched its face. 
‘It’s all we've got left, Mary, ain’t it?” 
‘*Hush, Stephen man! Yer too sick ter think 

on’t now.” 

‘*No. I allers think when I’m awake the 
rest is better off. I like ter think who’s tuk 

‘em.” 


| nothing but this hospital air. 
| look after your husband; and Tim, you know, 
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“T dodn’t;” in a quick, sharp tone. 

**Mary! Mary! yer must. Yer might tempt 
Him ter do wus things.” 

She made no answer, but I could see her thin 
lips compress suddenly, and I marked how the 
purple veins were swelling on her forehead. 

Her husband passed his hand over the baby’s 
puny face, and then looked up at her. 

** Mary, ef I should be took—” 

She stopped him with a low, sharp cry, and 
caught both his hands in hers. 

“* Stephen, yer won't,” she said. 

A bit of sunlight had fallen across the bed 
and touched the three, dropping off from her 
dark hair and her deep-set, glowing eyes, down 
on the sunken face upon the pillow, and then 
on the little child, who saw it with a bubbling 
laugh, and put up its hands to catch the golden 
motes that floated past. 

She caught at it quickly, as if it were a 
promise. 

**Yer’ve ben dreamin’, Stephen,” she said, 
with a nervous laugh. ‘The sun’s come ter 
wake yer. Why, man, yer most well. I haven't 
seen yer luk so natural-like sence you was sick.” 

She bent over with a long look into her hus- 
band’s eyes, and pressed her lips to his. She 
did not notice that a cloud had dimmed the 
warm light which was there but a moment be- 
fore, and that the face which it had for the in- 
stant touched with a glow of health was pallid 
again in the gray of the dull afternoon. 

That was some strange contradiction in her 
nature—this woman with the desolate eyes and 
frozen voice—which, while it accepted all life as 
without hope, for the graves which had closed 
above it, yet was so blind to the fact that she 
stood on the brink of another. Clinging so te- 
naciously to the one love yet left to her—feeling 
so sure that God could not take away her hus- 
band—who could wake her from her dream? 
Not I, surely. I watched her as the slow days 
passed—the morning sun, the twilight, the night 
that fell with such heavy shadows on the hos- 
pital floor—finding her alike with that steady 
look in her eyes and that firm hand which be- 
tokened as yet no shade of fear or doubt. 

Sometimes I thought a glimpse of what was 
coming darkened before her for a moment. 
There was one day when her husband had been 
in wild delirium all night, and the morning had 
found him in a state of half stupor. She had 
stood long beside him, watching his almost life- 
less face in silence. I came up, at last, and 
begged her to go down into the yard with me 
for a few moments for a breath of fresh air. 

She turned with the quick movement of one 
in wonder at my question. 

**T can’t.” 

‘* But you will be sick yourself if you breathe 
The Doctor will 


calls me if I am needed.” 

**T can’t.” 

‘* But if he is worse, and you can not then do 
any thing for him—” 








She caught up her baby, stooped and kissed 
her husband's forehead, then followed me with- 
out a word. I led her out into the sunlight, 
and having some little nicety to cook for one of 
my boys I left her, and went into the kitchen. 
I could see her through the windows, pacing 
back and forth under the two or three stunted 
trees that grew by the fence, her eyes on the 
ground, the bit of blue sky above her head, and 
the fresh morning all about her. All about her 
—not shrinking from her dark, uncheerful fig- 
ure and bloodless face, but touching them softly 
like a blessing. Back and forth—to and fro— 
I thought how soon she would walk back and 
forth, and to and fro alone in a desert world. 

In a few moments I went out to get the other 
half of my breath of air. It was a little yard, 
but filled just then with drying clothes, drying 
pans, Irish maids, and maids of color. 

A pretty mulatto girl stood coquetting with 
her lover over the fence. A swarm of little 
children were playing in the street—black and 
white alike ; indeed, one was hardly distinguish- 
able from the other, for they were all massed in 
the ditch, deep in the mysteries of ‘* mud-pies.” 
I noticed, in fact, that Young Africa had decid- 
edly the advantage as regarded skill in their 
culinary operations; and as for strength of lung 
and fist, my little white brethren came off sec- 
ond best. For which I pitied the young gentle- 
men, and began mentally to reconsider the ques- 
tion whether I was an abolitionist. They did 
not form an unpleasant picture, however, with 
the light on their merry faces and gay dress; 
and the sound of their happy laughter rang like 
a bell on the morning air. Close heside me, 
too, on the steps, a little coal-black baby, be- 
longing to one of our wash-women, lay cooing 
in the sun, making sundry demonstrations with 
its hands and feet, as if it fought with a whole 
race of imaginary slaveholders. I saw Mary 
Rand stoop to kiss it as she walked, looking at 
its chubby face and then at the puny little one 
she held nestled under her shawl. She stopped, 
too, with a long look at the group of children 
in the street, her eyes shaded with her hand so 
I could not see them. Then turning, as she 
resumed her walk, to watch the happy lovers at 
the fence. Yet she looked upon them all with 
the apathy with which we recall some bright 
dream. It was but a dream; we wake and it 
is gone. Seeking for it, we find only the silence 
of the night. So we sleep no longer, but wait 
for the daybreak. Well for us if it comes. But 
if He who said ‘‘ Let there be light!” revokes 
His decree and the darkness lingers—then, also, 
it is well. 

Presently the noon hour struck, and the father 
of the pugilistic baby on the steps came home 
from work, stopping © moment to come in and 
take up the little thing. The mother came out 
to meet him. 

“Hi, Dan! it am an awfu’ heat for ye to 
work, dis yere!” 

“Hot enuff,” replied Dan; “ye look beat 
out, little woman.” 
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He stooped, with one arm still around the 
baby, and put the other about her neck to kiss 
her. The woman returned the kiss boisterous- 
ly, but none the less lovingly for that, and 
looked up into his face with a hearty, happy 
laugh. Then they walked away, and down the 
street together. It was a little thing; but do 
you not know that the smallest knives are keen- 
est? I turned toward the quiet figure which 
had been pacing back and forth. It was quiet 
no longer. She looked up at me quickly, her 
whole face quivering. ‘Then she wrung her 
hands tightly across her forehead, hurried past 
me, and into the house. 

We had some busy days after this. There 
were two deaths and a fresh relay of wounded, 
among whom were a number of rebel prisoners— 
whom I sentg by-the-way, to Mrs. Cruppins. I 
acquit myself of all unholy self-indulgence in 
this arrangement. I felt that I was serving my 
country in sending her enemies to the most un- 
comfortable place I had at command. 

After the first gloom caused by the two empty 
beds and the sight of fresh suffering had passed 
away, the boys rallied from it into such a pro 
gramme of jokes and Jaughter as quite filled 
the day. I began to think they had forgot- 
ten their sympathy with our refugees, and was 
musing upon the fickleness of human nature 
while I sat one morning in a meditative at- 
titude before the kitchen fire, my sleeves roll- 
ed up, my eyes fixed reflectively upon a basin 
of arrow-root, and blessed with the conscious- 
ness that my face was slowly but surely turning 
to ‘* celestial rosy red” over the coals. While 
thus occupied I neglected the warning of a fa- 
miliar whistle, and was paid for it by hearing « 
suppressed snicker behind the door, and feeling 
the gaze of two very small gray eyes fastened 
upon me through the crack. 

‘Cool weather, ain’t it ?” 

The remark was supposed to be addressed to 
some invisible infant whom I could hear crawl- 
ing opportunely about in the same mysterious 
corner. The infant assented by a scream which 
set every one of my nerves on edge. 

‘* Maybe we'd like our picter took,” rejoined 
the Invisible. 

Again the infant assented as before. The 
assent was followed by the same results. I 
buckled on my armor at this. I took off my 
arrow-root with a jerk, called indiscriminately 
on the various maids of the tub and ironing- 
board about me to go to the rescue of the music- 
al child, repressed a strong desire to throw my 
steaming gruel at the eyes behind the crack, and 
marched up to the offender. 

“Tim,” I said, sternly, ‘is this you?” 

‘¢That’s allers ben my ‘pinion, Miss.”’ 

‘* What do you wish?” 

‘*Dr. Jyce sent far you, post haste.” 

My desire concerning the arrow-root this time 
got so far under way of fulfillment that I saved 
it and my dignity only by a sudden pull, and 
the lucky Tim escaped with a few drops on his 
hand. Enough, however, was perhaps as good 
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as a feast, for he grew suddenly dumb, and fol- 
lowed me meekly up the stairs, eying the while 
his reddened finger with a. thoughtful aspect 
which gave me the greatest satisfaction. 

The Doctor met me with a grave face. 

‘* Well?” I said, stopping short. 

‘* Stephen Rand—he can’t last through the 
night, unless there is some change I see no rea- 
son to expect.” 

‘¢ Who'll tell her?” 

‘*You must.” 

‘* Dr. Joyce,” said I, ‘* I’m no coward, and I 
never disobey orders ; but I wish you'd find me 
a few moments to go away and ery first.” 

‘*Why—why, really,” said this good man, 
whom I puzzled every day by my feminine 
developments, ‘‘I don’t see how you can be 
spared just now. There’s the man who came 
last night waiting for a fresh bandage; and | 
Jones, and—I don’t see how there’s time just 
at present.” 

Of course there wasn’t. I knew that very 
well. I must face duty if it put me in the front 
and held me under the guns. 

I found the boys quite sober as I passed along 
finishing all most pressing work, and prolonging 
it, I am afraid, rather more than was necessary ; 
for which I expect you will combat my asser- 
tion that I was not a coward. 

**So he’s going at last!” the Captain said, 
with a sorrowful glance into the corner. ‘* I— 
I call that hard, poor thing!” 

The sergeant called softly as I went by, 

“Have you told her? If it was my wife—if 
I was you, I'd rather be under fire than have it 
to do!” 

**T say, mum”—and Pat, the warm-hearted, 
was tugging at my sleeve with his one arm— 
‘*T say, hew long’ll he hold out ?” 

‘** Till night.” 

‘*May the Houly Vargin an’ all the Saints 
have marcy on her!” he ejaculated, fervently. 
‘** She’s sech a poor young critter, shure!” 

But the thing that most unmanned me, more 
than all the anxious questions that met me from 
each bed as I passed along—the messages from 
Jones and Brown, or the condescending sympa- 
thy of the rebel—was the entreaty of my little 
drummer-boy, who had lain in agony with his 
wound for many weeks, and was himself marked 
with the touch of that unerring finger that no 
human care or love can parry: an orphan child, 
to whom now I alone was a mother, and so it 
was that even to look at him as he turned his 
patient face so mutely on the pillow brought 
the quick tears. Putting up his hand into mine 
he said, softly, 

‘Ts the Chaplain here ?” 

The Chaplain was sick that morning, and so 
I told him. 

‘* Who'll pray for that man?” 

‘*My boy, he isn’t afraid to die; he needs 
no chaplain.” 

‘* But his wife; she has such a white, white 
face |” 


I was silent. I could not tell him how she 
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needed prayer—purer, better prayers than mine 
could be. 

‘*I remember how mother felt when father 
died,” he said, and spoke no more then, but 
turned his face quietly away. I saw that he 
folded his hands, and I heard the echo of 
whisper on his lips. 

I went up at last to Mary Rand and touched 
her shoulder. 

‘*T want to see you a moment,” I said. 

She turned with a look of surprise, stooped a 
moment to touch her husband’s forehead with 
her hand, then rose and followed me. 

We sat down under a large entry window, 
quietly. I remember how the garish sunlight 
played about her worn face, and how the wind 
blew in gusts up the stairs and through the de- 
serted passage. 

“*T have something to tell you,” I began. 
3ut there I stopped, held fast by the look in her 
eyes. Dark, yet filled with the depths of some 
glowing light ; transfixed like one who asks the 
question on which hangs an eternity. I caught 
her hand quickly and held it in both of mine. 
I could not speak. She understood the answer. 

‘*T know”—speaking slowly in a voice that 
froze me—‘‘I know what yer’ve come ter say. 
How long’ll they give him ?” 

‘The Doctor says the crisis must come to- 
night.” 

‘*To-night.”” She repeated the word slowly, 
like one whose memory is becoming treacherous. 
**To-night. Ef there’s a God in heaven I hope 
He'll remember He’s takin’ all I’ve got left—all 
I've got left.” 

Her hand lay like ice in mine. She did not 
hear my words; she did not feel my touch which 
tried to detain her. She rose and walked slow- 
ly back, with uncertain step, as if she walked 
in the dark. 

I found her when I came back in her old seat, 
in the same attitude of quiet watching, with the 
same unfaltering look, a shade paler, the lines 
about her mouth sharper, but her voice, when 
she spoke to her husband, clear and low in its 
love; and there was no ery or sobbing that 
might disturb his last few hours. That was in 
the morning. Once she left him, to go to the 
kitchen and feed her baby, but that was all. 
The broad noon-light struck at last in flakes of 
gold upon the floor. I brought up a little din- 
ner, and tried gently to make hereat. She only 
shook her head, pushing it away. Through all 
the hot afternoon she did not seem to move her 
eyes from her husband’s face. He was tossing 
on the bed in frenzy, calling for her, catching 
at her hand, but still he did not recognize her. 

Her baby slept quietly on her arm. She did 
not seem to know it, holding it mechanically. 
Toward evening it wakened and cried. She 
paid no heed.to it. I went up and took the 
child gently from her. Her arm remained in 
the same position as before. I could hear her 
quick, sharp breathing; but she did not*‘look at 
me nor speak. I took the little thing away and 
found a negro girl to care for it, wondering as I 
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went, and felt the clinging hands about my neck, 
whether its Warm touch could ever comfort her, 
ind if God would not in mercy take them both. 

The evening came at last. The boys were 
ery quiet, and we sat watching through the 
windows the gorgeous hues of purple and gold 
that were in the sky. The great warm sun 
dropped at length behind the hills. The twi- 
light began to creep in at the windows and fall 
heavily on the hospital floor. It wrapped her 
figure where she sat, one white, thin hand fan- 
ning her husband, the other lying clenched in 
her lap, her head bent toward the bed to listen 
to his ravings. Once, when he had called her 
name many times, I saw her drop the fan quick- 
ly and, creeping up, lay her head upon his arm 
with a long wail. 

**Oh, Stephen, it’s me! it’s yer wife, Ste- 
phen! TI hain’t never left yer. Ef yer'’d only 
kiss me once!” 


Perhaps he understood her, for he put up the | 


hand he held to his hot lips. She put her arm 
about his neck and kissed him once—twice—al- 
most fiercely. Then she buried her face in the 
clothes. I could just hear her stifled ery, ‘‘ Oh, 
my God! my God! my God!” three times—a 
cry that made me tremble. The evening wore 
away. Stephen Rand lay panting and weaker 
now as the night came on. 

I sat watching the forms about his bed and 
the flickering of the newly-lighted lamps abote 
the faces of my boys. Now and then some one 
alled me, and I went silently to meet their 
wants. Often I could hear a groan from some 
sufferer, or the Captain’s cough, but nearer and 
more distinctly Stephen Rand's labored breath- 
ing, and his wife’s low voice soothing his deliri- 
um. Once the little drummer called faintly for 
some water. I went upto giveitto him. He 
smiled as I left him, looking over to the corner. 

**T haven't forgotten her,” he said. So he 
turned away, and once more folded his hands. 

I came back and sat down again. I could 
do nothing for him. His wife jealously watched 
for every care which now remained. I watched 
her face, wondering who would dare to comfort 
her when the morning came. 


Presently her husband grew more quiet, and 


fell at last into an uneasy slumber, fitful and 
restless at first, but gradually he became quite 
still. The Doctor, with his finger on the pulse, 
looked, I thonght, surprised. 

Was it stupor, or rest? was it death, or life? 
The woman’s eyes asked him mutely, but he 
could not tell her. 

The light fell full upon her where she was 
crouched on the floor by the bed, her hands in 
her husband’s. Her thin hair had fallen down 
about her neck; her face, with its drawn lips and 
hueless cheeks, looked more like death than the 
one on which she gazed. A soft, natural heat 
seemed to color that at last, and he stirred in 
his sleep. ‘The Doctor passed his hand over the 
man’s forehead, and I was sure his face bright- 
ened, 

‘* Speak to him,” he said to the wife. 


She bent over, with her hair falling about 
her face so I could not see it. 

** Stephen !” 

He opened his eyes, and smiled faintly. 

‘* Whar are ye, Mary ?” 

‘*Here, Stephen! I've tuk yer hand.” 

“Yes. Ithought I'd got ter go away, Mary. 
God’s guv me back ter ye!” 

He was quite himself now—weak as an in- 
fant, his voice scarcely above a whisper, but nat- 
ural in its tone; and the hand which his wife 
held had grown soft and moist. 

She clasped it tightly, holding it up against 
her breast, and dropped her face upon the pillow 
by his, her hair falling over them both. Her 
whole slight frame was quivering. No one 
could see her face. Through the moments that 
passed before she spoke her husband touched 


| her hair caressingly, and smiled. At last it 


came—a little, low cry, like a penitent child. 

‘Oh, Stephen! He’s guv yer back, an’ I 
won’t never say hard things on Him agin! I 
thought—I thought, oh, my husband! I thought 
He'd tuk yer, an’ left me all alone!” 

I heard the sergeant’s sobs from the other 
end of the room; the boys who had sat up in 
bed, holding their breath to listen, lay down 
again and turned their faces to the wall; the 
Doctor choked; and as for me I ran out of the 
room, locked myself in up stairs, and cried like 
a baby for fifteen minutes. 

When I went to the drummer-boy a while 
after and touched his forehead I started at the 
chill. His hands were still folded as when he 
sought from the orphan’s God a blessing for this 
humbled, grateful woman; and even while he 
asked he stood face to face. She was a stranger, 
but he took her in—in to his pure child’s heart! 

Who can tell what agencies that prayer set 
at work? Who knows what she owed to the 
boy lying so still and with such a smile before 
her ? 


THE CROW-CHILD. 
\ IDWAY between a certain blue lake and 
4 a deep forest there once stood a cottage 
called by its owner “ The Rookery.” 

The forest shut out the sunlight and scowled 
upon the ground, breaking with shadows every 
ray that fell, until only a few little pieces lay 
scattered about. But the broad lake invited all 
the rays to come and rest upon her, so that 
sometimes she shone from shore to shore, and 
the sun winked and blinked above her as though 
dazzled by his own reflection. 

The cottage, which was very small, had sunny 
windows and dark windows. Only from the 
roof could you see the mountains beyond, where 
the light crept up in the morning and down in 
the evening, turning all the brooks into silver 
as it passed. 

3ut something brighter than sunshine used 
often to look from the cottage into the forest; 
and something even more gloomy than shadows 
| often glowered from its windows upon the sunny 
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lake. One was the face of litthe Ruky Lynn; 
and the other was his sister's, when she felt 
angry or ill-tempered. 

They were orphans, Cora and Ruky, living 
alone in the cottage with an old uncle. Cora 
or ‘* Cor,” as Raky pronounced it—was nearly 
sixteen years old, but her brother had seen the 
forest turn yellow only four times. She was, 
therefore, almost mother and sister in one. ‘lhe 
little fellow was her companion night and day. 
Together they ate and slept, and—when Cora 


was not at work in the cottage—together they 


rambled in the wood, or floated in their little | 


skiff upon the lake. 

Ruky had such deep eyes that Cora said they 
reminded her of two dark nights with a single 
star in each; and his hair was so glossy black 


it made his cheeks look even rosier than they | 


were. He had funny motions, too—delighted 
in hopping about like a bird; and, young as he 
was, often managed to mount high up in a low- 
branching tree near the cottage, though he could 
not always get down again. 
perched almost out of sight, he screamed, ‘Cor! 
Cor! come, take me down!” his sister would 
answer, as she ran out laughing, ‘ Yes, little 
Crow! I’m coming, I’m coming!” 


Perhaps it was because he reminded her of a | 


crow that Cora often called him her birdie. 
was generally kind, except when a cross fit came 
upon her. Then she would scold and grumble 
at him until he would steal from the cottage 


She 


door, and, jumping’ lightly from the door-step, | 


seek the shelter of his tree. 


Once perched safely among its branches he 
knew she would finish her work, forget her ill- | 


humor, and be quite ready, when he cried ‘‘ Cor! 
Cor!” to come out laughing, ‘‘ Yes, little Crow! 
I'm coming, I’m coming!” 

No one could help loving Ruky, with his 
quick, affectionate ways; and it seemed that 
Ruky, in turn, could not help loving every per- 
son and thing around him. He loved his silent 
old uncle, the bright lake, the cool forest, and 
even his little china cup with red berries painted 
upon it. But more than all Ruky loved his 
golden-haired sister, and the great dog, who 
would plunge into the lake at the mere pointing 
of his chubby little finger. 

Nep and Ruky talked often together, and 
though one used barks and the other words, 
there was a perfect understanding between them. 
Woe to the straggler that dared to cross Nep’s 
path, and woe to the bird or rabbit that ventured 
too near!—those great teeth snapped at their 
prey without even the warning of a growl. But 
Ruky could safely pull Nep’s ears or his tail, 
or climb his great shaggy back, or even snatch 
away the untasted bone. Still, as I said before, 
every one loved the child; so, of course, Nep 
was no exception. 

One day Ruky’s ‘* Cor! Cor!” had sounded 
oftener than usual. His rosy face had bent 
saucily to kiss Cora’s upturned forehead, as she 
raised her arms to lift him from the tree; but 
the sparkle in his dark eye had seemed to kindle 


Sometimes, when | 
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so much mischief in him that his sister's ] 


tience became fairly exhausted. 
‘**Has Cor nothing to do but to wait u} 


you,” she cried, 


‘and nothing to listen to bu 
‘our racket? You shall go t 
bed early to-day, and then I shall have some 
peace.” 

**No, no, Cor. Please let Ruky wait till the 
stars come. Ruky be good.” 

**Hush! Ruky is bad. He shall have a big 
whipping when uncle comes back from town.” 

Nep growled. 

‘Ha, ha!” laughed Ruky, jerking his head 


your noise and 


1 


| saucily from side to side, ‘* Nep says ‘ No!’” 


Nep was shut out of the cottage for his pains, 
and poor Ruky was undressed and sent supperless 
to bed. 

Hg could not sleep, for his eyelids were seald- 
ed with tears, and his plaintive ‘* Cor, Cor!” 
had reached his sister’s ears in vain. She ney- 
er once looked up from those gleaming knitting- 
needles, nor even gave him his good-night kiss. 

It grew late. The uncle did not return. At 
last Cora, sulky and weary, locked the cottag« 
door, blew out her candle, and lay down besid 
her brother. 

The poor little fellow tried to win a forgiving 
word, but she was too ill-natured to grant it. 
In vain he whispered, ‘‘ Cor, Cor;” he ever 
touched her hand over and over again with his 
lips, hoping she would turn toward him, and, 
with a loving kiss, murmur as usual, 

** Good-night, little birdie.” 

Instead of this she jerked her arm angrily 
away, saying, 

**Oh, stop your pecking and go to sleep! I 
wish you were a crow in earnest, and then I 
should have some peace.” 

After this Ruky was silent. His heart drooped 
within him as he wondered what this ‘‘ peace” 
was that his sister wished for so often, and why 
he must go away before it could come to her. 

Soon Cora, who had rejoiced in the sudden 
calm, heard a strange fluttering. In an instant 
she saw by the starlight a dark object wheel 
once or twice in the air above her, then dart 
suddenly through the open window. 

Astonished that Ruky had not either shouted 
with delight at the strange visitor, or else clung 
to her neck in fear, she turned to see if he had 
fallen asleep. 

No wonder that she started up horror-strick- 
en—Ruky was not there! 

His empty place was still warm—perhaps he 
had slid softly from the bed. With trembling 
haste she lit the candle, and peered in every cor- 
ner. The boy was not to be found! 

Then those fearful words rang in her ears— 
** T wish you were a crow in earnest !” 

Cora rushed to the door, and looked out into 
the still night. 

‘*Ruky! Ruky!” she screamed. 

There was a slight stir in the low-growing 
tree. 

**Ruky, darling, come back !” 

**Caw, caw!” answered a harsh voice from 
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the tree. Something black seemed to spin out 
of it, then in great sweeping circles sailed up- 
ward, until finally it settled upon a lofty tree in 
the forest. 

‘* Caw, caw!” it screamed, fiercely. 

The girl shuddered, but, with outstretched 
arms, cried out, 

“Oh, Ruky, if it is you, come back to poor 
Cor!” 

‘‘ Caw, caw!” mocked hundreds of voices as 
a shadow like a thunder-cloud rose in the air. 
It was an immense flock of crows. She could 
distinguish them plainly in the starlight, circling 
higher and higher, then lower and lower, until, 
screaming ‘‘caw, caw!” they sailed far off into | 
the night. 

** Answer me, Ruky!” she cried. 

Nep growled, the forest trees whispered busily 
together, and the lake, twinkling with stars, sang 
a lullaby as it lifted its weary little waves upon 
the shore: there was no other sound. 

It seemed that daylight would never come; 
but at last the trees turned slowly from black 
to green, and the lake put out its stars one by 
one and waited for the sunshine. 

Cora, who had been wandering restlessly in | 
every direction, now went weeping into the cot- | 
tage. ‘Poor boy!” she sobbed; ‘‘he had no | 
supper.” Then she scattered bread crumbs near 
the doorway, hoping that Ruky would come for 
them; but only a few timid little songsters hoy- 


ered about, and, while Cora wept, picked up the | 
food daintily, as though it burned their bills. | 


When she reached forth her hand, though | 
there were no crows among them, and called 
“Ruky!” they were frightened away in an instant. 

Next she went to the steep-roofed barn, and 
bringing out an‘apronful of grain, scattered it 
all around his favorite tree. Before long, to 
her great joy, a flock of crows came by. They 
spied the grain, and were soon busily picking it | 
up with their short feathery bills. One even | 
came near the mound where she sat. Unable 
to restrain herself longer, she knelt down, with | 
an imploring cry: 

**Oh, Ruky, is this you?” 

Instantly the entire flock set up an angry 
‘** caw,” and surrounding the crow who was hop- | 
ping closer and closer to Cora, hurried him off, 
until they all looked like mere specks against 
the summer sky. 

Every day, rainy or shiny, she scattered the 
grain, trembling with dread lest Nep should 
leap among the hungry crows and perhaps kill 
her own birdie first. But Nep knew better; 
he never stirred when the noisy crowd settled 
around the cottage, except once, when one of 
them lit upon his back. Then he started up, | 
wagging his tail, and barked with uproarious | 
delight. The crow flew off with a frightened | 
‘‘eaw,” and did not venture near him again. 

Poor Cora felt sure that this could be no 
other than Ruky. Oh, if she only could have | 
caught him then! Perhaps with kisses and | 
prayers she might have won him back to Ruky’s | 
shape; but now the chance was lost. 
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There were none to help her; for the near- 
est neighbor dwelt miles away, and her uncle 
had not yet returned. 

After a while she remembered the little cup, 
and filling it with grain stood it upon a grassy 
mound. When the crows came they fought 
and struggled for its contents, with many an 
angry cry. One of them made no effort to 
seize the grain. He seemed contented to peck 
at the berries painted upon its sides as he hopped 
joyfully around it again and again. 

Nep lay very quiet. Only the tip ofshis tail 
twitched with an eager, wistful motion. But 
Cora sprang joyfully toward the bird. 

**Tt is Ruky!” she cried, striving to catch it. 

Alas! the cup lay shattered beneath her hand, 
as, with a taunting ‘‘ caw, caw,” the crow joined 
its fellows and flew away. 

Soon nearly the entire flock alighted upon a 
distant border of the Jake. 

Some foul carrion lay there, washed on shore 
by a recent storm. 

The crows greedily hovered about it, and by 
many a sweep and pounce showed their de- 


| light. 


‘* Oh, if Ruky should be among them!” cried 
Cora; and the thought pierced her heart. 

Next gunners came. They did not care for 
the crows; but Cora trembled night and day. 
She could hear the sharp ring of fowling-pieces 


}in the forest, and shuddered whenever Nep, 


pricking up his ears, darted with an angry 
howl in the direction of the sound. 

Time flew by. The leaves seemed to flash 
into bright colors and fall off almost in a day. 
Frost and snow came. Still the uncle had not 
returned, or, if he had, she did not know it. 
She knew not wheth- 
er she ate or slept. Only the terrible firing 
reached her ears, or that living black cloud came 
and went with its ceaseless ‘*‘ caw.” 

At last, during a night of wind and storm, it 
seemed to Cora that she must go forth and seek 
her poor bird. ‘Perhaps he is freezing—dy- 
ing!” she cried, springing from the bed and cast- 
ing a long mantle over her night-dress. Ina 
moment she was trudging barefooted through the 
snow. It was so deep she could scarcely walk, 
and the sleet was driving into her face; still 
she kept on, though her numbed feet seemed 
scarcely to belong to her. All the way she was 
praying in her heart and promising never, never 


| to be passionate again if she could only find her 


birdie—not Ruky the boy, but whatever he 
might be—she was willing to accept her punish- 
ment. Soon a faint cy reached herear. With 
eager haste she peered into every fold of the 
drifted snow. <A black object caught her eye. 
It was a poor, storm-be. ten crow lying there be- 
numbed and stiff. 

Sure that it was Ruk» she folded it closely to 
her bosom and plodded back to the cottage. 
The fire cast a rosy light on its glossy wing as 
she entered, but the poor thing did not stir. 
Softly stroking and warming it she wrapped the 
frozen bird in soft flannel and breathed into its 
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open mouth. Soon to her great relief it revived 
and even swallowed a few grains of wheat. 

Cold and weary she cast herself upon the bed, 
still folding the bird to her heart. ‘‘It is all I 
ask,” she sobbed, ‘‘I dare not pray for more.” 

Suddenly she felt a peculiar stirring. The 
crow seemed to grow larger. Then, in the dim 
light, she felt its feathers pressing tenderly 
against her cheek. Next, something soft and 
warm wound itself tenderly about her neck; 
and she heard a sweet voice saying, 

** Don't ery, Cor, I'll be good.” 

She started up. It was indeed her own dar- 
ling! The starlight had faded away. Light- 
ing her candle she looked at the clock. It was 
just two hours since those cruel words had 
fallen from her lips! 

Sobbing, she asked, 

‘* Have I been asleep, Ruky, dear?” 

**T don’t know, Cor. Do people cry when 
they’re asleep ?” 

** Sorhetimes, Ruky,” clasping him very close. 

‘*Then you have been asleep. But, Cor, 
please don’t let uncle whip Ruky.”’ 

‘“No, no, my birdie—I mean my brother. 
Good-night, darling!” 

** Good-night !” 


WOMAN’S PROFESSION DIS- 
HONORED. 

HE delicate constitution and failing health 

of young girls, the sickness and sufferings 
of mothers and housekeepers, the miserable 
quality of domestic service, the stinted wages 
of seamstresses, the despair of thousands who 
vainly strive for an honest living, and the awful 
increase: of those who live by vice, are more and 
more pressing on public attention. 

What is the cause of all this? The chief 
cause is, that woman is not trained for her pro- 
fession, while that profession is socially disgraced. 

Women are not trained to be housekeepers, 
nor to be wives, nor to be mothers, nor to be 
nurses of young children, nor to be nurses of the 
sick, nor to be seamstresses, nor to be domestics. 

And yet what trade or profession of men in- 
volves more difficult and complicated duties than 
that of a housekeeper? Where is skill and sci- 
ence more needed than in the selection, cook- 
ing, and economy of food? What wisdom and 
self-control are needed to perform all the duties 
of a wife! What can demand more practical 
science and skill than the care of infants and 
young children ? What profession of man re- 
quires more knowledge and wisdom than the 
training of the human mind at its most impress- 
ible period? Where are science and skill more 
needed than in woman’s post as nurse of the 
sick? And where is trained handicraft more 
important than in making, mending, and pre- 
serving the clothing of a family ? 

And yet where is,the endowment and where 
is the institution that has for its aim the practi- 
cal training of woman for any one of these de- 
partments of her sacred profession ? 
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When parents are poor, the daughters are 
forced into considerable practical training for 
future duties, though many a mother toils to 
the loss of health that her daughters may haye 
all their time for study and school. : 

In the more wealthy classes the young girl is 
subjected to a constant stimulus of the brain. 
involving certain debility of nerves and muscles 
Books in the nursery—books in the parlor- 
books in the school-room surround her. H 
body is deformed by pernicious dress, her stom- 
ach weakened by confectionery and bad food. 
She sleeps late in the morning, lives more by 
lamps and gas than sunlight, breathing bad air 
in close rooms or a crowded school. <A round 
of scientific study and fashionable accomplish- 
ments alternate, while her ambition is stimu- 
lated to excel in any thing rather than her prop- 
er business. 

School is succeeded by a round of pleasurable 
excitement till marriage is secured, and then— 
perhaps in one short year—the untrained novice 
is plunged into all the complicated duties of 
wife, mother, and housekeeper, aided only by 
domestics as ignorant and untrained as herself. 

What would a watch-maker be called who 
should set up his son in the trade when he had 
never put together a watch, furnishing only 
journeymen and apprentices as ignorant as his 
son? If in addition to this the boy’s right hand 
were paralyzed, he would be no more unfit for 
his business than are most young girls of the 


wealthy classes, when starting in their profession 


at marriage. 

Then, on the other hand, women who do not 
marry, especially in the more 
have no profession or business, and are as ill- 
provided as men would be, were all their trades 
and professions ended, and nothing left but the 
desultory pursuits of most single women who do 
not earn their living. A few such can create 
some new sphere as authors, artists, or philan- 
thropists. But the great majority live such 
aimless lives as men would do were all their 
professions ended. 

Almost every method that can be devised to 
make woman’s work vulgar, and disagreeable, 
and disgraceful has been employed, till now the 
word “lady” signifies a woman that never has 
done any of the proper work of a woman. 

Dark and dirty kitchens, mean and filthy 
dress, ignorant and vulgar associates, inconven- 
ient arrangements, poor utensils, hard and dirty 
work, and ignorant and unreasonable house- 
keepers—these are the attractions offered to 
young girls to tempt them to one of the most 
important departments of their future profession. 

The care of infants and young children is 
made scarcely less repulsive and oppressive, and 
usually is given to the young or the ignorant. 


wealthy class, 


| Thus the training of young children at the most 


impressive age, the providing of healthful food, 


| and suitable clothing, and of most of home com- 


forts are turned off to the vulgar and the igno- 
rant. A woman of position and education who 
should attempt to earn her living in any of 
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these departments of woman’s proper business | if a crime had been committed, instead of an honorable 


would be regarded with pity or disgust, and be 
rewarded only with penurious wages and social 
disgrace. 

Meantime, while woman’s proper business is 
thus disgraced and avoided, all the excitements 
of praise, honor, competition, and emolument 
are given to book-learning and accomplishments. 
The little girl who used to be rewarded at school 
for sewing neatly, and praised when she had 
made a whole shirt for her father, now is re- 
warded and praised only for geography, gram- 
mar, and arithmetic. The young woman in the 
next higher school goes on to geometry, algebra, 
and Latin, and winds up, if able to afford it, 
with French, music, and drawing. Twenty 
other branches are added to these, not one of 
them including any practical training for any 
one.of woman’s distinctive duties. 

The result is, that in the wealthy classes a 
woman no more thinks of earning her living in 
her true and proper profession than her brothers 
do of securing theirs by burglary or piracy. 

This feeling in the more wealthy classes de- 
scends to those less favored by fortune. Though 
forced by lack of means to some degree of train- 
ing for woman’s business, the daughters of re- 
spectable farmers and mechanics never look for- 
ward to earning a living in their proper busi- 
ness, except as the last and most disgraceful 
resort of poverty. They will go into hot and 


unhealthy shops and mills, and even into fields 
with men and boys, rather than to doing wo- 


man’s work in a private family. Not that, take 
the year around, they can make so much more 
money, but to avoid the tyranny and social dis- 
grace of living as a servant in kitchen, with all 
the discomforts connected with that position. 
Few except the negro and the poorer German 
and Irish will occupy the place which brings to 
respectable and educated women social disgrace 
and the petty tyranny of inexperienced and un- 
trained housekeepers, who know neither how to 
perform their own duties nor how to teach in- 
competent helpers to perform theirs. 

Of that great body of women who must earn 
their living, and yet can not find employment, 
nine-tenths of them would gain at least tolera- 
ble wages were they properly trained to any kind 
of woman’s work. But those who have attempt- 
ed to aid seamstresses say that all efforts fail 
because women are not taught either to cut and 
fit or even to do plain sewing properly. Neither 
are they trained for any other woman’s work. 
Afraid of the disgrace of servitude, they throng 
to our great cities to perish in vice or on wages 
that will not keep soul and body together. 

The following extract from Madame Demo- 
rest’s Mirror of Fashion gives the views of a 
practical woman in a position that makes her a 
competent judge: 


“It has been the great curse of American women that 
work—work for a living—was considered dishonorable, 
and only to be resorted to in cases of the direst necessity. 
Even then it must be cloaked and hooded, and disguised 
in all sorts of ways; and, if discovered, apologjzed for, as 


| definitely small. 


effort made to obtain a livelihood, 

‘**It is this absurd prejudice against labor which makes 
girls eager to rush into matrimony with the first man wh: 
makes them an offer, be he who or what he may, which 
precipitates them, without reflection or thought of conse 
quences, into unions so unhappy that their whole after- 
lives are spent in unavailing repentance and remorse. It 
is this which fills our streets with the wretched daughters 
of shame, which desolates happy homes, and if it does not 
urge to crime, does to pitiful meanness, humiliating sub 
terfuge, and constant effort to seem to be what they are not 

“Thus it happens that in no department of business 
can competent women be found to fulfill the duties as re- 
quired. Only the extremest necessity will induce them, 
as we have,said, to obtain employment, and then, igno- 
rant though they may be, they imagine themselves con- 
ferring a favor, and expect wages that can only be paid 
to the most experienced persons. 

**Any business by which a livelihood can be obtained 
industry and application, as well as some natural 
ability, before it can be mastered, but this is rarely thought 
of by girls or women who seek employment. They will 
apply for positions of the duties of which they are totally 
ignorant, vaguely supposing that they shall learn some 
how, and quite satisfied if they succeed in getting the 
pay. Many young women, indeed, make a merit of never 
having been ‘ obliged to work;’ evidently supposing that 
the mistress of a large establishment will consider herself 
honored by the possibility of adding to her corps so distin- 
guished a person, and offer increased pay in consequence 

“ Feeling no respect for their calling, and determined 

to escape from it at the first opportunity, girls rarely 
quire that proficiency which is only the result and reward 
of devotion to and honest pride in any profession. 
f ce they are to be 
found occasionally, they are sure of appreciation and sub- 
stantial encouragement, especially if united to integrity 
of purpose. 

‘* Take a large dress-making establishment, and imagine 
how much more profitable a dozen swift, competent, well- 
paid hands will be than twice the number of slow, igno- 
rant, ill-paid ones, whose work has to be carefully pre- 
pared, and half taken out, and who can not be relied upon 
for any thing but their blunders.” 


requires 


ac- 


‘** Where euch cases occur, and urse 


The system of our public schools, especially in 
large towns and cities, is tending to the destruc- 
tion of female health, as also to this degradation 
of woman’s profession. A recent writer in a 
leading Boston paper thus describes what is trae 
all over the nation : 


“Our school system supposes that the human being from 
the age of five to fifteen has nothing to do but to acquire 
by memory the results of the study of the world for some 
hundred centuries. The system gives no fit place for phys- 
ical exercise, for personal observation of nature, or for 
practical experience in the humblest details of human 
life. The girl, properly educated in the system of our 
public schools, when at the crown of its operation at the 
Normal Schools, has only one hour a week for herself. 
All the rest of her time is devoted to the studies of the 
school, and to the minimum of exercise by which life can 
be preserved through the school’s ordeals. 

* But we shall be told that some girls of the lower class- 
es in our grammar-schools are taught a little sewing in 
spite of a system which deifies memory. We are aware 
that a pretended concession to good sense is made in this 
direction by the employment of a few teachers for a few 
hours a week. We are aware also, however, that the 
‘experiment,’ as it is always called, is frowned on as gross- 
ly exceptional by nine out of ten of the authorities; that 
only the smallest girls avail themselves of it; that no 
material for work is provided, and that the results are in- 
It answers as so much additional re- 


| cess, for which we are duly thankful, and for little or no- 


thing more. 

‘© We shall be told again that, when the hours of schoo! 
are over, study is over; that, in the girls’ schools, thé 
rules forbid study at home. To which we reply, that w« 
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never meet a company of school girls in the streets but 
they are lugging more school books than ought to answer 
the whole purpose of their school-training ; and that every 
head of a family knows that the school regulation must be 
systematically disobeyed. 

‘It is evident that careful parents, who care more for 
the health of their children than for their laurels, more 
and more regularly attempt to withdraw them from the 
public schools. 

*¢ When do we find any skillful physician intrusting his 
daughters even to the best public schools? Yet there is 
virtually no choice. The private schools are worked at as 
high a pressure. Their teachers are intelligent enough 
to regret it, as are their fellow-laborers who work for the 
public, but that vitiated public sentiment or public in- 
difference which mistakes book-learning for wisdom, drives 
them up to the overwork which, with very few exceptions, 
is the vice of our whole system. 

“On the other hand, we constantly hear of children 
withdrawn where the direction of the physician is the rea- 
son assigned. The strain on the whole system is so se- 
vere, just at the period of life when the physical functions 
should be gaining strength, that a medal or a diploma is 
rightly considered poor pay for epilepsy, for dyspepsia, for 
typhoid fever, or for pulmonary disease. 

“The boys, as has been intimated, take this thing a 
good deal into their own hands. But girls can not ‘go 
into water,’ can not play cricket on the Common, can not 
form drill clubs; and yet, though the earlier development 
of women makes it specially necessary that we should re- 
lieve them earlier than boys from school, by a sort of fa- 
tality we pile upon them a mass of additional sciences 
which the boys by some good fortune escape from. At 
fourteen most of the boys throw the whole thing up. Their 
wages are worth something to their parents, or they them- 
selves decline to have any thing more to do with the 
schools. Some years are left them, therefore, to renew or 
to create physical vigor before the age of growth is over. 

“The girls at the same age are at the most critical pe- 
riod of life. The body is growing most rapidly ; its func- 
tions are undergoing the most critical changes ; its organs 
are adapting themselves to the necessities of womanhood ; 
and yet at that precise period it is that we say that the 
rest of the body may look out for itself, but that what \ e 
care for is brain, and nothing but brain. The blood shall 
feed the brain with such nutrition as it can give, and all 
the rest of the system may go. Still we will not give ap- 
petite enough to endow the blood tolerably; for we will 
not give air or exercise enough to create a healthy appe- 
tite. We will have girls who can explain to us the bino- 
mial theorem; who can tell us how many metaphors there 
are in the ‘ Bugle Song,’ and how many metacarpal bones 
they have. If they can do this it is no matter, we say, 
whether their metacarpal bones can sustain the weight 
of a pail of water, or whether they themselves are ever 
fresh enough or free enough to have written for themselves 
a ‘ Bugle Song.’ 

** Now this becomes a serious matter when, as a genera- 
tion paases, we find that half our young men are exempt 


from bearing arms by physical weakness, and that half our | 
young women, in what was once the prime of life, are con- | 


firmed invalids. It is a serious matter when, for the class 
which graduates this year at the Normal School, we find 
that there is another class, as large, of those who have 
dropped out by the way, unable to bear the high pressure 
of the Grammar schools and of the Normal. Such facts 
of themselves show that the practice is as disastrous as the 
system is abeurd."” 

The results of boarding-schools, as they have 
been made known to the writer, would make a 
still more mournful impression. Especially so 
in those great brick establishments where one, 
two, and three hundred young girls, at the most 
critical period of life, are congregated to be put 
under the extremest intellectual excitement, 
without parental care to watch and regulate. 

God made woman so that her health and com- 

- fort are best promoted by doing the work she 
is appointed to perform. The tending of chil- 








dren, the house-work of a family, duly com- 
bined with its sedentary pursuits, all tend to 
strengthen and develop those central muscles 
of the body that hold its most important organs 
in their place. 

But most young girls grow up without those 
tonic exercises of the arms, chest, and trunk, 
either at home or at school. Instead of this, a 
weight of clothing that ought to be held by the 
shoulders encircles the lower part of the body, 
impeding action in the most important sustain- 
ing muscles, and debilitating also by the heat, 
drawing the blood from other portions. Then 
the central part of the body is compressed by 
tight dress pressing the central organs on to 
those below, bringing them into a condition 
similar to a finger when bound with a tight 
string, thus inflaming or debilitating all the 
lower organs. Then the brain is excited by 
constant intellectual stimulus, absorbing to it- 
self and the nerves an over-exciting excess of 
nourishment, and robbing the muscles of their 
normal portion. 

Deformed and weakened, the young girl is 
then sent to those great boarding establishments, 
where the muscles of the lower limbs and spine 
are overworked by the stairs of three and four 
stories; thus again drawing nutriment from the 
central organs. And when, under all this, the 
system begins to fail, then some scheme of Cal- 
isthenics comes, in many instances, to add to 
the mischief by unscientific and indiscriminate 
application. If most of those institutions were 
labeled aright, they would read, ‘‘ Hospitals for 
the Destruction of Female Health.” 

If the public only knew all that medical men 
and women could narrate, especially those who 
conduct health establishments frequented by 
women and young girls, a cry of horror would 
go up more agonized than the wail over sons 
slaughtered on the battle-field. For while the 
sons are sacrificed for liberty and country in 
honorable martyrdom, the daughters are led as 
lambs to a more dreadful and disgraceful slaugh- 
ter, or to a lingering fate far worse than death. 


| The truth on this subject can not be spoken— 


can not be written—for it is too dreadful and 
disgraceful to be tolerated in expression. 

The census tells us that before the war there 
were in Massachusetts 37,000 more women than 
men, in Connecticut 8000, in New Hampshire 
7000, in New York 11,000. To these must be 
added the mournful multitudes of wives and be- 
trothed maidens widowed by the war, and a large 
increase from this cause of the relative female 
population all over the nation. 

What is to become of this multitude of wo- 
men who can not have homes of their own, while 
it is disgraceful to do the healthful work that 
should bring them as honored and well-paid 
helpers into the homes of others ? 

These questions are now assuming a shape in 


| which the women of this nation will be called 


upon to take some practical action. There are 
plans being devised and discussed that aim to 
remedy the evils here set forth. 


MY SILVER SPOON. 
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{[Atice B. Haven (known to the 
reading world as ** Cousin Alice"’) sleeps 
her last sleep in the pretty rural cem- 

etery at Rye. A beautiful marble cross is her 
monument, and upon the base of it is in- 
scribed, after her name and age, the follow- 
ing text as suggestive of the spirit of her life: 
‘* Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfill the law 
f Christ." The following lines were written after a first 
visit to her grave.] 
I saw her asleep for the last, 
Close-clasped in her pale hands a cross; 
Her praying and weeping were past, 
But we stood in tears for our loss. 


The chaplets lay white on her brow, 
And lilies lay white on her breast ; 
Her shroud was as pure as the snow, 
But the cross her true beauty expressed. 


Life’s burdens to bear for the faint, 
Life’s sorrows to share with the sad, 
This sweet service made her a saint, 
And each rough cross still made her glad. 


What else for a sign might be set— 
Her wood-cloistered grave to reveal, 
Than the cross she is honoring yet— 
Though no more its weight she can feel ? 


The cross at her grave is as white 
As that in her hands’ icy fold; 
That faded, and this will be bright 
When the grave-yard trees are grown old. 


But longer than gleam of the stone, 
The light of her life shall endure; 

By the cross to us here best known, 
She lives by the cross with the pure. 


MY SILVER SPOON. 
“Those born in June 
Are worth a silver spoon.” 
B )TH of these conditions metin me. I was 
born in June; I was worth a silver spoon. 

My paternal grandfather was a millionaire in 
| his day and generation ; but alas! his heirs were 
| million—figuratively speaking, you know. 

As for me, I was the seventh child of a sev- 
enth son, who had never ceased to repine that 
we five were daughters, and thus annihilated 
the possibility of the philosopher's stone ever be- 
coming the splendid possession of our family. 

My mother, a creole and a second wife, died 
at my birth. 

‘* There’s another slice of our property gone !’ 
pouted Emily, the eldest at home since Sophia, 
Lucy, and Fan were married, and when I was 
first reported to have sneezed, and so, as old 
wives say, broken loose from elfin spell to run 
riot in a spell of crying not so enchanting. 

“You needn't fret, miss,” quoth grandmam- 
ma, in a pet, “Ill provide for her.” 

‘*What will you do?—leave her your prop- 
erty ?” 

‘*Leave my property! Really, have I got so 
old as to be taunted with “caving any thing? 
Fine time o’ day! However, she shall have 
something, and something worth waiting for, 
provided she doesn’t throw her poor old grand- 
mamma’s age in her teeth.” 

‘‘Hem!” retorted this dutiful grand-daugh- 
ter. ‘**And provided she has any teeth to re- 
ceive it!” 

‘*T wonder will the child live?” suggested 
| Diana. Diana, not to be outdone by the hunt- 
| ress, was quite full enough of sentimental moon- 
|shine, and it was never the last quarter with 
| her. 

Shortly after this Grandmamma Engelhardt 
} made her will, and I, Dolores, was provided for ; 
at least so my father must have thought, for at 
| his death, which occurred years later, and some 
jmonths before hers, his will left me but a pit- 
| tance, and perhaps he thought thereby to propi- 
| tiate his other children offended by his second 
marriage, and who never seemed inclined to 
| overlook my audacity in coming so inopportune- 
|ly upon this mundane scene. Grandmamma, 
being on her own death-bed at the same time, 
never knew what disposition my father had 
| made; and as I was too thoughtless or shrink- 
|ing to tell her, you may be sure no one else 
would take the trouble. 

‘‘Never mind,” said the appeased Emily ; 
| **there’s grandmamma, who's going to give you 

the sun, moon, and stars in a nut-shell.” 

‘*Only you'll have to borrow Thor’s hammer 
to crack the nut!” jeered Jerome. 

‘Jerome! Jerome!” from the warning voice 
of Diana, ‘“‘never make game of the longevity 

| of your race, lest you be cut off in the flower of 
youth.” 

‘*T leave all the game-to you, my dear, it’s 
your birth-right.” 
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‘* What a boon it was to you when Di’s name 
turned up!” snapped Emily. 

‘* Yes, the boon of a new moon.” 

‘I'm glad my name is beyond your small wit 
at least.” . 

‘True, Emily is entirely witless.” 

‘* Many men have many minds,” objected Eg- 
mont. ‘You can confidently say Em-J/-lie! 
But about grandmamma’s nut-shell—it may turn 
out a perfect Pandora’s box.” 

‘*With only hope at the bottom, and anger 
and disappointment flying into Dolores’s face.” 

‘*T'll take care of my face and fortune with- 
out interference if the worst comes to the worst,” 
I returned, having listened long enough to their 
badinage. 

‘* Nobody ‘Il take exception at that.” 

‘** Nor make any!” 

At this juncture the door-bell rang. 

**Oh dear!” said Emily, ‘‘I hope it’s not 
Lawrence Holland;” which was equivalent to 
saying, ‘‘I hope it may be;” while Di vigor- 
ously twisted her long curls that Jerome always 
called her moonbeams, or something relative to 
that luminary. 

**Oh, it’s one of Di’s victims; she is getting 
her quivers ready.” 

‘* It’s our German teacher,” said I. 

Jerome nonplused me by asking, ‘‘ How do 
you know? Are you clairvoyant ?” 

‘It is his hour.” 

‘* But there’s no clock in the room.” 

‘* But there is the sun.” 

‘* And the moon.” 

‘** Have you your lesson, Emily ?” 

‘* Heavens, no! Is it that nuisance ? 
make an excuse.” 

***She’s sick, and early went to bed, 
And scarcely can hold up her head.’” 

‘‘ Hush, Egmont! No, tell him I haven’t got 
it. That will do. Who cares for their Ger- 
man teacher ?” 

Now J did. 

** How absurd!"’ continued Egmont. ‘‘ No- 
body does, of course. He’s nothing but a ma- 
chine, wound up like a music-box, and warrant- 
ed to run two hours for the pleasure of the royal 
family.” 

‘*Precious little music one gets from him 
though. His name chokes me every time I at- 
tempt it.” 

‘*What’s in a name?” sighed Di. 

‘*There’s a great deal in mine— 

“*Great and high, 
The world knows only two, that’s Rome and I'—(Je-rome).” 

I met Mr. Himmelsliedern in the library. 

** And Miss Engelhardt?” he asked, impass- 
ible as a statue. 

** She has no lesson to-day.” 

And so we went to business. Now this Ger- 
man teacher of mine was more beautiful than 
Apollo, more learned than Politian, with more 
fascinations than words can show, though he 
did nothing but entangle me in a web of verbs 
and idioms. 

Of what were my brothers thinking to deliv- 


Stop, 
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er me to the glamour of his presence? What 
blindness possessed my sisters that they delayed 
to follow my example? Where he glanced int 
my book I marked the place with a star, learned 
my lessons like a seraph, and recited as if they 
had been stolen from me by a daimon. Well, 
we all see with our own eyes, I suppose, when 
we take the trouble to look, and what’s gold to 
one is copper to another. 

One day a note came for Emily. 

‘*¢ Holland ?” asked Di, leaning over her shoul- 
der and brushing it with her long curls. 

‘* Nonsense !” answered the disappointed one. 
‘‘Only the German teacher, to say he’s too ill 
to come to-day. Bah! what doI care? I’m 
glad of it; it would have interfered with our 
excursion.” 

Without lingering a moment she tossed it 
away, and I, who would have treasured it as th 
apple of my eye had it been to me, saw it flut- 
ter to the floor disregarded and swept out by the 
maid next morning! So he was ill? and so 
was I—with disappointment. I declined to go 
on the excursion, which put out no one; and 
when their backs were fairly turned I medi- 
tated—what ? a bouquet! 

It was but a step into the conservatory, and 
there the flowers awaited me; I clipped an im- 
perial white camellia, and hid it behind a hedge 
of delicate heath, where tiny blossoms poised 
like white doves pluming themselves, adding 
blush and tea and red-hearted roses, with helio- 
trope and the touch-me-not balls of the yellow 
acacia, and veiled all behind and under a little 
atmosphere of light-green feathery ferns; then 
I waylaid an urchin in the street, and sent it 
nameless to my German teacher. 

Next day he came muffled in a cloak, but 
when he put it off there was one of my roses in 
his button-hole. 

‘*He has found me out,” I thought, and 
blushed, and would have clapped my hands if I 
had been alone. * But then the Germans are 
so fond of roses that they salt them; so, after 
all, perhaps it’s only a nationality in him.” 
And I stammered so with my lesson, and must 
have looked so hard at the bud, that, after all 
was said and done, he looked at me a second, 
unfastened it, and gave it to me. 

** Ah, then, he doesn’t know !” 
deprecated, and at last accepted. 

‘*T have good store of them,” he said; ‘the 


I admired, 


| ’ 
world blossomed for me yesterday !” 


I won't say but that I was a trifle sorry he 
hadn’t fathomed me; but in the mean while here 
was the rose; he had chosen it from them all; 
he had worn it and given it tome; so I pressed 
it tenderly in a volume of Goethe. 

** Well!” said Emily, after he had left, she 
having remained stupefied during this scene, 
‘** one would think you never had a rose before, 
you handle it so gingerly, and make such an ado 
about it; what do you want with that?—there 
are far finer ones in the conservatory.” 

‘** Not to my eye.” 

Soon after this grandmamma died, and her 
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will was read. She left something to all; but 
so little in comparison with what each had ex- 
pected, that they waited in breathless anger to 
hear what should be my share. ‘‘ And to my 


beloved grand-daughter, Dolores, one silver 
spoon, now in charge of the silversmith, Louis, 


and to be delivered upon her applying there- 


f 


There was an ill-suppressed titter from all but 
it was now my turn for anger. 
‘‘ At Louis's?” said Egmont ; ‘‘ why, for Ieav- 
i's sake, is it there ?” 
‘For Dolores’s sake,” returned Jerome. 

‘¢ For shame, Jerome,” said I; ‘it may stay 
there; I shall never trouble it till starvation 
troubles me !” 

The others said nothing, but probably thought 
the more, like the parrot. 

We were translating Goethe one day. I went 
to turn a leaf, and out flew my pressed rose as 
if it had borrowed wings of its lover the night- 
ingale. Smothering an exclamation I[ sprang to 
pick it up, but Mr. Himmelsliedern was before 
me; he held it in his palm for me to take, and 
smiled; not so did I—the blood poured like an 
avalanche into my face. 

‘**'The rose of the world!” he said. 

‘* Which of them?” inquired Emily, who had 
been regarding all with wondering owl's eyes. 
He blushed and laughed softly as if he had been | 
detected. | 

‘*Both. The tea-rose is the rose for me of 
all the world!” 

‘*'Too commonplace: one doesn’t want to re- 
member gastronomy among flowers,” persisted 
Emily. 

‘*'The name has very little to do with the im- | 
pression; in this case I hold with Shakspeare.” 
And we returned to lessons. 

Leicester Woods was a famous spot for pic- | 
nics. There was a cave where the pleasurers 
sometimes dined, having brought torches and | 
disposed them in the crevices of its walls; there 
was a waterfall that played like a timbrel close 
by, and natural bowers amd sequestered nooks 
** for whispering lovers made.” Wild berries and 
flowers abounded, and their maze stretched away, | 
and seemed to beckon the wayfarer into the dim, 
brooding heart of the wood. Now, a picnic 
of innumerables is of all things the most dis- 
agreeable—you are bored to death, tired to 
death, starved to death, and catch your death 
a-cold; but notwithstanding all this, nothing 
to do but we must accept Mrs. Alcott’s invita- 
tion to one, and die the death of the ennuyées ! 
Every body went, and made believe they en- 
joyed it. They danced and sang, and ate and 
drank, and talked nonsense, and punned and 
proposed, and flirted and jilted, and told stories, 
and did pretty much as all such have done ever 
since the world began; and at last were photo- 
graphed! Now, you may search that photo- 
graph forever, and you'll not find me there, yet 
I was on the picnic. Why then? Because I 
dislike the universal custom? To the contrary, 
since some one declared ‘‘ you could have-a real 


| head whistled ‘* Lost! 
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beauty taken at Black's,” I have been eager to 
attempt it. But for this reason; after luncheon, 
when every one separated, some in twos and 
threes, whither they would, I went in search of 
flowers for my herbarium, followed several devi- 
, and went further than-I intended be- 
fore it struck me I had better retrace my steps; 


ous ways 


when, to my dismay, I knew not which way to 
take, discovered that I was lost and the day 
drawing to a close. I tried to collect myself 
and remember if there were no signs by which 
I could identify my path, but all in vain; my 
mind was utterly blank of all data, and of every 
thing but the fact that I was lost in that dread- 
ful wood and no one would miss me! Then I 


| hallooed with all my might, and only the echo 
of my own voice mocked back at me; 
| very squirrels seemed to stop and gibe at me— 


and the 


‘** Lost your way, aha!” and a bird above my 
lost!” And then there 
came to mind all the stories I had ever heard 
of all the forests under the sun, and of this 
one in particular; of the ghosts and goblins and 
brigands that haunt such spots; and I shivered 
with terror, and all the while kept walking on, 


| though feeling that every step led me further 
| from what I sought; and all the while the day 


kept pace with me, and the sun went down, and 


| the woods grew, oh! so dusky and full of shad- 


ows unfamiliar, and the mother-birds chirped 


| their lullabies, and every thing grew so still I 


could hear my heart beat. 

Overcome with fatigue and despair, I sat down 
against a tree, and awaited death or deliver- 
ance. Presently there was a flash in the sky 


that illuminated the woods far and wide, made 


every leaf visible and aglow; then a growl fol 


lowed, and a few drops of rain fell. There was 


| going to be a shower; my shawl was scarcely 


more than muslin, but I drew it oyer my head, 
and still awaited. Heart of man, will you be- 
lieve it? As plain as day I heard far-off foot- 
steps! Coming nearer and nearer they were 
yet far away, but distinct as my own heart-beats, 
and keeping time with them. At first I bound- 
ed up, thinking, ‘‘It is some one secking me!” 
Then the alternative occurred, and I shrank back 


| beneath my shawl, and would have transformed 
| myself into a toad-stool if possible—at least 


hoped to pass for one. And still the steps ap- 
proached, firm and quick and even—on, on, and, 
Heaven save me, stopped just under the lea of 
my tree, some feet in front of me! I held my 
breath, and would have silenced the tumult of 
my heart; and then the rain fell in torrents, 
and I could see from my peep-hole that another 
flash was lighting up the secret old forest, di- 
vulgthg all her mysteries in splendid dissolving 
views. 

Presently my neighbor stepped backward, near- 


| er the bole of the tree, and not seeming to dis- 


cover me, I took courage and looked out cau- 
tiously. He stood sideways from me, a large 
book under one arm and a rifle over his shoul- 
der, gazing intently into the hollows of the weird 
wood which the lightning had betrayed. 








































































































































































































































































































































Do you know, fear fled like a phantom! I 
clapped my hands above my head, and stepped 
forward. 

‘*Mr. Himmelsliedern,” I said, ‘‘ didn’t you 
feel a presence ?” 

He started like one awakened from sleep; 
then held out his hand to me. 

** Miss Dolores, how ever came you here ?” in 
utter astonishment. Then I related. 

**Poor child! But I thought you were an 
appearance when [ first beheld you. 
you're soaked through!” And he wrapped me 
in his outer coat. ‘I passed the hut of a char- 
coal burner a little way back; we will go there 
and get dry while nature is following suit. See, 
the storm is breaking now.” But yet the rain 
fell as if the windows of heaven were open. 

As we neared the hut, and its solitary win- 
dow shot a baleful lustre on the terror without, 
it reminded me of those forest inns where be- 
nighted travelers find theirend sometimes, about 
which horrible mysteries hang like dank cob- 
webs in a damp cellar. Still, the situation of 
things was so sweet and strange, the incidents 
so picturesque, the fear so remote and beauti- 
fully vague, that I came to consider being lost 
the height of human bliss! 

A woman carrying a child opened to us, and 
seated us before a blazing wood-fire with a ready 


Come, 


hospitality becoming more enlightened regions. | 


It was one of the rudest log-huts, roomy with- 
out division ; a bed bearing a Job’s trouble coun- 
terpane and linen white as milk glimmered in 
a distant corner; a bureau, a settle, and rush- 
bottomed chairs completed the furniture, while 
the dingy walls were adorned with glistening 


tins and pewter ware in the place of pictures. | 


I wondered if she were not the identical wife of 
the story who exchanged all her husband’s bur- 
ied jewels with a tin-peddler for these more tell- 
ing treasure¥ of a housekeeper, with which to 
decorate her kitchen. This suspicion was speed- 
ily dissolved by the entrance of the defrauded 
spouse, who, though perhaps a diamond in the 
rough, certainly needed polish and a trifle of | 
soap and water to disclose his virtues. He wel- | 
comed us with the voice of a thunder-bolt, dan- 
dled the child in his grimy hands, and from that 
moment Bedlam seemed to enter upon the scene. 
Talk of a woman’s gift of speech! You should 
have heard this charcoal-burner. His tongue 
fairly galloped. You would have supposed it the 
steed that bore the good news to Aix, except 
that there was no such dénouement as a cessa- 
tion. He told, with florid decorations, how ill 
the pit had burned that day; how a rabbit, the 
little gourmand, had stolen his dinner, and a 
yellow-bird had lit on the brim of his hat and 
taken a berry from his hand; how he had found 
tracks of a bear, and but for his gun being at 
home, would have had Bruin’s nose in his mon- | 
ey-bag and his skin on his back—with a flood of 
minor incidents and witticisms from the mouths | 
of his companion-burners. 
‘And now, Dory, where’s my supper? I’m} 
as starved as the man in the South who hain’t | 
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eat a grain since he burnt his mouth with that 
cold pudding and porridge !” 

‘* And it’s true you've earnt it as honest as 
any parson or speech-maker, with your ’tarnal 
twittering — just like the swallows under the 
eaves, who never hold their blessed tongues 


from morning ter night!” And she set before 
him a supper of pudding and milk. 

‘**Save my soul!” said he, staring, with both 
hands upraised. 

‘** Sure, that’s a good wish now,” quoth she. 

‘* But where’s the sausages ?” quoth he. 

** Rover, he stole ’m while I was out at the 
spring.” 

‘**The thief! —Poor fellow, belike he was hun- 
gered y 

And he made an immediate and energetic 
onslaught upon the pudding and milk. My 
first suspicion lingered yet. Surely, unless my 
memory cheated me, the same story told how 
the dog robbed the fry-pan while Madame of the 
tins went to draw ale in the cellar. 
our host stopped and turned to us: 

** Oh, the cursed beggar that Iam! 
strangers, and take a bite. 
thinking ? 


Suddenly 


Sit up, 
Dory, what be ye 
Bring the bowls.” The wife hesi- 
tated; it was evident she had put her all at 
the disposal of her lord. Therefore we declined 
with thanks. 

‘*More for me, then,” said he, returning to 
the contest. Being now dry, we rose to depart. 

** Wait a bit,” said Dory, diving into a chest 
and bringing hence a shaw! of brilliant dyes. 

‘* Your wife had better wear this; the trees 
drip yet, and she'll catch cold. Tl trust ye 
with it !” 

I wrapped it about me, my face the color of 
its plaids, and stole a glance at Himmelsliedern ; 
he was biting his lips to keep from laughing. 
We made our courteous adieux, promising to re- 
turn the shawl next day; and the last glimpse I 
had of the interior showed the baby trandling a 
silyer coin of some size across the floor, and /a 
chére mére rushing to its rescue. 

So we took our way through the forest. The 
clouds had skurried out of sight and left a deep 


| illumined cope above, where moon and stars 


peeped out to judge if all were right. Mr. Him- 
melsliedern knew these woods by heart; they 
were his daily haunts, and this afternoon he 
had come out to find specimens of a rare flower 
he had previously seen here, and being unsuc- 
cessful, had got belated and gone further than 
his first intention, and so the fortunate rencontre 
came about. Underneath the soft moonlight 
we were fast making friendly acquaintance, when 
our felicity was rudely interrupted by a sudden 


| turn in the path revealing the bear of our char- 


coal-burner burrowing with the coveted nose in 


| the rotten trunk of a tree. 


‘* Bruin is robbing the bees’ orchard !” whis- 
pered Mr. Himmelsliedern, examining his rifle. 
‘“*St. Hubert! a great hunter am I, with an 


| unloaded piece!” and he commenced to load, 


glancing searchingly at me. 
‘* Are you afraid, Miss Dolores ?” 
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‘* Not in the least, only miss me no misses.” 

‘‘Not unless I'm a bungler,” pretending to 
misunderstand me; ‘‘ but step behind this tree, 
he may spring.” 

‘If Casar hide himself shall they not whis- 
per, ‘Lo, Cesar is afraid ?’” 

Just then the bear detected us, left his honey- 
gathering for an inspection, grinned and showed 
his frightful teeth, then turned about and walk- 
ed leisurely out of sight before Himmelsliedern 
was ready to relieve him from providing for fu- 
ture hunger. 

And at last we reached home, thoroughly 
wearied, and the clocks striking twelve. Emily 
came flying forward at the approach of steps. 

“Jerome! Egmont! home without her? Oh, 
you horrid girl! you’ve worn the life out of us.” 

‘** Very romantic !’’ she continued, after hear- 
ing my story. 

‘* How soon did you miss me?” I asked. 

‘¢ Not till we were at home; we each thought 
you were in one of the other carriages.” 

‘* Ah,” said Di, bringing me her vinaigrette, 
‘aren't you faint with recollection ?” 

“No; I’m faint with hunger.” 

So we had a feast, to which Mr. Himmelslie- 
dern remained, relating our adventures to each 
fresh comer, till I was in danger of becoming a 
heroine. 

‘** A tasty shawl,” observed Jerome, after list- 
ening unusually well for him, ‘‘Do they grow 
in Leicester Wood ?” 

Of course I was silly enough to blush ‘ with 
recollection” at this, instead of fainting. 

‘*Tt seems to have a strong reflecting power,” 
continued my persecutor. 

‘*One of the little wood-people covered me 
with it, as the robins did the lost Babes.” 

That was an unlucky speech of mine. You 
wouldn’t believe it possible, but after this night 
I never saw Himmelsliedern for a month and 
more. To be in character, I went and had a 
sweet little fever, the climax of picnic, rain, and 
bear. See if you catch me at one again! But 
[ ought to love picnics. 

[ made my first appearance down stairs unex- 
pectedly ; the family were at tea; and on open- 
ing the door the first face that flashed upon me 
was Himmelsliedern’s, where he was seated’ be- 
side Di, who was deluging him with her senti- 
mentalities. He rose immediately, brought me 
a seat and my tea and toast, and then, without 
paying me any further attention, entertained us 


all with fun and fancy woven together in an in- | 


extricable web. 
waited upon. 

If at first I had been startled with his pallor, 
I was now amazed at his bloom; if a twinge of 
jealousy had twisted my heart-strings then, a 
flood-tide of belief submerged it now. Before 
leaving he said in an under-tone to me, 

‘**T shall live now.” 

**T’m sure I hope so,” said I. 

** Why ?” 

** Guess.” 

‘I’m a German,” making a wry face. 


It was worth being ill to be so 


‘You've been out long enough to learn the 
custom.” 

‘* Well, then, because I teach well ?” 

‘* No credit to you; you've an apt pupil.” 

‘** Because I’m a quick shot ?” 

‘* You're wide of your mark.” 

‘* Because I went to the wood for a flower and 
found—a bear ?” 

** You didn’t bring it away with you.” 

** Because—I am Max Himmelsliedern ?” 

** You're an impostor !” 

Since the late event Jerome and Egmont had 
taken a fancy to his social virtues, and, desiring 
that they should blaze in their benefit, invited 
him often; and so when I recovered I found 
him as much at home with us as if he had been 
a cousin. ‘To be sure the result was that our 
lessons became splendidly irregular and sub- 
limely digressive ; moreover, they were a con- 
vocation of all the family. Di brought her em- 
broidery or crochetting, Jerome his cigar and 
his tongue—no unimportant instrument, and 

Egmont his ears and appreciation; and often- 
times grammar and translating would be tossed 
aside, we would go down to the water's edge, 
find a boat, and push off into the rippling river, 
while he sped the hours with pictures of the 
Rhine exhibited by the magic light of his enthu- 
| siasm, and hoary legends of the Hartz Mount- 
ains. 
|  **'There is something in having a fatherland 
| said he; ‘‘I wish you all shared mine. There 
is much that is so grandly historic about it. 


” 


Every inch of soil seems to story some heroic 
| genius; and its rivers flow like poems through 
| the land.” 

‘*T wish we were there!” said I, heedlessly. 


‘* Speak for yourself,” 
hated traveling. 

And I found I had spoken for myself. 

But then it was not always so. Sometimes, 
when the dusk was growing, he and I together 
stole down the path to the river, and skimmed 
away out upon its quivering floor till the shore 

| seemed a great sea-monster with glittering scales, 

the light-house a ruby set in chaos, the river one 
broad shining street of enameled silver, while 
the sea thundered its diapason beside us; and 
pausing thus amidst the mingled balm of the 
summer night, with the spirits of the air sing- 
ing the weird score of the heaven palpitating 
above us, as if it fain would intone its own har- 
mony, perhaps we sought to demonstrate that 
theorem. of celestial geometry, ‘‘ The stars are 
the apices of what wonderful triangles!” and 
perhaps we more satisfactorily demonstrated 
more sublunary things. Be that as it may, re- 
turning after one of these evenings, I found the 
family assembled in the drawing-room, and told 
| them of a pretty little incident that had oc- 
| curred in their midst, but to whose beauty they 
seemed blind, as usual. 

‘*T'm engaged to—” I began to announce 

‘*To Hol— Oh, I mean Himmelsliedern ?” 

| interrupted Emily. 
{ **Never mind,” put in Jerome, “it’s imma- 


retorted Emily, who 
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terial which; they both begin with H. She 
loves her love with an H, because he is hand- | 
some. She has taken him to the sign of the} 
Heart, and treated him to Herself!” 

** Dolores, you don’t mean to waste yourself 
upon Himmelsliedern ?” deprecated Di. 

‘*Economize is the word for such a couple,” 
answered Emily. 

‘* What do you expect to live on ?” she added. 

‘* My wits, if you can spare them.” 

‘*T didn’t know you had such a fortune.” 

** Live and learn !” 

‘*An unprincipled business, 
Jerome. 


” 


volunteered 
3ut then we forget the spoon.” 
“The locks of six princesses shall be my marriage fee, 
So heigh! bonny boat, and ho! bonny boat. 
Who comes a-wooing me?” 


sang Di. 

‘**Tt would be difficult to say!” returned Jer- 
ome, ready to sneer at one as another. 

“The old Dutch merchants used to give a tulip 
bulb for the dower of a daughter,” Egmont re- 
marked. 

‘**' Then perhaps the spoon won’t be thought so 
meanly of in the Faderland,” continued my oth- 
er affectionate brother. 

‘*Humph! And to think that an Engelhardt 
should marry one of those horrid Germans!” 
grieved Emily. 

“«The course of true-love never did run 
smooth !’” quoted Di. 

‘*Except when it’s a race-course to Gretna | 
Green”—the speaker, of course, was Jerome. | 

‘* That's pretty well!” said I; ‘‘ papa hadn’t 

| 





a drop of German blood in his veins, I suppose ? 


Engelhardt isn’t a German name, is it? And| 
our ancestors didn’t make their money cheating | 
the natives, with one foot in the scale, etc. !” 

** You'll none of it.” } 

‘*No. You resemble them too much!” 

‘** But about this match; there’s many a hole | 
in the skimmer, Emily,” quoth Jerome, with 
the air of a Grand Signor. | 

‘* Did you ever see the cream escape?” I asked. | 

** The cream of the joke!” said Egmont. 

‘*There’s no joke here!” cried Jerome, get- 
ting heated. ‘I shall put down my foot!” 

‘* A la ancestors ?” asked Emily. 

‘*You'd better keep down your temper,” | 
said I. 

**T'll do both!” 

‘*Don’t have too many irons in the fire at | 
once.” 

‘* Well, then, I’ve got your money in my bank, | 
and in my name; so marry that Dutchman if | 
you dare !” 

‘I shall marry Himmelsliedern, be you as} 
much a rogue as you please. You had better 
try to pick up a little geography along with your 
other acquisitions, and learn that to be born in| 
Cologne isn’t being born in Holland; and if it 
were, Erasmus was a Dutchman.” 

**From Deutschland I come, 
With my light wares all laden, 
To dear happy England, | 
In summer's gay bloom!” 
piped the songstress Di. 


| 


| 
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I kept my word and married Max, and Je, 


ome kept his word and my money to boot. 
Having put his foot down to no effect, he ex 


| pended his spleen in speaking of us as the Babes 


in the Wood. Well, it was a brotherly deed, 
though he meant it otherwise; without it | 


| might never have known the meaning of ad- 


versity—never have known the value of a silver 
spoon! That is well: besides it might hay 
been spent ere this, whereas now, like the coral 
isles, it is daily adding a crumb to its nucleus 

With what money Max had put by for a rainy 
day he bought a house—never expecting, he 
said, to use it for a sunshiny one instead. An 
aunt of mine furnished it prettily enough. 

** Ah! Dolores, I had intended this money 
toward a fund for orphan idiots!” she delicately 
intimated, and forthwith her bosom became tu- 
multuous as the crater of a volcano. 

**T don’t see that it will be diverted from its 
original channel,” observed Jerome. 

Max made a tolerable living with his classes 
in music and the languages; and then he had a 
gift—or rather, an ambition, perhaps—for sculp- 
ture. It amused his idle hours to model a little, 
and perhaps it was the insecure foundation of 
many a Chateau en Espagne; at least I know 
my hand and foot were often required for mod- 
els when too deeply involved in domestic con- 
cerns, and the loaf of bread was befonghand in 
taking the cast; and if the plastic art of the 
studio was well represented by them, that of the 
kitchen scarcely suffered thereby. 

And so we two lived in an atmosphere of con- 
tent, for who knows whether it is content or the 
blithe expectancy of the to-morrow that makes 
the children so cheerful, when—as Dr. Dickson 
says all diseases are intermittent—life, that great 
hereditary disease of which we all die at last, its 
painless interval having expired, exhibited its 
paroxysms to us? 

Max came home one day complaining of his 
head, and the next he knew no more than a 
baby of what went on about him: he was in the 
delirium of fever! 

Oh what heavy days and nights! what a 
nightmare of black draughts, damp cloths, burn- 
ed vinegar, groans and sighs, weariness and anx- 
iety! What a mockery the sun became; how 
passionless seemed the heavens; how void life; 
how dark the grave; how all things centred 
themselves in that one darkened room, in one 
tossing frame, in the unintelligible murmurs of 
a pained and weakened voice! And then the 
break of day, the sunrise of hope flushing the 
heaven of life with its roseate beams, dissolving 
the mists of fear into tears of joy! 

Convalescence is a charming state, provided 
one daily expects a passport hence, and has no 
pressing calls across the border into the free- 
hold of health. 

Max Himmelsliedern wasn’t an easy conva- 


| lescenteo deal with—it was purgatory for him to 


lie on his back and his pupils deserting him ; 
but the doctor admonished him that purgatory 
was but a foretaste of heaven or hell, according 
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to the manner in which it was borne. He would |I to myself. There, before me, lay a large sil- 
have taken health by storm, but his superior of- | ver ladle on its velyet cushions, its bowl, lined 
ficer commanded a siege, believing a forlorn | with gold, shining and reflecting magnificently, 
hope the inevitable result of the former. its handle studded with jewels that glanced like 

In the mean while, as the old ballad says, so many eyes of various hues and meaning. He 
“My purse was getting low, | lifted it tenderly, and disclosed a world of bass- 
And to the highway I was forced to go! | relief and chasing upon the underside of the 
Which, being modernized and inverted, means | bowl; tiny fawns and satyrs, bacchantes and 
to the pawnbroker’s, with rings, brooches, and | grape-gatherers, reeling under their baskets of 
jeweled trinkets; for this illness had been a/| fruit, and every symbol of wine and the revel 
very confiscation act, had swallowed sovereigns | that an exuberant imagination could invent 
with the equanimity of a cannibal or a juggler! | while at the brim a bird, in wrought silver, 
There were wines and jellies and other delicacies | poised to taste ; a bee hovered there, lured by the 
to be procured for the invalid, besides bread and fragrance ; a girl dipped with her bucket below, 
butter for the children ; and for all that my store | and a little urchin paddled with his feet inside. 
of valuables didn’t scruple to exhaust itself nor | Vine tendrils that had wreathed the cup with glis- 
the pawnbroker to cheat me, and accordingly | tening leaves intertwined and formed the handle, 


one day found me at my wit’s end and my mon- | 
ey’s too. From whence should arrive the next 
bottle of wine or loaf of bread, not to mention 
butter, was beyond my arithmetical or financial 
calculations. I took the problem to bed with me, 
and a most uncomfortable bedfellow it proved ; | 
as often as I turned it in my mind I turned my- | 
self in my bed, and management nor imagina- 
tion could contrive a plausible answer. Thus | 
the night dragged on, and the dawn crept up | 


the horizon, and the earliest birds sang good- | 
morning to each other; and just as from far and 
near there bubbled up, as if out of the overflow- 
ing heart of nature, drawn by some incanta- 
tion of day, a thousand little rills of melody, I 
dropped asleep; and in my dream grandmother 


| 


| 


Engelhardt came to me. 

‘*The Engelhardts were always a proud and 
willful race,” she said; ‘‘now that you're at the | 
bottom of your casket, perhaps you will discover | 
what is at the bottom of your kinsmen’s hearts ; 
at all events, go and get your spoon before you 
starve.” 

So I made my toilet in my dream, and de- 
parted to Louis. He bustled up to me with in- 
stant recognition. 

‘*Mr. Louis, my grandmother left me a spoon 
here ?” 

‘*Which you wish to carry away with you? 
One minute.” And he disappeared. ‘Bah! 
what a flourish about a spoon,” I thought. “I 
wonder if it will allow of partridges, or only a 
chop ;” for you see I was determined to die game. 
Presently he came from an inner room, bearing 
a kid case that would have held the silver mines 
of Peru, I fancied. ‘I may as well see one of 
the seven wonders, so long as it costs nothing,” 
I thought again; “‘but you're putting yourself | 
to a great deal of trouble, Monsieur Louis. My 
dinner doesn’t lurk in that cavern. It would be | 
like hunting for a needle in a hay-mow.” All | 
this time he was unhasping it and examining | 
the name on the lid. 





dropping here and there a bunch of grapes, each 
an amythest or chrysolite, and terminating at 
the top in an oval surrounded with diamonds 
and bearing the ’scutcheon of the De Veres. 

I thought of the sun, moon, and stars that 
Emily had suggested as grandmamma’s gift 


| and if J was silent, Louis was voluble. 


**Tt is very old, I understand—an heir-loom 
Ah, madame! it is worth afortune. Your grand- 
mother has told me of it ; it has been in her fam- 
ily four hundred years, it was her wedding dow- 
er. Your grandmother was a De Vere—fine 
name!” I remembered Egmont’s remark then, 
that the old Datch merchants gave their daugh- 
ters a tulip bulb as dower, and I said as calmly 
as I could command: 

** Yes, that’s a good while. The family of 
Macleod, you may recollect, have a drinking- 
cup belonging to their ancestors when they were 
Kings of the Isle of Man.” 

So the ladle and I found ourselves at home ; 
and whom should I meet at my own door but 
Jerome? He had never crossed its threshold 
before. He had made money of late of a surety, 
in two ways, speculation and marriage; or per- 
haps they were both included in the first. But 
now I confronted him with my grandmother's 
legacy. 

‘*There’s my silver spoon that you all made 
much of!” 

‘‘Humph! it’s nothing new to me. I bent 
the urchin back myself to see if his feet wouldn’t 
fly up, when I was a lad. Odd fish these De 
Veres and Engelhardts, to let a fortune rust out 
inaspoon! Didn't you know what it was?” 

** Did you?” 

“Yes. Supposed you had it in your parlor 
cup-board all this time.” 

** You increase in amiability upon closer ac- 
quaintance. Do you wish to purchase ?” 

‘*Purchase! Do you think I’m King Midas 
himself? That silver spoon is worth an army 


jcontract; you can afford to go home to fader- 
“Thought I couldn’t mistake,” he said; ‘‘you | land now, and live in the ancestral castles.” 
have never seen it, madame? No, it wasplaced| ‘‘That’s nothing to the purpose. But you 
here the week you were born ; it’s a superb piece | have jad army contracts, and if you don’t want 
of work. One of the little figures had got bent; | the heir-loom to leave the family, prevent it!” 
see I straightened it!” Wasthe maninsane,or| ‘‘Can’t do it. Had a speculation fail the 
was I not fairly awakened from my sleep? said | other day.” 
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‘*Which? Did she have her money secured 
to herself?” 

‘*No,” still laughing, through his cruelty, in 
spite of himself. ‘‘ But I'll tell you what, I'll 
negotiate it for you.” 

‘¢No, thank you; I’ve had some experience 
of your financial abilities.” 

‘« Then if I can be of no service to you, good- 
morning.” And he bowed himself out, for I’m 
sure I didn’t do it. I had to run and pick up 
my baby, who had tumbled off his cricket ; and 
with this spring my eyes flew open, and I found 
myself sitting up in bed, and the ladle a myth, 
while a shriek followed close upon this convic- 
tion—a shriek from one of my children, who had 
been vainly tugging at my eyelids, and now was 
declaring that I was dead. It was all an Al- 
naschar vision, alas! 

So I pondered breakfast and my dream at 
once; wondered I hadn’t thought of the spoon 
before ; and whether it wasn’t wrong not to give 
my brothers and sisters the opportunity of reliev- 
ing my wants. It would be the Valley_of Iu- 
miliation to ask of Jerome, indeed. Egmont 
was in Russia, Emily and Di didn’t dare to say 
their souls were their own unless Jerome sug- 
gested it. Oh, let us eat the spoon first, by all 
means, and then, who knows, something may 
turn up, @ /a Micawber. Yés, our forefathers 
ate out of it; we will scorn antediluvian customs 
and—and eat itself. 

A little breakfast and a great walk brought 


me to Louis, the jeweler’s, in earnest ; the dream | 


\ 


had done so much. I inquired for Mr. Louis. 
I proposed the spoon in fear and trembling; but 
there was no flourish here. He smiled signifi- 
cantly, turned to his private desk, touched a 
spring and produced a case for a table-spoon. 

‘* That’s all right,” said he; ‘‘ suppose you'll 
want to see your lawyer now? It’s been accu- 
mulating some time.” 

** Accumulating? what, the spoon?” 

And I tossed aside its cabalistic-looking wrap- 
pings in order to inspect a spoon of that peculiar 
character. Mr. Louis arrested them. 

‘* Madame, you are throwing away the kernel 
for the sake of the husk. With these you might 
buy my whole stock and have pin-money left.” 

I took them from him in a maze. ‘‘Still 
dreaming?” I asked myself almost wearily ; but 
the strange words riveted my attention; it was 
another will in my grandmother’s hand, where- 
in, without annulling the former one, I became 
owner of a fortune in stocks, houses, and land, 
which in the interim had been duly under the 
stewardship of a certain lawyer, and one of the 
witnesses thereto was Mr. Louis himself. 

** Poor grandmother,” said I, quite ashamed 
of myself, ‘‘she intended this for a surprise, lit- 
tle thinking how long before the bubble would 
burst; but she ought to have known something 
of the Engelhardts.” 

At home I found Max in the Slough of De- 
spond, but trying to creep out by amusing the 
children with a game at catch, feebly sustained 
on his part, while they came out in strength and 
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character. All the chairs not on their backs 
were awry, the sofa-cushions rolling under foot, 
the rug in a ruffle, the table-cloth hanging by its 
eyelids, Salome’s dress torn half a yard from the 
waist, and my youngest crawled and crowed over 
the floor in danger from the heel of the oppress- 
or. It was very lucky I hadn’t named him. 

“Max,” said I, ‘‘I’ve found a name for 
baby.” 

**Ts that all? 
fortune.” 

**Bothin one. He shall be named De Vere.” 

‘And I brought forward my treasures. 

‘* A pretty spoonful,” he said; and I believe 
the very knowledge that we shouldn't starve if 
he lounged all the year gave an impetus to his 
health by lifting a more than Atlas burden off 
his heart. 

So I keep my spoon, and only use it on great 
occasions ; as for instance, when Jerome and his 
wife dine with me; which they do sometimes, 
our feud having smouldered into ashes and been 
scattered by the wind of prosperity. And it’s 
not a bad spoon in itself, though maybe a trifle 
old-fashioned, for it wears the escutcheon of the 
Engelhardts in gola and blue enamel. 

And the fever of life has intermitted, and life 
itself has become painless and almost perfect 
again. I suppose the next fever will be when 
De Vere goes to college—but that’s twenty years 
to come. 


you look as you had found a 


UPS AND DOWNS. 
7] HO that knows England knows not Burke 
—Sir Bernard Burke, the Ulster King of 
Arms—Sir Bernard Burke, author of ‘‘ The 
Peerage and Baronetage,” and of sundry other 
books of most imposing facts which touch one’s 
ancestry, if one happen to have ancestors? He 


| is the receptacle of all knowledge worth having 
| concerning the aristocracy. 


He is the ‘* Light- 
ning Calculator” of a man’s titles to respect. 
You may be called My Lord by a double score 


| of the most expensive lackeys, but your show 


will have no effect on the Ulster King of Arms 
unless your record shows the proper length of 
pedigree. Nor does Sir Bernard require to ex- 
amine his books; he reckons up an aristocratic 
sum on the spot, and couid publish to the world, 
extempore, the hour from which your patent of 
nobility dated, together with each individual in 
the direct and collateral lines of descent, wind- 


| ing up with a bit of wise advice to the “ present 


possessor of the title.” With Sir Bernard her- 
aldry is a solemn thing. Latin and Greek in 
the Universities, commerce in the city, and the 
shock of nations in the world at large are all 
well enough as topics with which you may pass 
an hour, you know; but heraldry is the real 
business of life. Nevertheless, there is, now 
and then, an unbending from the extreme se- 
verity of the subject ; and it happens thus: The 
intimate and unapproachable knowledge of fam- 
ily affairs in England, gained from long study, 
has put the august master of heraldry in posses- 
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sion of strange and moving accidents which have 
befallen great houses, as well as various person- 
al anecdotes coné@fning individual notabilities ; 
and these entertaining items of gossip Sir Ber- 
nard gives us in one form and another from out 
his ‘* Record Tower in Dublin Castle.” If you 
have the privilege of visiting him there you will 
note with how fatherly an interest he surveys 
his family, the aristocracy, patting this member 
kindly on the shoulder, repressing the assump- 
tions of that one, and adverting with bated 
breath of awe to the eminent standing of a 
third. The Ulster King of Arms will point you 
a moral and adorn you a tale from out his am- 
ple resources at a moment’s notice. His well- 
filled stores of anecdote furnish us now with 
more materials than we can use in illustrating 
the vicissitudes of families. 

The decay and extinction of great houses and 
the disappearance of titles form sad illustrations 
of that law of change which is said to be even 
altering the shape of the earth. Not one of the 
earldoms conferred by William of Normandy 
after the battle of Hastings now exists; not 
one of the honors conferred by William Rufus, 
Henry I., Stephen, Henry II., Richard L., or 
John. Of the English dukedoms created down 
to the commencement of the reign of Charles IT. 
only Norfolk and Somerset and Cornwall re- 
main. Winchester and Worcester are the only 


marquessates older than the reign of George III. 
The earl’s coronet was very frequently bestowed 
under the Henrys and the Edwards; and yet, 


of all the earldoms created by the Normans, the 
Plantaganets, and the Tudors eleven only re- 
main, six of these being merged in higher hon- 
ors; so that now the only ones giving independ- 
ent designation are Shrewsbury, Derby, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pembroke, and Devon. The present 
English House of Lords has among its members 
no male descendant of any of the Magna Char- 
ta barons, or of any of the Peers who fought at 
Agincourt; while the house of Wrottesley is 
the solitary family among the Lords which can 
boast a male descent from a founder of the Or- 
der of the Garter. In 1675 the list of the En- 
glish peerages created up to that time occupied 
fourteen closely-printed columns; to-day a sin- 
gle column would easily include the names of 


all the dignities remaining out of the whole cat- | 


alogue. 

Take a single instance of change in an earl- 
dom. There were the Lindsays, Earls of Craw- 
ford, who lived like princes, held courts, and 
had their heralds all in royal state. Pages of 
noble birth waited on the Earl, gentlemen of 
quality were the officers of his household— 
chamberlain, chaplains, secretary, chief mare- 
schal, and armor-bearer. Twenty great baron- 
ies supported this splendor. Thrice did the 
head of the house wed immediately with the 
royal blood. All this grandeur was in the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. In 
the early part of the seventeenth century David, 
the twelfth Earl of Crawford, died in Edinburgh 
Castle, where he had been imprisoned by his 


family to prevent the utter ruin of the estates, 
he having by desperate prodigality alienated 
possession after possession. This Earl's only 
child was a daughter, who came up wholly un- 
cared for, receiving no education, and being 
allowed to run wild like a gipsy. She eloped 
with a common crier, and at one time lived 
wholly by begging, finally becoming a regular 
“tramp.” In the middle of the next century, 
the eighteenth, we find another David, the un- 
questionable head of the great house of Lind- 
say, an hostler at an inn at Kirkwall, in the 
Orkney Islands. The earldom, by some in- 
comprehensible shifting, had passed to another 
branch, leaving this old man of eighty to die in 
a stable. 

The Cromwell family furnish a striking in- 
stance of rapid and thorough decay. They 
were of consideration and high county standing 
in Huntingdonshire long before the time of the 
great Oliver. In 1540 we find Richard Crom- 
weil knighted by the king. He left an enor- 
mous estate, and his sen and heir, Sir Henry 
Cromwell, was called the **Golden Knight,” 
from his opulence and liberality. He lived in 
princely state, and once, at least, entertained 
Queen Elizabeth. His heir, Sir Oliver, mag- 
nificently entertained James I. on his Majesty's 
journey from Scotfand to London, and was made 
a Knight of the Bath. He joined the royal cause 
with heart and purse, and died in poverty. His 
eldest son, Colonel Henry Cromwell, lived a life 
of pecuniary anxiety, and the burial of his body 
after death had to be skillfully managed in or- 
der to prevent its seizure by creditors. His son 
died a few years after without issue. Return- 
ing now to the ‘‘ Golden Knight,” we find his 
second son, Robert, the owner of an estate worth 
a thousand pounds a year. His eldest son was 
the renowned Oliver. The family then dwin- 
dled away rapidly. The Protector’s great-grand- 
son was a grocer on Snow Hill; and Ais son, 
the last male heir of the family, died an attor- 
ney in London. On the female side the fall 
was much greater: one of Oliver's great-grand- 
daughters, after seeing her husband die in the 
work-house of a little English town, died her- 
self, a pauper, leaving two daughters, who be- 
came the wives respectively of a shoemaker and 
a menial servant. 

Irish titles have been preserved to a much 
greater extent than those of the English peer- 
age; but yet that strange country has been more 
fruitful of striking vicissitudes than any other. 
The Martins, Lords of Connemara, were for 
years upon years noted in Ireland for wealth and 
the most generous hospitality. The estate con- 
tained one hundred and ninety-two thousand 
acres, the prodigious extent of which may be 
imagined from the fact that the grandfather of 
the last possessor could truthfully boast that he 
had an approach from his gate-house to his hall 
of thirty miles length. Within this territory 
the Martins exercised almost a feudal rule, and 
every head was bared in submission. But a 
boundless hospitality and a carelessness of man- 
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agement gradually impoverished the estate, till 
at last, in the famine year, we see the heiress of 
the domain—styled ‘‘ Princess of Connemara”-— 
absolutely forced to yield up the splendid prop- 
erty, and to retire to the Continent, where she 
vainly endeavored to support herself by literary 
work. Failing in this, she procured from friends 
the scanty means required to take passage in a 
sailing vessel for this country, and completed 
the voyage hither, but died, worn out with 
trouble, just before she would have landed. 
Ireland furnishes us also with a remarkable 
illustration of decadence in the history of the 
O'Neills; who derived their origin from the 
great Niul, of Scythia, and traced their course 
through Milesius, the redoubtable warrior of 
Spain, and Heremon, first monarch of Ireland, 
down through Conn of “ the hundred battles,” 
and, greatest of all, perhaps, through Niall the 
Great, whose praise is sung by bards innumera- 
ble, and who once led in his victorious train nine 
princes of the royal blood as hostages from states 
and kingdoms conquered by his hand. For six 
hundred years this race occupied exclusively the 
throne of Ireland, the last monarch of the line 
ending his reign and his life in 1168. The 
collateral branches of the family flourish even 
now in various degrees, but the main stem of 
the tree from the twelfth century dwindled and 
died. From monarchs the O'Neills became 
princes, next chiefs, next nobles of an English 


creation, next English squires, and finally no- | 


thing. In 1798 Sir Francis O'Neill, sixth bar- 
onet under the English patent, lived in the vil- 


lage of Slane, Ireland, renting a cabin of four | 


apartments, keeping a huxter’s shop, while his 


son drove a cart for hire. The old man died in 


1799, and of his surviving sons one kept a small 
dyer’s shop, one was a working baker, another 
a mill-wright, while the youngest—the cousin 


of three peers and a duke, and the lineal de- | 


scendant of a hundred kings—was within three 


years living on a crown pension of fifty-four | 


cents a day, and oceupying a room in the shop 
of his eldest son, a coffin-maker. 

The Barony of Dudley, created more than 
five centuries ago, in England, has had among 
its co-heirs striking instances of Fortune’s ine- 
quality. Were the history of that famous title 
written in two chapters, the first would tell of 
chivalry, warlike achievement, and magnificent 


hospitality in the old castle from which the bar- | 


ony took its name; the second would take us to 
the toll-bar of an English turnpike, twenty years 
ago, where the gate-keeper who received our 
toll was a descendant and co-heir of the lords of 
Dudley, whose castle towered in the distance ; 
the chapter would further state that the remains 
of this toll-gatherer, who died on Christmas-day, 
in 1846, were carried through the great gates of 
the castle, and buried by the side of his illustri- 


ous kindred. A small farmer, a custom-house | 


clerk, and a butcher were at the same time co- 
heirs of the same barony. 

We are called on to pity the sorrows of a poor 
old man by the sad history of one Sir Frederick 


Echlin. The Echlins were an Irish family of 
the time of James I. There Was a Right Rev. 
erend Bishop of Down and @@mnor; there were 
also a Baron of the Exchequer, a member of the 
Irish Parliament, and sundry other important 
people, till we come to Sir Frederick, the fifth 
baronet. The ‘‘ Peerage and Baronetage” tell 
us as much as this; but to further trace the sad 
history we should have to plunge into the tor- 
turing labyrinth of an Irish equity suit, which 
is enough like ‘*‘ Jarndyce and Jarndyce” to 
have served for the Bleak House original. It 
was a prolific source of sport to all the lawyers. 
If we wished to know how it affected the fifth 
baronet we should have gone, in the year 1860, 
to Carbury, in the county of Kildare, Ireland. 
There we might have seen an old man of sey- 
enty years, utterly destitute, his only means of 
support being sixty-two cents a week from the 
offerings in the parish church, and sundry dona- 
tions from persons in the neighborhood. He was 
but little more than half-witted, unable to read 
or write, living a harmless but dreary existence. 
This was Sir Frederick Echlin, the fifth baron- 
|et, and heir to the Chancery suit. He was liv- 
| ing in 1863, with no prospect of any improve 
| ment in his condition. 
| There is the family of the Norwiches, Sir 
| Bernard tells us, after a pause. For a long 
| time they were lords of the manor of Brampton, 
in Northamptonshire, and for generations they 
formed high and distinguished alliances. Early 
in 1700 we find the family grown greater still 
by reason of honors added and estates gained, 
and Sir William Norwich came into a grand 
| property. He never married, but gave himseif 
up to selfish pleasures, addicting himself to the 
| gaming-table and the cup, till in a few years he 
lost his last estates at play with Sarah, Duchess 
|of Marlborough. The title was afterward borne 
by others; but no one had sufficient means to 
| support it. The widow of one of the baronets 
learned a livelihood by washing, and died in 
1860. Her husband, the baronet, was, for years 
| before his death, a wood-sawyer, and his father 
died in the parish work-house. The present 
heir of the family is said to be now in this coun- 
try. 
In the history of the house of Rothes we have 
a bit of romance, which lightens up our gloomy 
record somewhat, though Sir Bernard takes 
snuff regretfully and shakes his head very seri- 
{ously as he gives us the details. The blood 
of the aristocracy was tampered with, and that 
must never be counted a light offense. But the 
story: Leslie is an old Scottish house, of high 
| renown, and in 1630 the grandeur of the family 
culminated in the sixth Earl of Rothes, who 
lived in great splendor, and, years after, had a 
funeral almost more gorgeous than those of roy- 
alty now. Passing by many of his descendants, 
and mentioning him only to show from what a 
pinnacle of ancestral pride she stooped, we come 
‘to Lady Henrietta Anne Leslie, who, says Sir 
| Bernard, with the most entertaining gravity, 
| “*was the unfortunate occasion of bringing the 


| 





illustrious family of Rothes within the category 
of fallen greatness.” It appears that ‘this 
young lady”—still quoting the amusing Sir Ber- 
nard—“the descendant of the noble blood of all 
the Leslies, the heir and representative of the 
great Duke of Rothes, who lived like a prince 
and was buried like a king, condescended to 
stoop to a young gardener.’ It is furthermore 
added that she made, as is reported—for Sir 
Bernard personally can know nothing about 
such matters—a most excellent, industrious, and 
frugal wife during many years. Sir Bernard 
speaks of them as “long years ;” but the young 
wife appeared to have found them all too short 
to contain her own happiness. 
the young lady, descendant of the noble blood, 
ete., while walking in the garden one day, met 
a youthful workman, and conceived an attach- 
ment for him. The love was mutual, and all 
agree in saying that it was strictly correct in 
virtue. No one will be surprised to learn that 
an opportunity was shortly found for a private 
marriage. 

‘*This most unfortunate step”—we are again 
reporting Sir Bernard—‘‘ was one without rem- 
edy.” Ifthe match had been made a few years 
earlier the old Countess grandmother could have 
resorted to some ‘‘ dodge,” if we may use such 
a word in connection with the nobility, and 
thus could have banished the offending girl for- 
ever ‘‘unto that obscurity which she had taken 
for her portion.” But such a step could not be 
taken at the epoch of this sad event, and so, do 
vhat they would, the gardener’s wife remained 
the undoubted heir of the titles and property of 
her race. In the mean time, however, she 
strictly conformed to her husband’s circum- 
stances; and from her marriage in 1806 to the 


date of her father’s death in 1817 she was a| 


most happy and respectable woman, living in 
contented humility, supported by her husband's 
earnings. In 1817 she became Countess of 
Rethes, but lived only two years, being followed 
to “he grave in ten years by what Sir Bernard 
persists in calling ‘‘ her low-born husband.” 
Within two or three years the title has again 
fallen into the hands of a young lady, and Sir 
Bernard, in his capacity of the Peerage Pro- 
tector, took occasion at that time to give her 
some advice which, though given and taken in 
solemn earnest in England, sounds to us like a 
pleasant but perhaps not too well-timed jest. 
He wrote thus: ‘‘ Let me conclude with an ex- 
pression of most friendly and very sincere anx- 
iety that this young lady may avoid the rock on 
which her grandmother made shipwreck. She 
has in a great measure the fate of a splendid 
title in her hands. Her earldom is not only 
one of the most ancient in the Peerage, but 
boasts of many most illustrious alliances, and 
an uncommon share of historical importance ; 
and her fine domain and Castle of Leslie are 
identified with many remarkable and striking 
events of feudal times. Let her carry these 


honors and possessions into some one of the no- | 
blest houses of Great Britain—so that the an- | 
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It seems that | 


779 
cient stem of Rothes may be invigoristed by 
union with a Dougias, a Howard, a Sutherland, 
or a Hamilton.” The American reader will be 
pained to learn that the ‘‘ young lady,” with a 
perversity which seems to belong to human na- 
ture even under a coronet, has made an alli- 
ance according to her own preferences rather 
than in consonance with this advice; and nei 
ther the Douglas, the Howard, the Sutherland, 
or the Hamilton has had the honor of invigora- 
ting the ‘‘ ancient stem of Rothes.”’ 

And now the mention of marriages suggests 
another of Sir Bernard’s stories concerning th 
Earl of Breadalbane. In 1758, when the third 
earl held the honorable title and the immense 
estates thereto appertaining, he had no children, 
and they would naturally go to other branches : 
of these the nearest were an old bachelor near 
Edinburgh, and the son of a Highland laird, who 
was accustomed to call his boy Breadalbane, in 
anticipation of the day when he should rightfully 
assume that title. One day the old ear! hearing 
again by accident what he had often heard before, 
that such was the habit of the father, waxed un- 
usually wroth, and retired to bed muttering of 
vengeance. The next day, early, he sent an ex- 
press messenger to bring the old bachelor from 
Edinburgh. When the brisk little gentleman 
had arrived the earl directed him to marry, 
promising to furnish him with the means of 
living. Old Carwhin hesitated, not from any 
unwillingness to oblige his lordship, but from 
inability to think of any one to whom to propose 
with any prospect of a favorable reply. The 
earl met this difficulty by telling him to go toa 
town where the court was about to meet, get 
introduced to the daughter of one of the judges, 
and offer himself to her. The obedient Carwhin 
set out on his errand, procured the introduction, 
proposed, and was rejected! Much disconcert- 
ed in his plans, he then asked advice of a near 
friend. His friend said, “ If all you want to do 
is to pleasure Breadalbane, try Betty Stonefield ; 
I'se warrant she'll no refuse you.” Carwhin 
took the advice, went through the same form, 
and was accepted, the young woman having 
good blood, but no charms of person or tender- 
ness of age. A son was born of this curious 
matriage, and the old earl chuckled with de- 
light at having upset the plans of the Highland 
laird for his son. Just now, however, Carwhin’s 
great-grandson has died childless, and the great- 
grandson of the disappointed youth has become 
Earl of Breadalbane. One day in November, 
1862, saw that great-grandson residing in Lon- 
don on an income of a few hundreds, and the 
next found him in possession of a famous earl- 
dom and of forty thousand pounds a year. 

It is not often that a dormant earldom goes a 
begging for a claimant at least; but that was 
the case for some time with the earldom of 
Huntingdon. That lay dormant from the death 
of the tenth earl in 1789 to the year 1817. A 
professional man of London conceived the no- 
tion that a client of his, one Captain Hastings 
of the Royal Navy, had a well-founded claim to 
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the title; with some difficulty he gained the 
modest sailor’s consent to work on his behalf, 
getting from the Captain at the same time an 
opinion little complimentary to his sanity. The 
solicitor began his researches and met with fog 
and darkness at every turn; to such a degree 
was he worried that he was on the point of giving 
up the matter. While in this frame of mind he 
was traveling on the top of a stage-coach in one 
of the counties of England, when he descried an 
old woman driving leisurely along in a market 
wagon wherein was a vacant seat. From some 
unexplainable movement of his spirit he hailed 
the dame, and asked permission to jog along with 
her. This being accorded, she gave free rein to 
her garrulity, and he soon found that he was in 
company with an ancient dependent of the Hast- 
ings family; her talk put him upon the right 
course, and in a twelvemonth more Captain 
Hastings was summoned to Parliament by the 
style, title, and dignity of Earl of Huntingdon. 

A very sad story of decay is that of Conyers— 
a family dating back to the Conqueror, and very 
honorable then. Early in 1700 it was a glorious 
house; three branches of it kept royal state in 
hall and castle and palace, representing solidity 
and elegance, worth and grace, in their bright- 
est colors. In 1810 Sir Thomas Conyers, the 
last of his race, was living a pauper in the work- 
house of Chester-le-Street, in the very county 
of his ancestors’ greatness but a century before. 
As soon as his condition was made known to 
those of the class to which he rightfully belonged 
a tolerably liberal subscription was made, and 
the old man was removed to a private house. 
He soon died there, and with him expired the 
once splendidly famous family. 

Sir Bernard tells us, in the course of his enter- 
taining talk, of several spendthrifts through whose 
extravagance fine estates have been brought to 
ruin. One or two of these, though not of a very 
recent date, will yet be new to the reader: 
There was Sir Henry Hungerford, who inherited 
a property whose income was thirty thousand 
pounds a year as long ago as 1600. One good 
act, among many others, should be mentioned 
to his credit; he tore down an old mansion in 
London, and erected at his own expense the first 
Hungerford Market. This act of munificence 
may be set down against such extravagance as 
could expend five hundred guineas on a wig to 
be worn on the occasion of a court ball. For 
thirty-three years this lavish baronet ran a free 


course, and then found himself so absolutely 


poor that he was compelled to subsist for nearly 
as long a time on the charity of his friends and 
relations. So little, however, did the total wreck 
of his fortunes affect either his health or his hap- 
piness that he lived to the astonishing age of 
one hundred and fifteen years. 
The downfall of the Myttons of Halston, in 
aristocratic Shropshire, is much more sad. This 
was a great family in the days of the Plantaga- 
nets, and frequent intermarriages with heiress- 
es added largely to the riches of the race. In 
1472, however, was made the grand alliance that 


brought broad lands and royal blood to the house: 
then Thomas Mytton married the daughter of Si 
John de Burgh, Lord of Mowddwy, and through 
her the Lordship of Dinas Mowddwy, with thir- 
ty-two thousand acres, came to the Myttons. 
From that time the family greatness swelled it- 
self by distinguished alliances, till, in 1796, one 
John Mytton was born to one of the most splen- 
did inheritances in the kingdom, the growth of 
five hundred years. During the long minority 
of this heir a very large amount of ready money 
accumulated ; so that, when he reached the age 
of twenty-one years, he had no check to the pro- 
pensities which his early youth had developed 
At ten years old he was allowed a pack of har- 
riers; he was shortly after expelled from the 
schools of Westminster and Harrow; at the age 
of nineteen years he entered the army, but de- 
voted his attention chiefly to gaming and racing; 
at twenty-three he married and left the service ; 
in two years his wife died, and then fairly com- 
menced his headlong career. Details of ex- 
travagance are not wanting in Sir Bernard’s 
memory, but they all have a sameness which 
would become monotonous when set down in 
print. Let it suffice to say that Mr. Mytton, 
guided only by his own hot desires, and re- 
strained by nothing, ran through his immense 
property at a speed which led a friend to re- 
mark, without exaggeration, that ‘if Mytton 
had had an income of two hundred thousand 
pounds a year he would have been in debt in 
five years.” After heavy liabilities had been in- 
curred, and he was thinking of alienating some 
of his estates, his agent assured him that, if he 
would content himself for six years with six 


| thousand pounds a year, he might save the finest 


part of his patrimony. Mr. Mytton exclaimed, 
“No! no! I would not give a straw for life if 
it were to be passed on six thousand a year!” 
Within the last fifteen years of his life he squan- 
dered full half a million sterling, and sold tim- 
ber to the amount of eighty thousand pounds. 
There is a curious life of this spendthrift, 
written in a very kindly spirit by a friend, the 
late Mr. Apperley. The most entertaining part 
of the book is perhaps the colored prints, quite 
in the style of those which embellish that classi: 
work, ‘Tom and Jerry in London.” They rep- 
resent Mr. Mytton duck-hunting in his 
riding through a sheet of water as the shortest 
cut home; playing the highwayman for the fun 
of frightening the parson and squire, who had 
been dining with him; entering his drawing- 
room, full of company, mounted on a bear; and 
indulging in various other vagaries, all equally 
incomprehensible. One of the illustrations rep- 
resents a scene that is hardly credible. Mytton 
is depicted with his shirt in flames, and the bi- 
ographer assures the reader that the subject of 
his story set the garment on fire with a purpose. 
‘Qh! this horrid hiccup,” said Mytton, as he 


| stood undressed on the floor, apparently in the 


act of getting into bed; ‘but I'll frighten it 
away.” So, seizing a candle, he applied the 
fire to his shirt, and in a moment was enveloped 





UPS AND DOWNS. 


in flames, his life being saved only by the active 
exertions of two persons who chanced to be in 
the room. 

The end even of such a magnificent property 
as that of the Myttons was at last reached, and 
the Times, one morning in 1831, contained an ad- 
vertisement of the sale of all effects at Halston. 
Shortly after Mr. Mytton fled to the Continent 
to avoid his creditors. In France he was ar- 
rested for a paltry debt, but was soon released ; 
and after passing a miserable existence there 
for a time, he returned to England and London 
only to find a prison and a grave. He died of 
delirium tremens in the King’s Bench prison in 
1834. 


nouncement of his death caused profound sor- 
row in his county of Shropshire; and the fu- 


neral of the last Mytton, attended by three | 


thousand persons, was long remembered as un- 
precedented in its display 


From spendthrifts to misers is a natural tran- | 
sition, and the miser of all others was Elwes. | 


Much has been told of him in various ways; but 
Sir Bernard presents several new facts. It is 
perhaps not generally known that there were 
two miserly men who bore the name of Elwes; 
but such was the case, though the enormous 
stinginess of one has overshadowed the smaller 
reputation of the other. 


We go back to Charles the Second’s time, and 
find that monarch conferring a baronetcy on one | 


of his boon companions, Sir Gervase Elwes, of 
Stoke, in Suffolk. This Elwes was a spend- 
thrift, who reduced the family estates to a skel- 
eton. 
Elwes, succeeded him, finding himself nomin- 
ally the possessor of some thousands a year, 
while his actual receipts did not exceed one 
hundred pounds. He had a fortune, however, 


said Sir Bernard, in his penurious habits; and | 


we will call him Elwes the First. On arriving 
at Stoke, the ancestral seat, he declared that he 
never would leave it till he had entirely cleared 
the estate; and difficult as the fulfillment of 
such a resolution seemed he lived to accom- 
plish it, and even to accumulate a great ad- 
ditional fortune over and above the lands he 
had inherited. He was in early youth given 
over to consumption and a premature grave; he 


survived, however, and retained only a chronic | 


avarice, the baffled disease apparently taking 
away every other passion and taste. He was 
shy, timid, coldly exclusive, without friends, de- 
lighting only in accumulating gold, and in par- 
tridge setting—though even this amusement, it 
would seem, he followed chiefly because he 
gained food by it. 
he went abroad, walking or riding a lean horse 
for warmth and exercise; in fall weather he 


paced up and down his hall to save the expense | 


of a fire. If a farmer came in he would strike 

a light and put on a single stick, never adding 

another till the first was fully burned. He was 

once robbed of several thousand pounds by a 

gang of ruffians; but when, some years after, 
Vou. XXIX.—No. 174.—3 F 


The good qualities of this strange man | 
were sO numerous and shining that the an-| 


At his death his grandson, Sir Hervey | 


When the weather was fine | 
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| they were taken for another offense, strange to 
say, he refused to appear against them for his 
loss. Avarice, aided by strict temperance, seems 
to have been a healthy vice, in this case, at 
least ; for Sir Hervey lived to the age of eighty- 
five or thereabout. When he died he lay in 
some sort of state in his house, and one of his 
tenants observed, with wit untempered with pro- 
priety, that ‘‘ it was well Sir Hervey could not 
When the old man died he left about 
a million of dollars in our currency, and his an- 
nual expenses did not exceed five hundred. 

But the being who inherited this property so 
far exaggerated his ancestor’s peculiarities that 
he must always be known, so far as he is known 
at all, as Elwes the Miser. His name was Jack 
Meggot, but by the will of his uncle he was 
obliged to assume the name and arms of Elwes. 
Jack Meggot from a youth had been avaricious 
| and a lover of pleasure at the same time—a com- 
| bination which usually makes a meaner man than 
any other known mixture of qualities. When 
he had reached manhood, and it became neces- 
sary for him to meet his uncle, whose destined 
heir he was, great caution was to be used in or- 
der to keep the old gentleman from being hope- 
lessly disgusted with his nephew's habits and 
tastes. It became important, in the first place, 
for him to drop his ordinary topics of conversa- 
| tion and thought. ‘This was not very difficult. 
Then it was equally necessary that he should 
appear in something beside his usual gay attire. 
This he accomplished by having a change of 
raiment at an obscure inn in the vicinity of Sir 
Hervey’s place, with which he would clothe him- 
self when he wished to dress in the character of 
a thrifty nephew. One other difficulty remained 
to be guarded against: Jack’s appetite for food 
was proverbially large. This would never do. 
So when he proposed to pay a visit to his uncle 
he was accustomed to eat a dinner for two men 
at some friend’s house, then proceed to his inn 
| and clothe himself in threadbare breeches, darn- 
| ed worsted stockings with rusty iron buckles, an 


see it.” 


| old worn-out coat, anda waistcoat of similar 


character. Thus prepared he called on the old 
man, had no appetite for dinner, and was wel- 
comed as a virtuous youth. The worthy pair 
would sit with a single stick frostily burning in 
| the grate, and occasionally one glass of wine be- 
tween them, till the coming darkness sent them 
to bed to save the expense of a light. 

But now, when Jack Meggot was in his for- 
| tieth year, his uncle died, and he became John 
| Elwes, with an immense fortune at his unlimited 
| disposal. He had always been stingy, but yet 
| had gamed and debauched himself in various 
ways to some extent. Now, however, he turned 
over a new leaf, reformed, and began to educate 
himself to become the chief of misers. Began 
to educate himself, we say, because even he could 
not all at once reach the sammit to which he 
afterward attained. For a few years he kept a 
pack of hounds, though this was his only ex- 
travagance, and this even was very parsimoni- 
| ously administered, the whole establishment of 
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horses, hounds, and servants costing him but | himself kill a sheep, and would then eat mutton 
three hundred pounds a year. At this time in | till the whole was consumed, making no allow- 
his life, too, strange as it may seem, Elwes | ance for the decay of the meat. Concerning 
showed signs of a generosity which would have | his perfect indifference to the quality of food 
been remarkable in any man, and which in him | there are instances narrated which are too revolt- 
was incomprehensible. In truth the opposing | ing for publication. But at last nature revenged 
traits of character shown by him in this, which | herself for these continual insults, and the oli 
Sir Bernard calls the second phase of his career, | man succumbed to the fast-growing weakness 
are absolutely unreconcilable. |of mind and body which preceded death but a 


He had a great deal of property in houses, 
and it naturally followed that all of his resi- | 
dences would not be let at once. When he vis- | 
ited London he was accustomed to take up his 
abode in the first one he found vacant. If a| 
tenant wished that he gave it up at once, and | 
moved into another; which he could very easily | 
do, for two beds, two chairs, a table, and one 
old female servant comprised the whole of his 
household and chattels. Connected with this 
servant and this strange manner of living there 
is a sad anecdote: Mr. Elwes went to London 
in the usual way, and an acquaintance who de- | 
sired to see him, hearing that he was in the 
city, set out in search of him. For a long time 
he could get no clew to his whereabouts, but at | 
last found a person who said he had seen the 
miser go to a certain uninhabited house. Thith- 
er the inquirer went, but could find no sign of 
life. He then procured the services of a black- 
smith and entered the house, which seemed de- 
serted and drear. The two men soon had their 
attention attracted by the sound of moanings 
from above. Going up they found the old miser 
stretched on a wretched bed, seemingly in the 
agonies of death. Medicines were at once ad- 
ministered, and the patient revived sufficiently 
to say that there was an old woman in the house 
who had herself been. ill, but he supposed she 
had got well and taken herself off. The two 
men, hearing this, made a further search in the 
attic, and found the old woman dead on the 
floor, with no other couch than a ragged quilt. 

Mr. Elwes once agreed to stand for Parlia- | 
ment on condition that it should cost him no- 
thing. He was elected, and the only expense 
he incurred was eighteen pence for one dinner 
at a tavern. He was elected three successive 
times without opposition; but finding that the 


fourth election was to be a divided one he re- 


| short time. 


| his staff in his hand. 


For months before his end his sleey 
was haunted by terrible dreams of robbery, and 
in the dead of night the house would often ring 
with the cry, ‘‘I will keep my money; I will! 
Nobody shall take it from me!” About this 
time he came near falling a victim to a matri- 
monial intrigue. A kitchen-maid, at whose fire 
the old man often warmed himself to save fuel 
in his own apartment, bethought herself of se- 
curing an affluent future by marrying him. She 


| accordingly set herself to work to show him such 


a remarkable degree of attention that he was 
touched by it, even to making her the coveted 
offer of his hand; his relatives discovered the 
plot, however, and prevented the romantic dé- 
nouement. For six weeks before his death Elwes 
took to sleeping in his clothes, and at last he 
was discovered one night in bed with his shoes 
on his feet, an old battered hat on his head, and 
From that date a servant 
was set to watch him and take care that he un- 


dressed himself; but he was so much attached 


to the other way that he endeavored to bribe the 
guardian with the promise of ‘ something in his 
will.” And so he died, possessed of a constitu- 
tion which, with proper training and encourage- 
ment, would have easily taken him through an- 
other twenty years. He left two fortunes: one, 
of half a million pounds, to two illegitimate 
sons; and the entailed estates, of great value, 
to his grand-nephew, who was to assume, and 
did take, the names and arms of Harvey and 
Elwes. 

It would be curious to follow this wealth so 
strangely scraped together. But Sir Bernard 
has duties to the public, and the hour he can de- 
vote to personal reminiscences is at an end. 


AUTUMN TIME. 


fused to stand on account of the cost, though he | Tryp, like a wrinkled hermit, sits, 


would surely have been victorious. 


Counting his beads, each bead a day; 


By the time he left parliamentary life Elwes | prom his long rosary of years 


was considerably advanced in years; and now! 


he began to be a miser in earnest. If a window 
were broken, a piece of brown paper supplied the 


place of glass; if the roof leaked over his head, | 
he would move his chair or his bed into a drier | 


portion of the room: to save fuel he would walk 


up and down till he was tired, and then would | 


sit with his servant in the kitchen. During 
harvest time he would glean on the land of his 
own tenants, and they would leave more grain 
than usual behind to please the old man. As the 


Those beads drop silently away. 


Or, as a sexton, one by one, 
Puts out the smouldering funeral lamps, 
And leaves the corpse alone and still, 
Amid the charnel’s dripping damps. 


So dealeth Time, who strips the leaves 
Of bankrupt summer’s rich array, 
As jailers strip the trembling fool 
Whose spendthrift wealth has had its day. 


weather grew toward winter his morning occu- | Yet these are but the feeble types 


pation was the picking up of chips, bones, or 


Of higher dooms to sons of clay, 


any thing which he could burn. To keep his | Of shiver’d globes and falling worlds, 


purse from the extortions of a butcher he would | 


And earthquakes of the latter day. 
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AMONG THE SHEAVES. 


Amone the sheaves—the golden sheaves, 
An empty heart, I walk forlorn: 
How sadly sigh the alder leaves— 
I loathe those fields of mellow corn! 


Among the sheaves—the golden sheaves, 
My heart is full, new hopes are born: 


My heart is faint—for Hope deceives : 
My passion may be met by scorn! 


Among the sheaves—the golden sheaves, 
My love is won! No more forlorn, 
How sweet the whisp’ring alder leaves— 
I bless those fields of yellow corn! 
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OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
IN FOUR BOOKS.—BOOK THE SECOND. BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 


CHAPTER I. it was crowded, noisy, and confusing; half the 


pupils dropped asleep, or fell into a state of 

oP AS HOUCATI, Geng. waking stupefaction ; the other half kept them 

HE school at which young Charley Hexam | in either condition by maintaining a monoton- 

had first learned from a book—the streets | ous droning noise, as if they were performing 

being, for pupils of his degree, the great Prepar-| out of time and tune, on a ruder sort of bag- 

atory Establishment in which very much that is | pipe. The teachers, animated solely by good 

never unlearned is learned without and before intentions, had no idea of execution, and a lam- 

book—was a miserable loft in an unsavory yard. | entable jumble was the upshot of their kind en- 
Its atmosphere was oppressive and disagreeable ; | deavors. 
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It was a school for all ages, and for both sex- | 
es. The latter were kept apart, and the former 
were partitioned off into square assortments. 
But ali the place was pervaded by a grimly lu- 
dicrous pretense that every pupil was childish | 
and innocent. This pretense, much favored by 
the lady-visitors, led to the ghastliest absurdi- 
ties. Young women old in the vices of the 
commonest and worst life, were expected to pro- 
fess themselves enthralled by the good child’s 
book, the Adventures of Little Margery, who 
resided in the village cottage by the mill; se- 
verely reproved and morally squashed the mil- 
ler, when she was five and he was fifty; divided 
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her porridge with singing birds; denied herself 
a new nankeen bonnet, on the ground that the 
turnips did not wear nankeen bonnets, neither 
did the sheep who ate them; who plaited straw 
and delivered the dreariest orations to all com- 
ers, at all sorts of unseasonable times. So, un- 
wieldy young dredgers and hulking mud-larks 
were referred to the experiences of Thomas 
Twopence, who, having resolved not to rob (un- 
der circumstances of uncommon atro¢ity) his 
particular friend and benefactor, of eighteen- 
pence, presently came into supernatural posses- 
sion of three and sixpence, and lived a shining 
light ever afterward. (Note, that the benefac- 
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tor came to no good.) Several swaggering sin- 
ners had written their own biographies in the 
same strain; it always appearing from the les- 
sons of those very boastful persons, that you 
were to do good, not because it was good, but 
because you were to make a good thing of it. 
Contrariwise, the adult pupils were taught to 
read (if they could learn) out of the New Testa- 
ment; and by dint of stumbling over the sylla- 
bles and keeping their bewildered eyes on the 
particular syllables coming round to their turn, 
were as absolutely ignorant of the sublime his- 
tory, as if they had never seen or heard of it. 
An exceedingly and confoundingly perplexing 
jumble of a school, in fact, where black spirits 
and gray, red spirits and white, jumbled jum- 
bled jumbled jumbled, jumbled every night. 
And particularly every Sunday night. For then, 
an inclined plane of unfortunate infants would 
be handed over to the prosiest and worst of all 
the teachers with good intentions, whom nobody 
older would endure. Who, taking his stand on 
the floor before them as chief executioner, would 
be attended by a conventianal volunteer boy as 
executioner’s assistant. When and where it first 
became the conventional system that a weary or 
inattentive infant in a class must have its face 
smoothed downward with a hot hand, or when 
and where the conventional volunteer boy first 


beheld such system in operation, and became in- | 
flamed with a sacred zeal to administer it, mat- | 


ters not. It was the function of the chief exe- 


eutioner to hold forth, and it was the function | 


of the acolyte to dart at sleeping infants, yawn- 
ing infants, restless infants, whimpering infants, 
and smooth their wretched faces; sometimes 
with one hand, as if he were anointing them for 
a whisker ; sometimes with both hands, applied 
after the fashion of blinkers. And so the jum- 
ble would be in action in this department for a 
mortal hour; the exponent drawling on to My 
Dearerr Childerrenerr, let us say, for example, 
about the beautiful coming to the Sepulchre ; 
and repeating the word Sepulchre (commonly 
used among infants) five hundred times, and 
never once hinting what it meant; the conven- 
tional boy smoothing away right and left, as an 
infallible commentary; the whole hot-bed of 


flushed and exhausted infants exchanging mea- | 


sles, rashes, whooping-cough, fever, and stomach 
disorders, as if they were assembled in High 
Market for the purpose. 


Even in this temple of good intentions, an ex- | 


ceptionally sharp boy exceptionally determined 


to learn, could learn something, and, having | 


learned it, could impart it much better than the 
teachers; as being more knowing than they, and 
not at the disadvantage in which they stood to- 
ward the shrewder pupils. In this way it had 
come about that Charley Hexam had risen in 
the jumble, taught in the jumble, and been re- 
ceived from the jumble into a better school. 

‘*So you want to go and see your sister, Hex- 
am ?” 

“If you please, Mr. Headstone.” 


“Thave half a mind to go with you. Where 
does your sister live ?” 

‘* Why, she is not settled yet, Mr. Headstone. 
I'd rather you didn’t see her till she is settled, 
if it was all the same to you.” 

**Look here, Hexam.” Mr. Bradley Head- 
stone, highly certificated stipendiary schoolmas- 
ter, drew his right forefinger through one of the 
button-holes of the boy’s coat, and looked at it 
attentively. ‘‘I hope your sister may be good 
company for you ?” 

‘* Why do you doubt it, Mr. Headstone ?” 

**T did not say I doubted it.” 

**No, Sir; you didn’t say so.’ 

Bradley Headstone looked at his finger again, 
took it out of the button-hole and looked at it 
closer, bit the side of it and looked at it again. 

“You see, Hexam, you will be one of us. In 
good time you are sure to pass a creditable ex- 
amination and become one of us. Then the 
question is—” 

The boy waited so long for the question, while 
the schoolmaster looked at a new side of his fin- 
ger, and bit it, and looked at it again, that et 
length the boy repeated : 

‘*The question is, Sir— ?” 

‘‘Whether you had not better leave well 
alone.” 

“Ts it well to leave my sister alone, Mr 
Headstone ?” 

‘*T do not say so, because I do not know. I 
put it to you. LIask you to think of it. I want 
you to consider. You know how well you are 
| doing here.” 

“ After all, she got me here,” said the boy, 
with a struggle. 

‘Perceiving the necessity of it,” acquiesced 
the schoolmaster, ‘‘and making up her mind 
| fully to the separation. Yes.” 

The boy, with a return of that former reluct- 
ance or struggle or whatever it was, seemed to 
| debate with himself. At length he said, raising 

his eyes to the master’s face : 

**T wish you’d come with me and see her, 
Mr. Headstone, though she is not settled. I 
wish you’d come with me, and take her in the 
rough, and judge her for yourself.” 

“You are sure you would not like,” asked 
the schoolmaster, ‘‘ to prepare her?” 

‘My sister Lizzie,” said the boy, proudly, 
| **wants no preparing, Mr. Headstone. What 
she is, she is, and shows herself to be. There's 
no pretending about my sister.” 

His confidence in her sat more easily upon 
him than the indecision with which he had 
twice contended. It was his better nature to 
be true to her, if it were his worse nature to be 
wholly selfish. And as yet the better nature 
had the stronger hold. 

‘*Welk, I can spare the evening,” said the 
schoolmaster. ‘‘I am ready to walk with you.” 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Headstone. And I am 
ready to go.” 

Bradley Headstone, in his decent black coat 
and waistcoat, and decent white shirt, and de- 
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cent formal black tie, and decent pantaloons of 
pepper and salt, with his decent silver watch in 
his pocket and its deccnt hair-guard round his 
neck, looked a thoroughly decent young man 
of six-and-twenty. He was never seen in any 
other dress, and yet there was a certain sviffness 
in his manner of wearing this, as if there were a 
want of adaptation between him and it, recall- 
ing some mechanics in their holiday clothes. 
He had acquired mechanically a great store of 
teacher’s knowledge. He could do mental arith- 
metic mechanically, sing at sight mechanical- 
ly. blow various wind instruments mechanical- 
ly, even play the great church organ mechanic- 
ally. From his early childhood up, his mind 
had been a place of mechanical stowage. The 
arrangement of his wholesale warehouse, so that 
it might be always ready to meet the demands 
of retail dealers—history here, geography there, 
astronomy to the right, political economy to the 
left—natural history, the physical sciences, fig- 
ures, music, the lower mathematics, and what 
not, all in their several places—this care had 
imparted to his countenance a look of care; 
while the habit of questioning and being ques- 
tioned had given him a suspicious manner, or a 
manner that would be better described as one 
of lying in wait. There was a kind of settled 
trouble in the face. It was the face belonging 
to a naturally slow or inattentive intellect that 
had toiled hard to get what it had won, and 
that had to hold it now that it was gotten. He 
always seemed to be uneasy lest any thing should 
be missing from his mental warehouse, and tak- 
ing stock to assure himself. 

Suppression of so much to make room for so 
much had given him a constrained manner, 
over and above. Yet there was enough of what 
was animal, and of what was fiery (though 
smouldering), still visible in him, to suggest that 
if young Bradley Headstone, when a pauper lad, 
had chanced to be told off for the sea, he would 
not have been the last man in a ship's crew. 
Regarding that origin of his, he was proud, 
moody, and sullen, desiring it to be forgotten. 
And few people knew of it. 

In some visits to the Jumble his attention had 
been attracted to this boy Hexam. An undeni- 
able boy for a pupil-teacher ; an undeniable boy 
to do credit to the master who should bring him 
on. Combined with this consideration, there 
may have been some thought of the pauper lad 
now never to be mentioned. Be that how it 
might, he had with pains gradually worked the 
boy into his own school, and procured him some 
offices to discharge there; which were repaid 
with food and lodging. Such were the circum- 
stances that had brought together Bradley Head- 
stone and young Charley Hexam that autumn 
evening. Autumn, because full half a year had 
come and gone since the bird of prey lay dead 
upon the river-shore. 

The schools—for they were twofold, as the 
sexes—were down in that district of the flat 
country tending to the Thames, where Kent 


and Surrey meet, and where the railways still 
bestride the market-gardens that will soon die 
under them. The schools were newly built, ant 
there were so many like them all over the coun- 
try that one might have thought the whole were 
but one restless edifice with the locomotive gift 
of Aladdin’s palace. They were in a neighbor- 
hood which looked like a toy neighborhood taken 
in blocks out of a box by a child of particularly 
incoherent mind, and set up any how; here, one 
side of a new street; there, a large solitary pub- 
lic house facing nowhere; here, another unfin- 
ished street already in ruins; there, a church; 
here, an immense new warehouse; there, a di- 
lapidated old country villa; then, a medley of 
black ditch, sparkling cucumber- frame, rank 
field, richly cultivated kitchen -garden, brick 
viaduct, arch-spanned canal, and disorder of 
frowziness and fog. As if the child had given 
the table a kick, and gone to sleep. 

But, even 


among school- buildings, school- 
teachers, and school-pupils, all according to pat- 
tern and all engendered in the light of the latest 
Gospel according to Monotony, the older pattern 
into whicl# so many fortunes have been shaped 
for good and evil, comes out. It came out in 
Miss Peecher the schoolmistress, watering her 
flowers, as Mr. Bradley Headstone walked forth. 
It came out in Miss Peecher the schoolmistress, 
watering the flowers in the little dusty bit of 
garden attached to her small official residence, 
with little windows like the eyes in needles, and 
little doors like the covers of school books. 

Small, shining, neat, methodical, and buxom 
was Miss Peecher: cherry-cheeked and tuneful 
of voice. A little pin-cushion, a little housewife, 
a little book, a little work-box, a little set of ta- 
bles and weights and measures, and a little wo- 
man, all in one. She could write a little essay 
on any subject, exactly a slate long, beginning 
at the left-hand top of one side and ending at 
the right-hand bottom of the other, and the es- 
say should be strictly according to rule. If Mr. 
Bradley Headstone had addressed a written pro- 
posal of marriage to her, she would probably 
have replied in a complete little essay on the 
theme exactly a slate long, but would certainly 
have replied Yes. For she loved him. The de- 
cent hair-guard that went round his neck and 
took care of his decent silver watch was an ob- 
ject of envy to her. So would Miss Peecher 
have gone round his neck and taken care of 
him. Of him, insensible. Because he did not 
love Miss Peecher. 

Miss Peecher’s favorite pupil, who assisted 
her in her little household, was in attendance 
with a can of water to replenish her little wa- 
tering-pot, and sufficiently divined the state of 
Miss Peecher’s affections to feel it necessary 
that she herself should love young Charley Hex- 
am. So there was a double palpitation among 
the double stocks and double wall-flowers when 
the master and the boy looked over the little gate. 

‘*A fine evening, Miss Peecher,” said the 
Master. 
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‘* A very fine evening, Mr. Headstone,” said 
Miss Peecher. ‘ Are you taking a walk ?” 

** Hexam and I are going to take a long walk.” 

‘Charming weather,” remarked Miss Peech- 
er, ** for a long walk.” 

‘‘ Ours is rather on business than mere pleas- 
ure,” said the Master. 

Miss Peecher inverting her watering-pot, and 
very carefully shaking out the few last drops over 
a flower, as if there were some special virtue in 
them which would make it a Jack’s bean-stalk 
before morning, called for replenishment to her 
pupil, who had been speaking to the boy. 

**Good-night, Miss Peecher,” said the Master. 

**Good-night, Mr. Headstone,” said the Mis- 
tress. 

The pupil had been, in her state of pupilage, 
so imbued with the class-custom of stretching 
out an arm, as if to hail a cab or omnibus, when- 
ever she found she had an observation on hand 
to offer to Miss Peecher, that she often did it in 
their domestic relations; and she did it now. 

‘Well, Mary Anne?” said Miss Peecher. 

**Tf you please, ma’am, Hexam said they were 
going to see his sister.” . 

**But that can’t be, I think,’ returned Miss 
Peecher : “ because Mr. Headstone can have no 
business with her.” 

Mary Anne again hailed. 

**Well, Mary Anne?” 

“If you please, ma’am, perhaps it’s Hexam’s 
business ?” 

‘“*That may be,” said Miss Peecher. 
didn’t think of that. 
all.” 

Mary Anne again hailed. 

** Well, Mary Anne ?” 

** They say she’s very handsome.” 

*“*Oh, Mary Anne, Mary Anne! 
Miss Peecher, slightly coloring and shaking her 


“T 
Not that it matters at 


” 


head, a little out of humor; ‘how often have I | 


told you not to use that vague expression, not 
to speak in that general way? 
they say, what do you mean? 
They ?” 

Mary Anne hooked her right arm behind her 
in her left hand, as being under examination, 
and replied: 

** Personal pronoun.” 

‘Person, They ?” 

‘*Third person.” 

“*Number, They ?” 

** Plural number.” 

‘*Then how many do you mean, Mary Anne? 
Two? Or more?” 

**T beg your pardon, ma’am,” said Mary 
Anne, disconcerted now she came to think of 
it; ‘*but I don’t know that I mean more than 
her brother himself.” As she said it, she un- 
hooked her arm. 

**T felt convinced of it,” returned Miss Peech- 
er, smiling again. ‘ Now pray, Mary Anne, be 
careful another time. He says is very different 
from they say, remember. Difference between 
he says and they say? Give it me.” 


When you say 
Part of speech 


returned | 
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Mary Anne immediately hooked her right arm 
| behind her in her left hand—an attitude abso- 
| lutely necessary to the situation—and replied: 
| **One is indicative mood, present tense, third 
person singular, verb active to say. Other is 
indicative mood, present tense, third person 
plural, verb active to say.” 

‘** Why verb active, Mary Anne?” 

‘** Because it takes a pronoun after it in the 
objective case, Miss Peecher.” 

“* Very good indeed,” remarked Miss Peecher, 
with encouragement. ‘In fact, could not be 
better. Don’t forget to apply it, another time, 
Mary Anne.” This said, Miss Peecher finished 
the watering of her flowers, and went into her 
little official residence, and took a refresher of 
the principal rivers and mountains of the world, 
their breadths, depths, and heights, before set- 
tling the measurements of the body of a dress 
for her own personal occupation. 

Bradley Headstone and Charley Hexam duly 
got to the Surrey side of Westminster Bridge, 
and crossed the bridge, and made along the 
Middlesex shore toward Millbank. In this re- 
gion are a certain little street called Church 
Street, and a certain little blind square, called 
Smith Square, in the centre of which last re- 
treat is a very hideous church with four towers 


| 


at the four corners, generally resembling some 
petrified monster, frightful and gigantic, on its 
back with its legs in the air. They found a tree 
near by in a corner, and a blacksmith’s forge, 
and a timber-yard, and a dealer’s in old iron. 
What a rusty portion of a boiler and a great 
iron wheel or so meant by lying half buried in 
the dealer’s fore-court, nobody seemed to know 
or to want to know. Like the Miller of ques- 
tionable jollity in the song, They cared for No- 
body, no not they, and Nobody cared for them. 

After making the round of this place, and not- 
ing that there was a deadly kind of repose on it, 
more as though it had taken laudanum than 
fallen into a natural rest, they stopped at the 
| point where the street and the square joined, 

and where there were some little quiet houses in 
j}arow. To these Charley Hexam finally led the 
way, and at one of these stopped. 

‘*This must be where my sister lives, Sir. 
This is where she came for a temporary lodging 
soon after father’s death.” 

“ How often have you seen her since ?” 

‘“*Why, only iwice, Sir,” returned the boy, 
with his former reluctance ; ‘* but that’s as much 
her doing as mine.” 

‘* How does she support herself?” 

‘**She was always a fair needle-woman, and 
| she keeps the stock-room of a seaman’s out- 

fitter.” 
“Does she ever work at her own lodging 
here ?” 
‘* Sometimes ; but her regular hours and reg- 
ular occupation are at their place of business, I 
| believe, Sir. This is the number.” 
| The boy knocked at a door, and the door 
| promptly opened with a spring and a click, A 
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parlor door within a small entry stood open, and 


disclosed a child—a dwarf—a girl—a something | 


—-sitting on a little low old-fashioned arm-chair, 
which had a kind of little working bench be- 
fore it. 

‘*T can’t get up,” said the child, ‘‘ because my 
back’s bad, and my legs are queer. But I’m the 
person of the house.” 

** Who else is at home?” asked Charley Hex- 
am, staring. 

‘* Nobody’s at home at present,” returned the 


child, with a glib assertion of her dignity, ‘‘ex- | 


cept the person of the house. What did you 
want, young man ?” 

“JT wanted to see my sister.” 

‘¢ Many young men have sisters,” returned the 
child. ‘Give me your name, young man.” 

The queer little figure, and the queer but not 
ugly little face, with its bright gray eyes, were 
so sharp, that the sharpness of the manner scem- 
ed unavoidable. As if, being turned out of that 
mould, it must be sharp. 

‘* Hexam is my name.” 

‘* Ah, indeed ?” said the person of the house. 
“T thought it might be. Your sister will be in 
in about a quarter of an hour. I am very fond 
of your sister. She’s my particular friend. 
Take a seat. And this gentleman's name ?” 

‘*Mr. Headstone, my schoolmaster.” 

‘*Take aseat. And would you please to shut 
the street door first? I can’t very well do it 
myself, because my back’s so bad, and my legs 
are sO queer.” 

They complied in silence, and the little figure 
went on with its work of gumming or gluing to- 
gether with a camel’s-hair brush certain pieces 
of card-board and thin wood, previously cut into 
various shapes. The scissors and knives upon 
the bench showed that the child herself had cut 
them; and the bright scraps of velvet and silk 
and ribbon also strewn upon the bench showed 
that when duly stuffed (and stuffing too was 
there), she was to cover them smartly. The 


dexterity of her nimble fingers was remarkable, | 
and, as she brought two thin edges accurately | 


together by giving them a little bite, she would 
glance at the visitors out of the corners of her 


gray eyes with a look that out-sharpened all her | 


other sharpness. 

**You can’t tell me the name of my trade, I'll 
be bound,” she said, after taking several of these 
observations. 

‘* You make pin-cushions,” said Charley. 

** What else do I make ?” ' 

‘*Pen-wipers,” said Bradley Headstone. 

‘Ha! ha! What else do I make? You're 
a schoolmaster, but you can’t tell me.” 

“You do something,” he returned, pointing 
to a corner of the little bench, ‘‘ with straw; but 
I don’t know what.” 


**Well done you!” cried the person of the | 
house. ‘‘I only make pin-cushions and pen- | 


wipers to use up my waste. But my straw really 
does belong to my business. Try again. What 
do I make with my straw ?” 
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| ‘* Dinner-mats ?’ 

* A schoolmaster, and says dinner-mats! I'l 
give you a clew to my trade, in a game of for- 
feits. I love my love with a B because she’s 
| Beautiful; I hate my love with a B because she 

is Brazen; I took her to the sign of the Blue 
Boar, and I treated her with Bonnets; hex 
}name’s Bouncer, and she lives in Bedlam.— 
| Now, what do I make with my straw ?” 
|  ** Ladies’ bonnets ?” 
| ** Fine ladies’,” said the person of the house, 
nodding assent. ‘Dolls’. I’m a Doll’s Dress- 
maker.” 

**T hope it’s a good business ?” 

The person of the house shrugged her shoul- 
ders and shook her head. ‘‘No. Poorly paid. 
And I’m often so pressed for time! I had a 
| doll married, last week, and was obliged to work 
all night. And it’s not good for me, on account 
of my back being so bad and my legs so queer.” 

They looked at the little creature with a won- 
der that did not diminish, and the schoolmaster 
said: ‘‘] am sorry your fine ladies are so incon- 
siderate.” 
| ‘*It’s the way with them,” said the person 
|of the house, shrugging her shoulders again 

‘*And they take no care of their clothes, and 
| they never keep to the same fashions a month. 
I work for a doll with three daughters. Bless 
you, she’s enough to ruin her husband !” 

The person of the house gave a weird littl 
laugh here, and gave them another look out of 





| the corners of her eyes. She had an elfin chin 


that was capable of great expression ; and when- 
ever she gave this look she hitched this chin up. 
As if her eyes and her chin worked together on 
the same wires. 

‘“‘ Are you always as busy as you are now ?” 

‘‘Busier. I’m slack just now. I finished a 
large mourning order the day before yesterday. 
Doll I work for lost a canary-bird.” The per- 
son of the house gave another little laugh, and 
then nodded her head several times, as who 
should moralize, ‘* Oh this world, this world!” 

‘Are you alone all day?” asked Bradley 
Headstone. ‘‘Don’t any of the neighboring 
children— ?” 

** Ah, Ind!” cried the person of the house, 
with a little scream, as if the word had pricked 
her. ‘*Don’t talk of children. I can’t bear 
children. J know their tricks and their man- 
|ners.” She said this with an angry little shake 
| of her right fist close before her eyes. 

Perhaps it scarcely required the teacher-habit 
|to perceive that the doll’s dress-maker was in- 
clined to be bitter on the difference between her- 
self and other children. But both master and 
pupil understood it so. 

‘* Always running about and screeching, al- 
| ways playing and fighting, always skip-skip-skip- 
ping on the pavement and chalking it for their 
games! Oh! J know their tricks and their man- 
ners!’’ Shaking the little fist as before. ‘* And 
that’s not all. Ever so often calling names in 
| through a person’s keyhole, and imitating a per- 
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son’s back and legs. Oh! J know their tricks 
and their manners. And I'll tell you what I'd 
do to punish ’em. There’s doors under the 
church in the Square—black doors, leading into 
black vaults. Well! I'd open one of those doors, 
and I’d cram ‘em all in, and then I'd lock the 
door and through the keyhole I'd blow in pepper.” 

‘* What would be the good of blowing in pep- 
per?” asked Charley Hexam. 

‘* To set ’em sneezing,” said the person of the 
house, “and make their eyes water. And when 
they were all sneezing and inflamed, I’d mock 
‘em through the keyhole. Just as they, with 
their tricks and their manners, mock a person 
through a person’s keyhole !” 

An uncommonly emphatic shake of her little 
fist close before her eyes seemed to ease the mind 
of the person of the house ; for she added with 
recovered composure, ‘‘No, no, no. No chil- 
dren for me. Give me grown-ups.” 

It was difficult to guess the age of this strange 
creature, for her poor figure furnished no clew 
to it, and her face was at once so young and so 


old. Twelve, or at the most thirteen, might be | 


near the mark. 

**T always did like grown-ups,” she went on, 
‘“‘and always kept company with them. So 
sensible. Sit so quiet. Don’t go prancing and 
capering about! And I mean always to keep 
among none but grown-ups till I marry. I sup- 
pose I must make up my mind to marry one of 
these days.” 

She listened to a step outside that caught her 
ear, and there was a soft knock at the door. 
Pulling at a handle within her reach, she said, 
with a pleased laugh: ‘‘ Now here, for instance, 
is a grown-up that’s my particular friend !"’ and 


Lizzie Hexam in a black dress entered the | 


room. 
**Charley! You!” 


Taking him to her arms in the old way—of | 
which he seemed a little ashamed—she saw no 


one else. 


“There, there, there, Liz, all right my dear. | 


See! Here’s Mr. Headstone come with me.” 


Her eyes met those of the schoolmaster, who | 


had evidently expected to see a very different 
sort of person, and a murmured word or two of 
salutation passed between them. She was a lit- 


tle flurried by the unexpected visit, and the | 


schoolmaster was not at his ease. 
was, quite. 

**T told Mr. Headstone you were not settled, 
Liz, but he was so kind as to take an interest in 
coming, and soI brought him. How well you 
look !” 

Bradley seemed to think so. 

“Ah! 
son of the house, resuming her occupation, 
though the twilight was falling fast. ‘I believe 
you she does! 
and all: 


But he never 


*You one two three, 
My com-pa-nie, 
And don't mind me.'" 


Don’t she, don’t she ?” cried the per- | 


But go on with your chat, one | 
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—pointing this impromptu rhyme with three 
points of her thin forefinger. 

‘“*T didn’t expect a visit from you, Charley,’ 
said his sister. ‘‘I supposed that if you wanted 
to see me you would have sent to me, appoint- 
ing me to come somewhere near the school, as 
I did last time. I saw my brother near the 
school, Sir,” to Bradley Headstone, ‘‘ because it’s 
easier for me to go there than for him to com 
here. I work abeut midway between the two 
places.” 

“You don’t see much of one another,” said 
Bradley, not improving in respect of ease. 

“No.” With a rather sad shake of her 
head. ‘Charley always does well, Mr. Head- 
stone ?” 

‘* He could not do better. I regard his course 
as quite plain before him.” 

**T hoped so. I am so thankful. So well 
done of you, Charley dear! It is better for me 
not to come (except when he wants me) between 
him and his prospects. You think so, Mr. Head- 
stone ?” 

Conscious that his pupil-teacher was looking 
for his answer, and that he himself had suggested 
the boy’s keeping aloof from this sister, now seen 
for the first time face to face, Bradley Head- 
stone stammered : 

‘*Your brother is very much occupied, you 
know. He has to work hard. One can not but 
say that the less his attention is diverted from 
his work the better for his future. When he 
shall have established himself, why then—it will 
be another thing then.” 

Lizzie shook her head again, and returned 
with a quiet smile: ‘‘I always advised him as 
you advise him. Did I not, Charley ?” 

*¢ Well, never mind that now,” said the boy. 
| ‘* How are you getting on?” 
| **Very well, Charley. I want for nothing.” 

* You have your own room here ?” 

**Oh yes. Up stairs. 
pleasant, and airy.” 

** And she always has the use of this room for 
visitors,” said the person of the house, screwing 
up one of her little bony fists, like an opera-glass, 
and looking through it, with her eyes and her 
chin in that quaint accordance. ‘ Always this 
room for visitors; haven’t you, Lizzie dear ?” 

It happened that Bradley Headstone noticed 
a very slight action of Lizzie Hexam’s hand, as 
though it checked the doll’s dress-maker. And 
it happened that the latter noticed him in the 
same instant ; for she made a double eye-glass 
of her two hands, looked at him through it, and 
cried, with a waggish shake of her head: ‘‘ Aha! 
| Caught you spying, did I?” 

It might have fallen out so, any way; but 
Bradley Headstone also noticed that immediate- 
ly after this, Lizzie, who had not taken off her 
bonnet, rather hurriedly proposed that as the 
|room was getting dark they should go out into 
the air. They went out; the visitors saying 
| good-night to the doll’s dress-maker, whom they 
left leaning back in her chair with her arms 


And it’s quiet, and 
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crossed, singing to herself in a sweet thoughtful 
little voice. 

‘**T'il saunter on by the river,” said Bradley. 
**You will be glad to talk together.” 

As his uneasy figure went on before them 
among the evening shadows the boy said to his 
sister, petulantly : 

**When are you going to settle yourself in 
some Christian sort of place, Liz? 
you were going to do it befofe now.” 

**T am very well where I am, Charley.” 

‘* Very well where you are! I am ashamed 
to have brought Mr. Headstone with me. How 
came you to get into such company as that little 
witch’s ?” 

‘*By chance at first, as it seemed, Charley. 
But I think it must have been by something more 
than chance, for that child— You remember 
the bills upon the walls at home ?” 

‘¢Confound the bills upon the walls at home! 
I want to forget the bills upon the walls at home, 
and it would be better for you to do the same,” 
grumbled the boy. ‘‘ Well; what of them?” 

‘* This child is the grandchild of the old man.” 

** What old man ?” 

‘The terrible drunken old man in the list 
slippers and the night-cap.” 

The boy asked, rubbing his nose in a manner 
that half expressed vexation at hearing so much, 
and half curiosity to hear more: ‘‘ How came 
you to make that out? 


I thought 


What a girl you are!” 


‘‘The child's father is employed by the house | 


shat employs me; that’s how I came to know it, 
Charley. The father is like his own father, a 
weak wretched trembling creature, falling to 
pieces, never sober. But a good workman too, 
at the work he does. ‘The mother is dead. 
This poor ailing little creature has come to be 
what she is, surrounded by drunken people from 
her cradle—if she ever had one, Charley.” 

‘**T don’t see what you have to do with her, for 
all that,” said the boy. 

‘** Don’t you, Charley ?” 

The boy looked doggedly at the river. They 
were at Millbank, and the river rolled on their 
left. His sister gently touched him on the shoul- 
der, and pointed to it. 

** Any compensation—restitution—never mind 
the word, you know my meaning. Father's 
grave.” 

But he did not respond with any tenderness. 
After a moody silence he broke out in an ill- 
used tone: 

**Tt'll be a very hard thing, Liz, if, when I 


am trying my best to get up in the world, you | 


pull me back.” 

“TJ, Charley ?” 

* Yes, you, Liz. Why can’t you let by-gones 
be by-gones? Why can’t you, as Mr. Headstone 
said to me this very evening about another mat- 
ter, leave well alone? What we have got todo, 
is, to turn our faces fall in our new direction, 
and keep straight on.” 

** And never look back? Not even to try to 
make some amends ?” 
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| ‘You are such a dreamer,” said the boy, with 
his former petulance. ‘‘[t was all very well 
when we sat before the fire—when we looked 
into the hollow down by the flare—but we are 
looking into the real world now.” 

| Ah, we were looking into the real world 

| then, Charley !” 


| 


| 


“I understand what you mean by that, but 
you are not justified in it. I don’t want, as I 
raise myself, to shake you off, Liz. I want to 
{carry you up with me. That's what I want to 
|} do, and mean to do. I know what I owe yon. 
[ said to Mr. Headstone this very evening, ‘ After 
all, my sister got me here.’ Well, then. Don't 
pull me back, and hold me down. That's all I 
ask, and surely that’s not unconscionable.” 

She had kept a steadfast look upon him, and 
she answered with composure : 

‘“*T am not here selfishly, Charley. To please 
| myself, I could not be too far from that river.” 
‘*Nor could you be too far from it to please 

me. Let us get quit of itequally. Why should 
I give ita 


you linger’about it any more than I? 
wide berth.” 
| 


| ‘*T can’t get away from it, I think,” said 
Lizzie, passing her hand across her forehead. 
| “ It’s no purpose of mine that I live by it still. 
| «There you go, Liz! Dreaming again! . You 
|lodge yourself of your own accord in a house 
| with a drunken—tailor, I suppose—or something 
of the sort, and a little crooked antic of a child, 
or old person, or whatever it is, and then you 
talk as if you were drawn or driven there. 
do be more practical.” 


Now, 


She had been practical enough with him, in 
suffering and striving for him; but she only laid 
her hand upon his shoulder—not reproachfully 
—and tapped it twice or thrice. She had been 
used to do so, to soothe him when she carried 
him about, a child as heavy as herself. Tears 
| started to his eyes. 

‘*Upon my word, Liz,” drawing the back of 
his hand across them, ‘‘I mean to be a good 
| brother to you, and to prove that I know what 

I owe you. All I say is, that I hope you'll con- 
|trol your fancies a little, on my account. I'll 
| get a school, and then you must come and live 
| with me, and you'll have to control your fancies 
|then, so why not now? Now, say I haven't 
| vexed you.” 

“You haven't, Charley, you haven't.” 

* And say I haven’t hurt you.” 

“You haven’t, Charley.” But this answer 
| was less ready. 
‘* Say you are sure I didn’t mear to. Come! 

There’s Mr. Headstone stopping, and looking 
over the wall at the tide, to hint that it’s time to 
go. Kiss me, and tell me that you know I didn’t 
| mean to hurt you.” 
| She told him so, and they embraced, and 
| walked on and came up with the schoolmaster. 

‘* But we go your sister’s way,” he remarked, 
|when the boy told him he was ready. And 
| with his cumbrous and uneasy agtion he stiffly 
offered her his arm. Her hand was just within 
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it when she drew it back. He looked round 
with a start, as if he thought she had detected 
something that repelled her in the momentary 
touch. 

‘*T will not go in just yet,” said Lizzie. “And 
you have a distance before you, and will walk 
faster without me.” 

Being by this time close to Vauxhall Bridge, 
they resolved, in consequence, to take that way 
over the Thames, and they left her; Bradley 
Headstone giving her his hand at parting, and 
she thanking him for his care of her brother. 

The master and the pupil walked on rapid- 
ly and silently. They had nearly crossed the 
bridge when a gentleman came coolly saunter- 
ing toward them, with a cigar in his mouth, 
his coat thrown back, and his hands behind 
him. Something in the careless manner of this 
person, and in a certain lazily arrogant air with 
which he approached, holding possession of twice 
as much pavement as another would have claim- 
ed, instantly caught the boy’s attention. As 
the gentleman passed, the boy looked at him 
narrowly, and then stood still, looking after him. 

‘* Who is it that you stare after ?”’ asked Brad- 
ley. 
‘* Why!” said the boy, with a confused and 
pondering frown upon his face, “‘It is that 
Wrayburn one !” 

Bradley Headstone scrutinized the boy as 
closely as the boy had scrutinized the gentle- 
man. 

**f beg your pardon, Mr. Headstone, but I 


couldn’t help wondering what in the world 


brought Aim here !”’ 
Though he said it as if his wonder were past 
—at the same time resumiz, the walk—it was 


not lost upon the master that he looked over his 


shoulder after speaking, and that the same per- | 


plexed and pondering frown was heavy on his 
face. 

‘You don’t appear to like your friend, Hex- 
am ?” 

**T pon’? like him,” said the boy. 

“Why not?” 

** He took hold of me by the chin in a precious 
impertinent way the first time I ever saw him,”’ 
said the boy. 

** Again, why ?” 

“ For nothing. Or—it’s much the same—be- 
cause something I happened to say about my sis- 
ter didn’t happen to please him.” 

‘Then he knows your sister ?”’ 


‘He didn’t at that time,” said the boy, still | 


moodily pondering. 

** Does now ?” 

The boy had so lost himself that he looked at 
Mr. Bradley Headstone as they walked on side 
by side, without attempting to reply until the 
question had been repeated; then he nodded 
and answered, ‘‘ Yes, Sir.” 

*<Going to see her, I dare say.” 

‘It can’t be!” said the boy, quickly. ‘‘ He 
doesn’t know her wellenough. I should like to 
eatch him at it!” 


When they had walked on for a time, more 
rapidly than before, the master said, clasping 
the pupil’s arm between the elbow and the shoul- 
der with his hand : 

‘* You were going to tell me something about 
that person. What did you say his name was?” 

‘““Wrayburn. Mr. Eugene Wrayburn. He 
is what they coll a barrister, with nothing to do. 
The first time he came to our old place was 
when my father w&s alive. He came on busi- 
ness; not that it was Ais business—he never 
had any business—he was brought by a friend 
of his.” 

‘* And the other times ?” 

“ There was only one other time that I know 
of. When my father was killed by accident, he 
chanced to be one of the finders. He was moon- 
ing about, I suppose, taking liberties with peo- 
ple’s chins; but there he was, somehow. He 
brought the news home to my sister early in the 
morning, and brought Miss Abbey Pottersom, a 
neighbor, to help break it to her. He was moon- 
ing about the house when I was fetched home 
in the afternoon—they didn’t know where to 
find me till my sister could be brought round 
sufficiently to tell them—and then he mooned 
away.” 

‘* And is that all?” 

*¢ That’s all, Sir.” 

Bradley Headstone gradually released the boy’s 
arm, as if he were thoughtful, and they walked 
on side by side as before. After a long silence 
between them, Bradley resumed the talk. 

‘*T suppose—your sister—” with a curious 
break both before and after the words, ‘‘has re- 
ceived hardly any teaching, Hexam ?” 

‘¢Hardly any, Sir.” 

‘¢ Sacrificed, no doubt, to her father’s objec- 
tions. I remember them in your case. Yet— 
your sister—scarcely looks or speaks like an ig- 
norant person.” 

‘* Lizzie has as much thought as the best, Mr. 
Headstone. Too much, perhaps, without teach- 
ing. I used to call the fire at home her books, 
for she was always full of fancies—sometimes 
quite wise fancies, considering—when she sat 
looking at it.” 

‘**T don’t like that,” said Bradley Headstone. 

His pupil was a little surprised by this strik- 
ing in with so sudden and decided and emo- 
tional an objection, but took it as a proof of the 
master’s interest in himself. It emboldened him 
to say: 

“*T have never brought myself to mention it 
| openly to you, Mr. Headstone, and you're my 
| witness that I couldn’t even make up my mind 

to take it from you before we came out to-night ; 

but it’s a painful thing to think that if I get on 
| as well as you hope, I shall be—I won’t say dis- 
| graced, because I don’t mean disgraced—but— 

rather put to the blush if it was known—by a 
| sister who has been very good to me.” 
| ‘Yes,” said Bradley Headstone in a slurring 
| way, for his mind scarcely seemed to touch that 
| point, so smoothly did it glide to another, “and 











there is this possibility to consider. Some man 
who had worked his way might come to admire 
—your sister—and might even in time bring 
himself to think of marrying—your sister—and 
it would be a sad drawback and a heavy pen- 
alty upon him, if, overcoming in his mind oth- 
er equalities of condition and other considera- 
tions against it, this inequality and this consid- 
eration remained in full force.” 

‘*That’s much my own meaning, Sir.” 

** Ay, ay,” said Bradley Headstone, “ but you 
spoke of a mere brother. Now the case I have 
supposed would be a much stronger case; be- 
cause an admirer, a husband, would form the 
connection voluntarily, besides being obliged to 
proclaim it: which a brother is not. After all, 
you know, it must be said of you that you 
couldn't help yourself: while it would be said of 
him, with equal reason, that he could.” , 

‘¢*That’s true, Sir. Sometimes since Lizzie 
was left free by father’s death, I have thought 
that such a young woman might soon acquire 
more than enough to pass muster. And some- 
times I have even thought that perhaps Miss 
Peecher—” 

‘For the purpose, I would advise Nor Miss 
Peecher,” Bradley Headstone struck in with a 
recurrence of his late decision of manner. 

‘* Would you be so kind as to think of it for 
me, Mr. Headstone ?” 

‘*Yes, Hexam, yes. I'll think of it. 
think maturely of it. I'll think well of it.” 

Their walk was almost a silent one afterward 
until it ended at the school-house. There one 
of neat Miss Peecher’s little windows, like the 
eyes in needles, was illuminated, and in a corner 
near it sat Mary Anne watching, while Miss 
Peecher at the table stitched at the neat little 
body she was making up by brown paper pattern 
for her own wearing. N.B. Miss Peecher and 
Miss Peecher’s pupils were not much encouraged 
in the unscholastic art of needle-work by Gov- 
ernment. 

Mary Anne with her face to the window held 
her arm up. 

“Well, Mary Anne?” 

‘*Mr. Headstone coming home, ma’am.” 

In about a minute, Mary Anne again hailed. 

**Yes, Mary Anne ?” 

*¢Gone in and locked his door, ma’am.” 

Miss Peecher repressed a sigh as she gathered 
her work together for bed, and transfixed that 
part of her dress where her heart would have 
been if she had had the dress on with a sharp, 
sharp needle. 
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back. The person of the house had attained 
that dignity while yet of very tender years in- 
deed through being the only trust-worthy person 
in the house. 

** Well Lizzie-Mizzie-Wizzie,” said she, break- 
ing off in her song. ‘‘ What's the news out of 
doors ?”” 

‘*What’s the news in doors ?” returned Lizzie. 
playfully smoothing the bright long fair hair 
which grew very luxuriant and beautiful on the 
head of the doll’s dress-maker. 

“* Let me see, said the blind man. Why the 
last news is, that I don’t mean to marry your 
brother.” , 

“c No?” 

‘*No-o,” shaking her head and her chin. 
** Don’t like the boy.” 

‘* What do you say to his master?” 

“‘T say that I think he’s bespoke.” 

Lizzie finished putting the hair carefully back 
over the misshapen shoulders and then lighted 
candle. It showed the little parlor to be 
dingy, but orderly and clean. She stood it on 
the mantle-shelf, remote from the dress-maker's 
eyes, and then put the room-door open, and the 
house-door open, and turned the little low chair 
and its occupant toward the outer air. It was 
a sultry night, and this was a fine-weather ar- 
rangement when the day’s work was done. To 
complete it, she seated herself in a chair by the 
side of the little chair, and protectingly drew un- 
der her arm the spare hand that crept up to her 

“This is what your loving Jenny Wren calls 
the best time in the day and night,” said the 
person of the house. Her real name was Fanny 
Cleaver; but she had long ago chosen to bestow 
upon herself the appellation of Miss Jenny Wren. 

‘*T have been thinking,” Jenny went on, ‘‘as 
I sat at work to-day, what a thing it would be 
if I should be able to have your company till I 
am married, or at least courted. Because when 
I am courted, I shall make Him do some of the 
He couldn’t brush 
my hair like you do, or help me up and down 
stairs like you do, and he couldn’t do any thing 
like you do; but he could take my work home, 


a 


| and he could call for orders in his clumsy way. 


And he shall too. 
tell him !” 

Jenny Wren had her personal vanities—hap- 
pily for her—and no intentions were stronger in 
her breast than the various trials and torments 
that were, in the fullness of time, to be inflicted 
upon ‘ him.” 

‘* Wherever he may happen to be just at pres- 
ent, or whoever he may happen to be,” said Miss 


Iii trot him about, I can 


| Wren, ‘7 know his tricks and his manners, and 


CHAPTER II. 
STILL EDUCATIONAL, 

Tue person of the house, doll’s dress-maker 
and manufacturer of ornamental pin-cushions 
and pen-wipers, sat in her quaint little low arm- 
chair, singing in the dark, until Lizzie came 


I give him warning to look out.” 
‘Don’t you think you are rather hard upon 


| him ?” asked her friend, smiling, and smoothing 


her hair. 

‘“‘Not a bit,” replied the sage Miss Wren, 
with an air of vast experience. ‘‘My dear, 
they don’t care for you, those fellows, if you're 
not hard upon’em. But I was saying If I should 
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be able to have your company. Ah! Whata 
large If! Ain’t it?” 

“TI have no intention of parting company, 
Jenny.” 

“Don’t say that, or you'll go directly.” 

** Am I so little to be relied upon?” 

‘*You’re more to be relied upon than silver 
and gold.” As she said it Miss Wren suddenly 


broke off, screwed up her eyes and her chin, and 
looked prodigiously knowing. 


** Aha! 
** Who comes here ? 
“ A Grenadier. 
** What does he want? 
* A pot of beer. 

And nothing else in the world, my dear!” 

A man’s figure paused on the pavement at the 
outer door. ‘Mr. Eugene Wrayburn, ain’t it?” 
said Miss Wren. 

**So I am told,” was the answer. 

**You may come in, if you’re good.” 

“T am not good,” said Eugene, “but I'll 
come in.” 

He gave his hand to Jenny Wren, and he 
gave his hand to Lizzie, and he stood leaning 
by the door at Lizzie’s side. He had been stroll- 
ing with his cigar, he said (it was smoked out 
and gone by this time), and he had strolled 
round to return in that direction that he might 
look in as he passed. Had she not seen her 
brother to-night ? 

** Yes,” said Lizzie, whose manner was a lit- 
tle troubled. 

Gracious condescension on our brother’s part! 
Mr. Eugene Wrayburn thought he had passed 


my young gentleman on the bridge yonder. | 


Who was his friend with him ? 

‘*The schoolmaster.” 

**To be sure. Looked like it.” 

Lizzie sat so still that one could not have said 
wherein the fact of her manner being trcubled 
was expressed; and yet one could not have 
doubted it. Eugene was as easy as ever; but 


perhaps, as she sat with her eyes cast down, it | 


might have been rather more perceptible that 
his attention was concentrated upon her for cer- 
tain moments, than its concentration upon any 
subject for any short time ever was elsewhere. 

**T have nothing to report, Lizzie,” 
gene. ‘But, having promised you that an eye 
should be always kept on Mr. Riderhood through 
my friend Lightwood, I like occasionally to re- 
new my assurance that I keep my promise, and 
keep my friend up to the mark.” 

**T should not have doubted it, Sir.” 

**Generally, I confess myself a man to be 
doubted,” returned Eugene, coolly, ‘for all 
that.” 

‘*Why are you?” asked the sharp Miss Wren. 

** Because, my dear,” said the airy Eugene, 
**T am a bad idle dog.” 

**Then why don’t you reform and be a good 
dog ?” inquired Miss Wren. 

‘‘Because, my dear,” returned Eugene, 
“there’s nobody who makes it worth my while. 
Have you considered my suggestion, Lizzie?” 


said Eu- | 


This in a lower voice, but only as if it were a 
graver matter; not at all to the exclusion of 
the person of the house, 

‘I have thought of it, Mr. Wrayburn, but I 
have not been able to make up my mind to ac- 
cept it.” 

‘*False pride!’ said Eugene. 

“I think not, Mr. Wrayburn. I hope not.” 

‘False pride!” repeated Eugene. ‘‘ Why, 
what else is it? The thing is worth nothing in 
itself. The thing is worth nothing to me. 
What can it be worth to me? You know the 
most I make of it. I propose to be of some use 
to somebody—which I never was in this world, 
and never shall be on any other occasion—by 
paying some qualified person of your own sex 
and age so many (or rather so few) contempti- 
ble shillings to come here certain nights in the 
week, and give you certain instructions which 
you wouldn’t want if you hadn’t been a self-de- 
nying daughter and sister. You know that it’s 
good to have it, or you would never have so de- 
voted yourself to your brother's having it. Then 
why not have it: especially when our friend Miss 
Jenny here would profit by it too? If I pro- 
posed to be the teacher, or to attend the lessons 
—obviously incongruous! —but as to that, I 
might as well be on the other side of the globe, 
or not on the globe at all. False pride, Lizzie. 
Because true pride wouldn't shame, or be shamed 
by, your thankless brother. True pride wouldn't 
have schoolmasters brought here, like doctors, 
to look at a bad case. True pride would go to 
work and do it. You know that well enough, 
for you know that your own true pride would do 
it to-morrow if you had the ways and means, 
which false pride won’t let me supply. Very 
well. I add no more than this. Your false 
pride does wrong to yourself, and does wrong to 
your dead father.” 

‘*How to my father, Mr. Wrayburn?” she 
asked, with an anxious face. 

‘* How to your father? Can you ask! 
perpetuating the consequences of his ignorant 
and blind obstinacy. By resolving not to set 
right the wrong he did you. By determining 
that the deprivation to which he condemned 
you, and which he forced upon you, shall al- 
ways rest upon his head.” 

It chanced to be a subtle string to sound, in 
her who had so spoken to her brother within the 
hour. It sounded far more forcibly, because of 
| the change in the speaker for the moment; the 
passing appearance of earnestness, complete con- 
viction, injured resentment of suspicion, gener- 
ous and unselfish interest. All these qualities, 
in him usually so light and careless, she felt to 
be inseparable from some touch of their oppo- 
sites in her own breast. She thought, had she, 
so far below him and so different, rejected this 
disinterestedness because of some vain misgiv- 
ing that he sought her out, or heeded any per- 
sonal attractions that he might descry in her? 
The poor girl, pure of heart and purpose, could 
not bear to think it. Sinking before her own eyes 
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as she suspected herself of it, she drooped her 
head as though she had done him some wicked 
and grievous injury, and broke into silent tears. 

“Don’t be distressed,” said Eugene, very, 
very kindly. “I hope it is not I who have dis- 
tressed you. I meant no more than to put the 
matter in its true light before you; though I 
acknowledge I did it selfishly enough, for I am 
disappointed.” 

Disappointed of doing her a service. 
else could he be disappointed ? 

**It won’t break my heart,” laughed Eugene ; 
“it won’t stay by me eight-and-forty hours ; 
but I am genuinely disappointed. I had set my 
fancy on doing this little thing for you and for 
our friend Miss Jenny. The novelty of my do- 
ing any thing in the least useful had its charms. 


How 


= — 
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AND THE BAD OHILD. 

I see now that I might have managed it better 
I might have affected to do it wholly for ow 
friend Miss J. I might have got myself up, 
morally, as Sir Eugene Bountiful. But upon 
my soul I can’t make flourishes, and I would 
rather be disappointed than try.” 

If he meant to follow home what was in Liz- 
zie’s thoughts, it was skillfully done. If he fol- 
lowed it by mere fortuitous coincidence, it was 
done by an evil chance. 

‘*Tt opened out so naturally before me,” said 
Eugene. ‘The ball seemed so thrown into my 
hands by accident! I happen to be originally 
brought into contact with you, Lizzie, on those 
two occasions that you know of. I happen to 
be able to promise you that a watch shall be 
kept upon that false accuser, Riderhood. I hap- 
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pen to be able to give you some little consolation | ‘I have never doubted that, Mr. Wrayburn,” 
in the darkest hour of your distress, by assuring | said Lizzie; the more repentant the less he 
you that I don’t believe him. On the same oc- | claimed. 

casion I tell you that I am the idlest and least | “Iam very glad to hear it. Though if you 
of lawyers, but that I am better than none, in a | had quite understood my whole meaning at first, 
case I have noted down with my own hand, and | I think you would not have refused. Do you 
that you may be always sure of my best help, | think you would ?” 

and incidentally of Lightwood’s too, in your ef-| ‘‘I—I don’t know that I should, Mr. Wray- 
forts to clear your father. So it gradually takes | burn.” 

my faney that I may help you—so easily !—to| ‘Well! Then why refuse now you do under- 
clear your father of that other blame which I | stand it?” 

mentioned a few minutes ago, and which is a| ‘* It’s not easy for me to talk tolyou,” returned 
just and real one. I hope I have explained | Lizzie, in some confusion, “for you see all the 
myself, for I am heartily sorry to have distressed | consequences of what I say as soon as I say it.” 
you. I hate to claim to mean well, but I really ‘Take all the consequences,” laughed Eu- 
did mean honestly and simply well, and I want | gene, ‘‘and take away my disappointment. 
you to know it.” | Lizzie Hexam, as I truly respect you, and as I 








am your friend and a poor devil of a gentleman, 
I protest I don’t even now understand why you 
hesitate.” 

There was an appearance of openness, trust- 
fulness, unsuspecting generosity, in his words 
and manner, that won the poor girl over; and 
not only won her over, but again caused her to 
feel as though she had been influenced by the 
opposite qualities, with vanity at their head. 

‘*T will not hesitate any longer, Mr. Wray- 
burn. I hope you will not think the worse of 
me for having hesitated at all. For myself and 
for Jenny—you let me answer for you, Jenny 
dear ?” 

The little creature had been leaning back, at- 
tentive, with her elbows resting on the elbows of 
her chair, and her chin upon her hands. With- 
out changing her attitude, she answered, ‘*‘ Yes!” 
so suddenly that it rather seemed as if she had 
chopped the monosyllable than spoken it. 

‘*For myself and for Jenny, I thankfully ac- 
cept your kind offer.” 

‘Agreed! Dismissed!” said Eugene, giving 
Lizzie his hand before lightly waving it, as if he 
waved the whole subject away. ‘I hope it may 
not be often that so much is made of so little.” 

Then he fell to talking playfully with Jenny 
Wren. ‘I think of setting up a doll, Miss Jen- 
ny,” he said. 

‘* You had better not,” replied the dress-maker. 

*“Why not?” 

“You are sure to break it. 
do.” 

‘*But that makes good for trade, you know, 
Miss Wren,” returned Eugene. ‘‘ Much as 
people’s breaking promises and contracts and 
bargains of all sorts makes good for my trade.” 

‘*T don’t know about that,” Miss Wren re- 
torted; ‘“‘but you had better by half set up a 
pen-wiper, and turn industrious, and use it.” 

““Why, if we were all as industrious as you, 
little Busy-Body, we should begin to work as 
soon as we could crawl, and there would be a 
bad thing !” 

‘*Do you mean,” returned the little creature, | 
with a flush suffusing her face, ‘‘ bad for your 
backs and your legs?” 

‘*No, no, no,” said Eugene; shocked—to do 
him justice—at the thought of trifling with her 
infirmity. ‘Bad for business, bad for business. 
If we all set to work as soon as we could use our 
hands, it would be all over with the dolls’ dress- 
makers.” 

‘‘There’s something in that,” replied Miss 
Wren; ‘‘you have a sort of an idea in your 
noddle sometimes.” Then, in a changed tone, 
“Talking of ideas, my Lizzie,” they were sitting 
side by side as they had sat at first, ‘‘ I wonder 
how it happens that when I am work, work, 
working here, all alone in the summer-time, I 
smell flowers.” 

‘* As a commonplace individual, I should say,” 
Eugene suggested languidly—for he was growing 
weary of the person of the house—‘‘that you 
smell flowers because you do smell flowers.” 
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**No I don’t,” said the little creature, resting 


one arm upon the elbow of her chair, resting her 
chin upon that hand, and looking vacantly be- 
fore her; ‘‘this is not a flowery neighborhood. 
It’s any thing but that. And yet as I sit at 
work I smell miles of flowers. I smell roses 
till I think I see the rose-leaves lying in heaps, 
bushels, on the floor. I smell fallen leaves till 
I put down my hand—so—and expect to make 
them rustle. I smell the white and the pink 
May in the hedges, and all sorts of flowers that 
I never was among. For I have seen very few 
flowers indeed in my life.” 

‘* Pleasant fancies to have, Jenny dear !” said 
her friend: with a glance toward Eugene as if 
she would have asked him whether they were 
given the child in compensation for her losses. 

**So I think, Lizzie, when they come to me. 
And the birds I hear! Oh!” cried the little 
creature, holding out her hand and looking up- 
ward, ‘* how they sing!” 

There was something in the face and action 
for the moment quite inspired and beautiful. 
Then the chin dropped musingly upon the hand 
again. 

‘*T dare say my birds sing better than other 
birds, and my flowers smell better than 
flowers. 


other 
For when I was a little child,” in a 
tone as though it were ages ago, ‘‘the children 
that I used to see early in the morning were very 
different from any others that Iever saw. They 
were not like me; they were not chilled, anx- 
ious, ragged, or beaten; they were never in 
pain. They were not like the children of the 
neighbors; they never made me tremble all over 
by setting up shrill noises, and they never mock- 
ed me. Such numbers of them too! All in 
white dresses, and with something shining on 
the borders, and on their heads, that I have 
never been able to imitate with my work, though 
I know it so well. They used to come down in 
long bright slanting rows, and say all together, 
‘Who is this in pain! Who is this in pain!’ 
When I told them who it was, they answered, 
‘Come and play with us!’ When I said ‘I nev- 
er play! I can’t play!’ they swept about me 
Then it 
was all delicious ease and rest till they laid me 
down, and said, all together, ‘Have patience, 
and we will come again.’ Whenever they came 
back, I used to know they were coming before 
I saw the long bright rows, by hearing them 
ask, all together a long way off, ‘Who is this 
in pain! who is this in pain!’ And TI used to 
cry out, ‘O my blessed children, it’s poor me. 
Have pity on me. Take me up and make me 
light!’” 

By degrees, as she progressed in this remem- 
brance, the hand was raised, the late ecstatic 
look returned, and she became quite beautiful. 
Having so paused for a moment, silent, with a 
listening smile upon her face, she looked round 
and recailed. herself. 

‘‘ What poor fun you think me; don’t you, 
Mr. Wrayburn? You may well look tired of 
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me. But it’s Saturday night, and I won't de- 
tain you.” 

“That is to say, Miss Wren,” observed Eu- 
gene, quite ready to profit by the hint, ‘‘ you 
wish me to go?” 

‘*Well, it’s Saturday night,” she returned, 
“Cand my child’s coming home. And my child 
is a troublesome bad child, and costs me a world 
of scolding. I would rather you didn’t see my 
child.” 

“ A doll ?” said Eugene, not understanding, 
and looking for an explanation. 


But Lizzie, with her lips only, shaping the | 


two words, ‘‘ Her father,” he delayed no lon- 
ger. He took his leave immediately. At the 
corner of the street he stopped to light another 
cigar, and possibly to ask himself what he was 
doing otherwise. If so, the answer was indefin- 
ite and vague. Who knows what he is doing 
who is careless what he does! 

A man stumbled against him as he turned 
away, who mumbled some maudlin apology. 
Looking after this man, Eugene saw him go in 
at the door by which he himself had just come 
out. 

On the man’s stumbling into the room Lizzie 
rose to leave it. 

**Don’t go away, Miss Hexam,” he said in a 
submissive manner, speaking thickly and with 
difficulty. ‘‘ Don’t fly from unfortunate man in 
shattered state of health. Give poor invalid 
honor of your company. It ain’t—ain’t catch- 
ing.” 

Lizzie murmured that she had something to 
do in her own room, and went away up stairs. 

‘*How’s my Jenny?” said the man, timidly. 
‘*How’s my Jenny Wren, best of children, ob- 
ject dearest affections broken-hearted invalid ?” 

To which the person of the house, stretching 
out her arm in an attitude of command, replied 
with irresponsive asperity : ‘‘Go along with you! 
Go along into your corner! Get into your cor- 
ner directly!” 

The wretched spectacle made as if he would 
have offered some remonstrance ; but not ven- 
turing to resist the person of the house, thought 
better of it, and went and sat down on a partic- 
ular chair of disgrace. 

**Qh-h-h!” cried the person of the house, 
pointing her little finger. ‘You bad old boy! 
Oh-h-h you naughty, wicked creature! What 
do you mean by it ?” 

The shaking figure, unnerved and disjointed 
from head to foot, put out its two hands a little 
way, as making overtures of peace and recon- 
ciliation. Abject tears stood in its eyes, and 
stained the blotched red of its cheeks. The 
swollen lead-colored under lip trembled with a 
shameful whine. The whole indecorous thread- 
bare ruin, from the broken shoes to the prema- 
turely-gray scanty hair, groveled. Not with 
any sense worthy to be called a sense, of this 
dire reversal of the places of parent and child, 
but in a pitiful expostulation to be let off from 
a scolding. 
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‘*7 know your tricks and your manners,” cried 
Miss Wren. ‘‘ J know where you've been to!” 
(which indeed it did not require discernment to 
discover). ‘Oh, you disgraceful old chap!” 

The very breathing of the figure was contempt- 
ible, as it labored and rattled in that operation, 
like a blundering clock. 

“Slave, slave, slave, from morning to night,” 
pursued the person of the house, ‘‘and all for 
this! What do you mean by it?” 

There was something in that emphasized 
‘* What,” which absurdly frightened the fig- 
ure. As often as the person of the house work- 
ed her way round to it—even as soon as he saw 
that it was coming—he collapsed in an extra 
degree. 

**T wish you had been taken up, and locked 
up,” said the person of the house. ‘‘I wish you 
had been poked into cells and black holes, and 
run over by rats and spiders and beetles. know 
their tricks and their manners, and they’d have 
tickled you nicely. Ain’t you ashamed of your- 
self?” 

‘*Yes, my dear,” stammered the father. 

** Then,” said the person of the house, terrify- 
ing him by a grand muster of her spirits and 
forces before recurring to the emphatie word, 
** What do you mean by it ?” 

‘*Circumstances over which had no control,”’ 
was the miserable creature’s plea in extenuation. 

‘* J’ll cireumstance you and control you too,” 
retorted the person of the house, speaking with 
vehement sharpness, ‘if you talk in that way. 
Pll give you in charge to the police, and have 
you fined five shillings when you can’t pay, and 


| then I won’t pay the money for you, and you'll 


be transported for life. How should you like to 
be transported for life ?” 

**Shouldn’t like it. Poor shattered invalid. 
Trouble nobody long,” cried the wretched figure. 

**Come, come!” said the person of the house, 
tapping the table near her in a business-like 
manner, and shaking her head and her chin; 
‘**vou know what you've got to do. Put down 
your money this instant.” 

The obedient figure began to rummage in its 
pockets. 

‘*Spert a fortune out of your wages, I'll be 
bound!” said the person of the house. ‘‘ Put it 
here! All you’ve got left! Every farthing!” 

Such a business as he made of collecting it 
from his dogs’-eared pockets ; of expecting it in 
this pocket, and not finding it; of not expecting 
it in that pocket, and passing it over; of finding 
no pocket where that other pocket ought to be! 

‘*Ts this all?” demanded the person of the 
house, when a confused heap of pence and shil- 
lings lay on the table. 

‘*Got no more,” was the rueful answer, with 
an accordant shake of the head. 

‘‘Let me make sure. You know what you've 
got to do. Turn all your pockets inside out, 
and leave ‘em so !” cried the person of the house. 

He obeyed. And if any thing could have 


‘made him look more abject or more dismally 





so displaying himself. 

‘Here’s but seven and eight-pence half-pen- 
ny!” exclaimed Miss Wren, after reducing the 
heap to order. ‘‘Oh, you prodigal old son! 
Now you shall be starved.” 

‘*No, don’t starve me,” he urged, whimper- 
ing. 

‘“If you were treated as you ought to be,” 
said Miss Wren, ‘‘ you’d be fed upon the skew- 
ers of cats’ meat ;—only the skewers, after the 
cats hac had the meat. As it is, go to bed.” 


When he stumbled out of the corner to com- | 
ply, he again put out both his hands, and plead- | 


ed: ‘* Circumstances over which no control—” 

*“*Get along with you to bed!” cried Miss 
Wren, snapping him up. ‘‘ Don’t speak to me. 
I'm not going to forgive you. Go to bed this 
moment !” 

Seeing another emphatic ‘‘ What” upon its 
way, he evaded it by complying, and was heard 
to shuffle heavily up stairs, and shut his door, 
and throw himself on his bed. 
while afterward Lizzie came down. 

‘* Shall we have our supper, Jenny dear ?”’ 

*““Ah! bless us and save us, we need have 
something to keep us going,” returned Miss Jen- 
ny, shrugging her shoulders. 

Lizzie laid a cloth upon the little bench (more 
handy for the person of the house than an ordi- 
nary table), and put upon it such plain fare as 
they were accustomed to have, and drew up a 
stool for herself. 

** Now for supper! 
of, Jenny darling?” 

‘*T was thinking,” she returned, coming out 
of a deep study, ‘‘ what I would do to Him, if 
he should turn out a drunkard.” 

“Oh, but he won't,” said Lizzie. 
take care of that, beforehand.” 

“T shall try to take care of it beforehand, but 
he might deceive me. Oh, my dear, all those 
fellows with their tricks and their manners do 
deceive!” With the little fist in full action. 
‘And if so, I tell you what I think I'd do, 
When he was asleep, I'd make a spoon red-hot, 
and I'd have some boiling liquor bubbling in a 
sauce-pan, and I'd take it out hissing, and I'd 
open his mouth with the other hand—or perhaps 
he’d sleep with his mouth ready open—and I'd 
pour it down his throat, and blister it and choke 
him.” 

**T am sure you would do no such horrible 
thing,”’ said Lizzie. 

**Shouldn’t 1? Well; perhaps I shoulda’t. 
But I should like to!” 

**T am equally sure you would not.” 

*“Not even like to? Well, you generally 
know best. Only you haven’t always lived 
among it as I have lived—and your back isn’t 
bad and your legs are not queer.” 

As they went on with their supper Lizzie 
tried to bring her round to that prettier and 
better state. But the charm was broken. The 
person of the house was the person of a house 
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ridiculous than before, it would’ have been his; 


Within a little | 
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full of sordid shames and cares, with an upper 
room in which that abased figure was infecting 
even innocent sleep with sensual brutality and 
degradation. The doll’s dress-maker had be- 
come a little quaint shrew; of the world, world- 
ly; of the earth, earthy. 

Poor doll’sdress-maker! How oftenso dragged 
down by hands that should have raised her up ; 
how often so misdirected when losing her way 


on the eternal road, and asking guidance. Poor, 


poor little doll’s dress-maker !” 


i 


CHAPTER II. 


A PIECE OF WORK. 


BrRITANNIA, sitting meditating one fine day 
(perhaps in the attitude in which she is present- 
ed on the copper coinage), discovers all of a 
sudden that she wants Veneering in Parliament. 
It occurs to her that Vencering is ‘‘ a represent- 
not 


ative man”’—which can in these times be 


| doubted—and that Her Majesty’s faithful Com- 


mons are incomplete without him. So, Britan- 
nia mentions to a legal gentleman of her ac- 
quaintance that if Veneering will ‘‘ put down” 
five thousand pounds, he may write a couple of 
initial letters after his name at the extremely 
cheap rate of two thousand five hundred per 
letter. It is clearly understood between Britan- 
nia and the legal gentleman that nobody is to 
take up the five thousand pounds, but that be- 
ing put down they will disappear by magical 
conjuration and enchantment. 

The legal gentleman in Britannia’s confidence 
going straight from that lady to Veneering, thus 
commissioned, Veneering declares himself high- 
ly flattered, but requires breathing-time to as- 
certain ‘‘whether his friends will rally round 
him.” Above all things, he says, it behooves 
him to be clear, at a crisis of his importance, 
‘‘whether his friends will rally round him.” 
The legal gentleman, in the interests of his cli- 
ent can not allow much time for this purpose, 
as the lady rather thinks she knows somebody 
prepared to put down six thousand pounds; but 
he says he will give Veneering four hours. 

Veneering then says to Mrs. Veneering, ‘‘ We 
must work,” and throws himself into a Hansom 
cab. Mrs. Veneering in the same moment re 
linquishes baby to Nurse; presses her aquiline 
hands upon her brow, to arrange the throbbing 
intellect within; orders out the carriage; and 
repeats in a distracted and devoted manner, 
compounded of Ophelia and any self-immolat- 
ing female of antiquity you may prefer, ‘‘We 
must work.” 

Veneering having instructed his driver to 
charge at the Public in the streets, like the 
Life-Guards at Waterloo, is driven furiously to 
Duke Street, Saint James’s. There, he finds 
Twemlow in his lodgings, fresh from the hands 
of a secret artist who has been doing something 
to his hair with yolks of eggs. The process re- 
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quiring that Twemlow shall, for two hours after | 
the application, allow his hair to stick apright | 
and dry gradually, he is in an appropriate state | 
for the receipt of startling intelligence ; looking | 
equally like the Monument on Fish Street Hill, 
and King Priam on a ¢ertain incendiary occa- 
sion not wholly unknown as a neat point from 
the classics. 

‘*My dear Twemlow,”’ says Veneering, grasp- | 
ing both his hands, ‘‘as the dearest and oldest | 
of my friends—” | 

(‘* Then there can be no more doubt about it | 
in future,” thinks Twemlow, ‘‘ and I am !’’) | 

‘¢_ Are you of opinion that your cousin, Lord | 
Snigsworth, would give his name as a Member 
of my Committee? I don’t go so far as to ask 
for his lordship; I only ask for his name. Do 
you think he would give me his name ?” 

In sudden low spirits, Twemlow replies, ‘‘I 
don’t think he would.” 

‘* My political opinions,” says Veneering, not 
previously aware of having any, ‘are identical 
with those of Lord Snigsworth, and perhaps as 
a matter of public feeling and public principle 
Lord Snigsworth would give me his name.” 

“Tt might be so,” says Twemlow ; 





“*but—” 
And perplexedly scratching his head, forgetful 
of the yolks of eggs, is the more discomfited by 
being reminded how sticky he is. 

‘*Between such old and intimate friends as | 
ourselves,” pursues Veneering, ‘‘there should 
in such a case be no reserve. Promise me that | 
if I ask you to do any thing for me which you | 


don’t like to do, or feel the slightest diffic ulty | 
in doing, you will freely tell me so.” 

This Twemlow is so kind as to promise, with 
every appearance of most heartily intending to | 
keep his word. 

** Would you have any objection to write down | 
to Snigsw orthy Park, and ask this favor of Lord 


Snigsworth? Of course if it were granted I 
should know that I owed it solely to you; while 
at the same time you would put it to Lord Snigs- 
worth entirely upon public grounds. Would you 
have any objection?” 

Says Twemlow, with his hand to his forehead, 
**You have exacted a promise from me.” 

‘‘T have, my dear Twemlow.” 

** And you expect me to keep it honorably.” 

“IT do, my dear Twemlow.” 

“On the whole, then;—observe me,” urges 
Twemlow, with great nicety, as if, in the case | 
of its having been off the whole, he would have 
done it directly—‘‘on the whole, I must beg | 
you to excuse me from addressing any com- 
munication to Lord Snigsworth.” 

* Bless you, bless you!” says Veneering ; hor- 
ribly disappointed, but grasping him by both 
hands again, in a particularly fervent manner. 

It is not to be wondered at that poor Twem- 
low should decline to inflict a letter on his no- 
ble cousin (who has gout in the temper), inas- 
much as his noble cousin, who allows him a} 
small annuity on which he lives, takes it out of 
him, as the phrase goes, in extreme severity ; 


| Coming in for Pocket-Breaches.” 
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putting him, when hev visits at t Snigeworthy Park, 
under a kind of martial law; ordaining that he 
shall hang his hat on a particular peg, sit on a 
particular chair, talk on particular subjects to 
particular people, and perform particular exer- 
cises: such as sounding the praises of the Fam- 


ily Varnish (not to say Pictures), and abstain- 


ing from the choicest of the Family Wines un- 
less expressly invited to partake. 

“One thing, however, I can do for you,” says 
Twemlow ; “and that is, work for you.” 

Veneering blesses him again. 

“Tl go,” says Twemlow, in a rising hurry 
of spirits, ‘‘to the club;—let us see now; what 


| o'clock is it?” 


‘*Twenty minutes to eleven.” 

**Tll be,” says Twemlow, ‘at the club by ten 
minutes to twelve, and I'll never leave it all 
day.” 

Veneering feels that his friends are rallying 
round him, and says, ‘‘ Thank you, thank you. 
I knew I could rely upon you. I said to Anas- 
tatia before leaving home just now to come to 
you—of course the first friend I have seen on a 
subject so momentous to me, my dear Twem- 
low—I said to Anastatia, ‘We must work.’” 

“*You were right, you were right,” replies 
Twemlow. ‘‘Tell me. Is she working?” 

‘** She is,” says Veneering. 

**Good !” cries Twemlow, polite little gentle- 
|man that he is. ‘‘A woman’s tact is invalua- 
ble. To have the dear sex with us is to have 
ev ery thing with us.’ 

‘*¢ But you have not imparted to me,” remarks 
Veneering, ‘‘ what you think of my entering the 
House of Commons ?” 

“*T think,” rejoins Twemlow, feelingly, ‘‘ that 
it is the best club in London.” 

Veneering again blesses him, plunges down 
stairs, rushes into his Hansom, 2nd directs the 
driver to be up and at the British Public, and 
to charge into the City. 

Meanwhile Twemlow, in an increasing hurry 
of spirits, gets his hair down as well as he can— 
which is not very well; for, after these glutin- 


| ous applications it is restive, and has a surface 
|on it somewhat in the nature of pastry—and 


gets to the club by the appointed time. At the 


| club he promptly secures a large window, writ- 
| ing materials, and all the newspapers, and es- 


tablishes himself, immovable, to be respectfully 
contemplated by Pall Mall. Sometimes, when 
a man enters who nods to him, Twemlow says, 
‘**Do you know Veneering?” Man says, “ No; 
member of the club?” ‘Twemlow says, “Yes, 
Man says, 
“ Ah! Hope he may find it worth the money!” 
yawns, and saunters out. Toward six o’clock 
of the afternoon Twemlow begins to persuade 
himself that he is positively jaded with work, 
and thinks it much to be regretted that he was 
not brought up as a Parliamentary agent. 

From Twemlow’s, Veneering dashes at Pod- 
snap’s place of business. Finds Podsnap read- 
ing the paper, standing, and inclined to be ora- 
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torical over the astonishing discovery he has | 
made, that Italy is not England. Respectfully 
entreats Podsnap’s pardon for stopping the flow 
of his words of wisdom, and informs him what is 
in the wind. Tells Podsnap that their political 
opinions are identical. Gives Podsnap to un- 
derstand that he, Veneering, formed his political 
opinions while sitting at the feet of him, Pod- 
snap. Seeks earnestly to know whether Pod- 
snap “ will rally round him ?” 

Says Podsnap, something sternly. “Now, 
first of all, Veneering, do you ask my advice?” 

Veneering falters that as so old and so dear a 
friend— 

** Yes, yes, that’s all very well,” says Pod- 
snap; ‘“‘but have you made up your mind to 
take this borough of Pocket-Breaches on its own 
terms, or do you ask my opinion whether you 
shall take it or leave it alone?” 

Veneering repeats that his heart’s desire and | 
his soul’s thirst are, that Podsnap shall rally 
round him. 

** Now, I'll be plain with you, Veneering,” 
says Podsnap, knitting his brows. ‘* You will 
infer that J don’t care about Parliament, from 
the fact of my not being there ?” 

Why, of course Veneering knows that! Of 
course Veneering knows that if Podsnap chose 
to go there, he would be there, in a space of 
time that might be stated by the light and 
thoughtless as a jiffy. 

“Tt is not worth my while,” pursues Pod- 
snap, becoming handsomely mollified, ‘‘ and it 
is the reverse of important to my position. But 
it is not my wish to set myself up as law for an- | 
other man, differently situated. You think it 
is worth your while, and is important to your 
position. Is that so ?” 

Always with the proviso that Podsnap will 
rally round him, Veneering thinks it is so. 

‘Then you don’t ask my advice,” says Pod- 
snap. “Good. Then I won't give it you. But | 
you do ask my help. Good. Then I'll work 
for you.” 

Veneering instantly blesses him, and apprises | 
him that Twemlow is already working. Pod-| 
snap does not quite approve that any body should | 
be already working—regarding it rather in the 
light of a liberty—but tolerates Twemlow, and | 
says he is a well-connected old female who will 
do no harm. 

“T have nothing very particular to do to-day,” 
adds Podsnap, ‘‘and I'll mix with some influ- 
ential people. I had engaged myself to dinner, | 
but I'll send Mrs, Podsnap and get off going my- | 
self, and I'll dine with you at eight. It’s im- 
portant we should report progress and compare 
notes. Now, let me see. You ought to have a 
couple of active, energetic fellows, of gentleman- 
ly manners, to go about.” 

Veneering, after cogitation, thinks of Boots | 
and Brewer. 

“ Whom I have met at your house,” says Pod- | 
snap. ‘*Yes. They'll do very well. Let them 
each have a cab, and go about.” 


| site directions. 


Veneering immediately mentions what a bless- 
ing he feels it to possess a friend capable of such 
grand administrative suggestions, and really is 
elated at this going about of Boots and Brewer, 
as an idea wearing an electioneering aspect and 
looking desperately like business. Leaving Pod- 
snap, at a hand-gallop, he descends upon Boots 
and Brewer, who enthusiastically rally round 
him by at once bolting off in cabs, taking oppo- 
Then Veneering repairs to the 
legal gentleman in Britannia’s confidence, and 
with him transacts some delicate affairs of busi- 
ness, and issues an address to the independent 


| electors of Pocket-Breaches, announcing that he 
& 


is coming among them for their suffrages, as the 
mariner returns to the home of his early child- 
hood: a phrase which is none the worse for his 
never having been near the place in his life, and 


not even now distinctly knowing where it is. 


Mrs. Veneering, during the same eventful 
hours, is not idle. No sooner does the carriage 


| turn out, all complete, than she turns into it, all 


complete, and gives the word ‘*'To Lady Tip- 
pins’s.” That charmer dwells overa stay-maker’s 
in the Belgravian Borders, with a life-size mod- 
el in the window on the ground-floor, of a dis- 
tinguished beauty in a blue petticoat, stay-lace 
in hand, looking over her shoulder at the town 
in innocent surprise. As well she may, to find 
herself dressing under the circumstances. 

Lady Tippins at home? Lady Tippins at 
home, with the room darkened, and her back 


like the lady’s at the ground-fioor window, 
though for a different reason) cunningly turned 


toward the light. Lady Tippins is so surprised 
by seeing her dear Mrs. Veneering so early—in 
the middle of the night, the pretty creature calls 
it—that her eyelids almost go up, under the in- 
fluence of that emotion. 

To whom Mrs. Vencering incoherently com- 
municates, how that Veneering has been offered 
Pocket-Breaches; how that it is the time for ral- 
lying round ; how that Veneering has said, ‘* We 
must work ;” how that she is here, as a wife and 
mother, to entreat Lady Tippins to work ; how 
that the carriage is at Lady Tippins’s disposal 
for purposes of work; how that she, proprie- 
tress of said bran-new elegant equipage, will re- 
turn home on foot—on bleeding feet, if need be 
—to work (not specifying how) until she drops 


| by the side of baby’s crib. 


‘* My love,” says Lady Tippins, ‘‘ compose 
yourself: we'll bring him in.” And Lady Tip- 
pins really does work, and work the Veneering 
horses too; for she clatters about town all day, 
calling upon every body she knows, and show- 
ing her entertaining powers and green fan to 
immense advantage, by rattling on with, My 
dear soul, what do you think? What do you 
suppose me to be? You'll never guess. I’m 
pretending to be an electioneering agent. And 
for what place of all places? Pocket-Breaches. 
And why? Because the dearest friend I have 
in the world has bought it. And who is the 
dearest friend I have in the world? A man of 
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the name of Veneering. 
who is the other dearest friend I have in the 
world; and I positively declare I forgot their 
baby, who is the other. And we are carrying 
on this little farce to keep up appearances, and 
isn’t it refreshing! Then, my precious child, 
the fun of it is that nobody knows who these 
Veneerings are, and that they know nobody, and 
that they have a house out of the Tales of the 
Genii, and give dinners out of the Arabian 
Nights. Curious to see ‘em, my dear? Say 
youll know ‘em. Come and dine with ‘em. 
They sha’n’t bore you. Say who shall meet 
you. We'll make up a party of our own, and 
I'll engage that they shall not interfere with you 
for one single moment. You really ought to see 
their gold and silver camels. I call their din- 
ner-table the Caravan. Do come and dine with 
my Veneerings, my own Veneerings, my ex- 
clusive property, the dearest friends I have in 
the world! And above all, my dear, be sure 
you promise me your vote and interest and all 
sorts of plumpers for Pocket-Breaches; for we 
couldn’t think of spending sixpence on it, my 
love, and can only consent to be brought in by 
the spontaneous thingummies of the incorrupt- 
ible whatdoyoucallums. 

Now the point of view seized by the be- 
witching Tippins, that this same working and 
rallying round is to keep up appearances, may 


More is done, or considered to be done—which 
does as well—by taking cabs, and ‘‘ going about,” 
than the fair Tippins knew of. Many vast vague 
reputations have been made, solely by taking 
cabs and going about. This particularly obtains 
in all Parliamentary affairs. Whether the busi- 
ness in hand be to get a man in, or get a man 
out, or get a man over, or promote a railway, or 
jockey a railway, or what else, nothing is under- 
stood to be so effectual as scouring nowhere ina 
violent hurry—in short, as taking cabs and going 
about. 

Probably because this reason is in the air, 
Twemlow, far from being singular in his persua- 
sion that he works like a Trojan, is capped by 
Podsnap, who in his turn is capped by Boots 
and Brewer. At eight o’ciock, when all these 
hard workers essemble to dine at Veneering’s, it 
is understood that the cabs of Boots and Brewer 
mustn’t leave the door, but that pails of water 
must be brought from the nearest baiting-place, 
and cast over the horses’ legs on the very spot, 
lest Boots and Brewer should have instant occa- 
sion to mount and away. Those fleet messen- 
gers require the Analytical to see that their hats 
are deposited where they can be laid hold of at 
an instant’s notice; and they dine (remarkably 
well though) with the air of firemen in charge 
of an engine, expecting intelligence of some tre- 
mendous conflagration. 

Mrs. Veneering faintly remarks, as dinner 
opens, that many such days would be too much 
for her. 

“Many such days would be too much for all 


Not omitting his wife, | 


of us,” says Podsnap; “but we'll bring him 
in!” 

‘We'll bring him in,” says Lady Tippins, 
sportively waving her green fan. ‘ Veneering 
forever!” 

“We'll bring him in!” says Twemlow. 

** We'll bring him in!” say Boots and Brewer. 

Strictly speaking, it would be hard to show 
cause why they should not bring him in, Pocket- 
Breaches having closed its little bargain, and 
there being no opposition. However, it is agreed 
that they must ‘‘ work” to the last, and that if 
they did not work, something indefinite would 
happen. It is likewise agreed that they are all 
so exhausted with the work behind them, and 
need to be fortified for the work before them, as 
to require peculiar strengthening from Veneer- 
ing’s cellar. Therefore, the Analytical has or- 
ders to produce the cream of the cream of his 
bins, and therefore it falls out that rallying be- 
comes rather a trying word for the occasion; 
Lady Tippins being observed gamely to inculcate 
the necessity of rearing round their dear Veneer- 
ing; Podsnap advocating roaring round him; 
3oots and Brewer declaring their intention of 
reeling round him; and Veneering thanking his 
devoted friends one and all, with great emotion, 
for rarullarulling reund him. 

In these inspiring moments Brewer strikes 


| out an idea which is the great hit of the day. 
have something in it, but not all the truth. 


He consults his watch, and says (like Guy 
Fawkes), he'll now go down to the House of 
Commons and see how things look. 

**T’ll keep about the lobby for an hour or so,” 
says Brewer, with a deeply mysterious counte- 
“and if things look well, I won't come 
back, but will order my cab for nine in the morn- 
ing.” 

“You couldn’t do better,” says Podsnap. 

Veneering expresses his inability ever to ac- 
knowledge this last service. ‘Tears stand in Mrs. 
Veneering’s affectionate eyes. Boots shows envy, 
loses ground, and is regarded as possessing a 
second-rate mind. They all crowd to the door, 
to see Brewer off. Brewer says to his driver, 
‘*Now, is your horse pretty fresh ?”’ eying the 
animal with critical scrutiny. Driver says he’s 
as fresh as butter. ** Put him along, then,” says 
Brewer; ‘* House of Commons.” Driver darts 
up, Brewer leaps in, they cheer him as he de- 
parts, and Mr. Podsnap says, ‘‘ Mark my words, 
Sir. That’s a man of resource; that’s a man to 
make his way in life.” 

When the time comes for Veneering to de- 
liver a neat and appropriate stammer to the men 
of Pocket-Breaches, only Podsnap and Twem- 
low accompany him by railway to that seques- 
tered spot. The legal gentleman is at the Pock- 
et-Breaches Branch Station, with an open car- 
riage with a printed bill ‘‘ Veneering forever!” 
stuck upon it, as if it were a wall; and they 
gloriously proceed, amidst the grins of the popu- 
lace, to a feeble little town-hall on crutches, 
with some onions and boot-laces under it, which 
the legal gentleman says are a Market; and 
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from the front window of that edifice Veneering 
speaks to the listening earth. In the moment 
of his taking his hat off, Podsnap, as per agree- 
ment made with Mrs. Veneering, telegraphs to 
that wife and mother, ‘‘ He’s up.” 

Veneering loses his way in the usual No 
Thoroughfares of speech, and Podsnap and 
Twemlow say Hear hear! and sometimes, when 
he can’t by any means back himself out of some 
very unlucky No Thoroughfare, ‘ He-a-a-r 
He-a-a-r!”’ with an air of facetious conviction, 
as if the ingenuity of the thing gave them a sen- 
sation of exquisite pleasure. But Veneering 
makes two remarkably good points; so good, 
that they are supposed to have been suggested 
to him by the legal gentleman in Britannia’s 
confidence, while briefly conferring on the 
stairs. 

Point the first is this. 
an original comparison between the country and 
pointedly calling the ship the Vessel of 
the State, and the Minister the Man at the 
Helm. Veneering’s object is to let Pocket- 
Breaches know that his friend on his right 

Podsnap) is a man of wealth. Consequently 
says he, ‘‘ And, gentlemen, when the timbers 
of the Vessel of the State are unsound and the 
Man at the Helm is unskillful, would those great 
Marine Insurers, who rank among our world- 
famed merchant - princes — would they insure 
her, gentlemen? Would they underwrite her? 
Would they incur a risk in her? Would they 
have confidence in her? Why, gentlemen, if I 
appealed to my honorable friend upon my right, 
himself among the greatest and most respected 
of that great and much-respected class, he would 
answer No!” 

Point the second isthis. The telling fact that 
Twemlow is related to Lord Snigsworth must be 
let off. Veneering supposes a state of public 
affairs that probably never could by any possi- 
bility exist (though this is not quite certain, in 
consequence of his picture being unintelligible 
to himself and every body else), and thus pro- 
‘Why, gentlemen, if I were to indicate 
such a programme to any class of society, I say 
it would be received with derision, would be 
pointed at by the finger of scorn. If I indicated 
such a programme to any worthy and intelligent 
tradesman of your town—nay, I will here be 
personal, and say Our town—what would he re- 
ply? He would reply, ‘ Away with it!’ That’s 
what he would reply, gentlemen. In his honest 
indignation. he would reply, ‘Away with it!’ 
But suppose I mounted higher in the social 
scale. Suppose I drew my arm through the 
arm of my respected friend upon my left, and, 
walking with him through the ancestral woods 
of his family, and under the spreading beeches 
of Snigsworthy Park, approached the noble 
hall, crossed the court-yard, entered by the 
door, went up the staircase, and, passing from 
room to room, found myself at last in the august 
presence of my friend’s near kinsman, Lord 
Snigsworth. And suppose I said to that ven- 


Veneering institutes 


a ship; 


ceeds : 
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erable earl, ‘My Lord, I am here before your 
lordship, presented by your lordship’s near kins- 


man, my friend upon my left, to indicate that 
programme ;’ what would his lordship answer ? 
Why, he would answer, ‘ Away with it!’ That's 
* Away 
Unconsciously using, in his exalted 
sphere, the exact language of the worthy and 
intelligent tradesman of our town, the near and 
dear kinsman of my friend upon my left would 
answer in his wrath, ‘ Away with it!’” 

Veneering finishes with this last success, and 
Mr. Podsnap telegraphs to Mrs. Veneering, 
** He’s down.” 

Then dinner is had at the Hotel with the legal 
gentleman, and then there are in due succession, 
nomination, and declaration. Finally Mr. Pod- 
snap telegraphs to Mrs. Veneering, ‘*‘ We have 


what he would answer, gentlemen. 
with it!’ 


brought him in.” 

Another gorgeous dinner awaits them on their 
return to the Veneering halls, and Lady Tippins 
awaits them, and Boots and Brewer await them. 
There is a modest assertion on every body's part 
that every body single-handed 
in; but in the main it is conceded by all that 
that stroke of business on Brewer’s part, in go- 
ing down to thé House that night to see how 
things looked, was the master-stroke. 

A touching little incident is related by Mrs 
Veneering in the course of the evening. Mrs. 
Veneering is habitually disposed to be tearful, 
and has an extra disposition that way after her 
late excitement. 


‘brought him 


Previous to withdrawing from 
the dinner-table with Lady Tippins she says, in 
a pathetic and physically weak manner : 

‘You will all think it foolish of me, I know, 
but I must mention it. As I sat by Baby’s 
crib, on the night before the election, Baby was 
very uneasy in her sleep.” 

The Analytical chemist, who is gloomily look- 
ing on, has diabolical impulses to suggest ‘‘ Wind” 
and throw up his situation; but represses them. 

** After an interval almost convulsive, Baby 
curled her little hands in one another and 
smiled.” 

Mrs. Veneering stopping here, Mr. Podsnap 
deems it incumbent on him to say: ‘‘I wonder 
why !” 

“Could it be, I asked myself,” says Mrs. 
Veneering, looking about her for her pocket- 
handkerchief, ‘‘that the Fairies were telling 
Baby that her papa would shortly be an M.P. ?” 

So overcome by the sentiment is Mrs. Veneer- 
ing that they all get up to make a clear stage for 
Veneering, who goes round the table to the res- 
cue and bears her out backward, with her feet 


| impressively scraping the carpet: after remark- 


ing that her work has been too much for her 
strength. Whether the fairies made any men- 
tion of the five thousand pounds, and it dis- 
agreed with Baby, is not speculated upon. 

Poor little Twemlow, quite done up, is touch- 
ed, and still continues touched after he is safely 
housed over the livery-stable yard in Duke Street, 
Saint James's. But there, upon his sofa, a tre- 
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mendous consideration breaks in upon the mild | 


gentleman, putting all softer considerations to 
the rout. 

**Gracious Heavens! Now I have time to 
think of it, he never saw one of his constituents 
in all his days until we saw them together!” 


| am hot strong enough to bear him! 


After having paced the room in distress of 
mind, with his hand to his forehead, the inno- 
cent Twemlow returns to his sofa and moans: 

**T shall either go distracted, or die, of this 
man. He comes upon me too late in life. | 


Pr 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 1st of October. We 
have the details of Sherman’s movements by 
which the capture of Atlanta was effected. These 
and Sheridan's brilliant operations in the Valley of 
the Shenandoah form the main topics of our military 
record for the month. 

After the failure of M‘Cook’s and Stoneman’s 
raids against the Macon Road, and the very limited 
success which attended Kilpatrick, Sherman’s army 
seemed to many to have come to a dead-lock before 
Atlanta. Ever from the commencement of the cam- 
paign Sherman had held fast to the Chattanooga 
Railroad. After he had reached Atlanta it became 
more than ever necessary to preserve his hold upon 
that road, which was the sole artery through which 
his army was sustained with food and replenished 
with ammunition. So long as his cavalry remained 
to him in full force the military problem was a very 
simple one. Holding the Chattanooga Road he 
could extend his lines in an easterly direction to 
the Augusta Road; indeed, after crossing the Chat- 
taboochee, he firmly held Decatur on that road with 
the army of the Tennessee under M‘Pherson, and 
was able to destroy the eastern communications of 
Tlood quite effectually ; but it was hardly possible 
to maintain this hold for any length of time. Hav- 
ing so completely destroyed it as to make it useless 
to Hood for some weeks, Sherman, after having 
fought the battles of the 20th and 22d of July, 
threw his left around, and, maintaining his hold on 
the Chattanooga Road, extended his lines nearly to 
the West Point Road on the west side of Atlanta. 
Then was fought the battle of July 28, which, like 
those of the 20th and 22d, resulted favorably. Sher- 
man now depended upon his cavalry to destroy the 
West Point and Maconroads. M‘Cook’s and Stone- 
man’s expeditions not only failed, but resulted dis- 
astrously, for one-half of Sherman’s cavalry horses 
ead equipments fell into the hands of the rebels. 
Kilpatrick then tried his hand at raiding; but 
though promising much he accomplished little. It 
then appeared, as we said before, that Sherman had 
come to a dead-lock; and but for Hood's rashness, 
which might safely be caleulated on, it would have 
so proved. Hood, thinking it would now be his 
best move to disturb Sherman’s rear, sent General 
Wheeler with a cavalry force estimated at ten thou- 
sand toward Chattanooga. Hood's temerity was 
Sherman’s opportunity. Sherman knew that the 
rebel army was supplied now almost entirely by the 
Macon Road, and that, while the great dépéts for 
provision were on that road, only one or two days’ 
rations at a time passed into Atlanta. He determ- 
ined, therefore, to plant his entire army, with the 
exception of the Twentieth, Slocum’s Corps, on the 
Macon Road, just below the junction of that road 
with the West Point Road. A single corps secure- 
ly intrenched would, in the absence of the Confed- 
erate cavalry, be sufficient to guard the immense 


dépéts of supplies and the fords of the Chatta- 
hoochee. Sherman, therefore, with his army broke 
camp on the 25th of August and left Atlanta. Al- 
ready three thousand wagons and one thousand am- 
bulances had been selected for the use of the main 
column ; the rest were sent across the Chattahoochee 
by three different crossings, viz.: Pace’s Ferry, the 
Railroad Bridge, and Turner's Ferry. The Twen- 
tieth Corps followed on the 25th, supported by the 
Fourth. The next morning Slocum’s conimand 
were securely intrenched on the bank of the Chat- 
tahoochee nearest Atlanta. The same day the 
Fourth Corps, appearing to follow toward the 
river, took the Newman Road and moved south- 
west. The army of the Tennessee, under Howard, 
followed toward Fairburn on the West Point Road, 
taking the extreme right of the moving column. 
Schotield’s Corps remained behind to cover the left, 
but on the 28th also withdrew. On that day Jeff 
C. Davis, with the Fourteenth Corps, reached Red 
Oak on the West Point Road, thirteen miles from 
Atlanta, and began the destruction of the road, in 
which they were soon joined by the Fourth Corps. 

The Army of the Tennessee moved from Fairburn 
to Reupo Place, near Jonesborough ; the Army of 
the Cumberland from Red Oak, via Shoal Creek 
Church, to Conch’s; the Army of the Ohio, via Red 
Oak and Mims, to Maury’s Hill. Thus the entire 
army, with the exception of Slocum’s Corps, was 
now onthemarch. The Confederates thought Sher- 
man was in full retreat. The Army of the Tennes- 
see approached Jonesborough; Thomas, with the 
Army of the Ohio, was further to the left, holding 
the centre of the moving column; while Schofield, 
with the Army of the Cumberland, held the ex- 
treme left. The Army of the Cumberland on the 
1st of September held a strong position on the Macon 
Road, below Rough and Ready ; Thomas another 
position on the road farther South; while Howard 
and Jeff C. Davis were fighting Hardee and Lee at 
Jonesborough. 

The Confederates at first assumed the offensive and 
were repulsed. Davis at 5 p.m. struck the road 
above Jonesborough, and cut off Hardee and Lee at 
that place from Stewart's Corps, which Hood re- 
tained at Atlanta. Davis made an attack on Har- 
dee, and flanked him on the left, the Fourth Corps at 
the same time flanking on the right. The Fourteenth 
Corps then charged, and the Confederates, overpow- 
ered by numbers, gave way, leaving their works 
and a thousand prisoners ‘in the hands of the Fed- 
erals. While mentioning Davis's fight at Jones- 
borough, Logan’s of the day before should also be 
recorded. The Fifteenth Corps, holding the left of 
the Army of the Tennessee, was attacked by the 
Confederates. The affair did not last long—not more 
than an hour; but the enemy was driven back, 
leaving in Logan’s hands 800 prisoners, including 
a major-general and a brigadier. 

On the night of September 1 Hardee and Lee re- 
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treated toward Macon. The same night Hood evac- 
uated Atlanta. Siocum’s corps immediately took 
possession, and Sherman's army has been concen- 
trated at Atlanta. This city is to be made a grand 
military post. All the inhabitants, loyal and dis- 


loyal, were ordered to leave, and a truce of ten days, 
commencing September 14, was established to carry 


out the order. On the 10th of September Governor 
Brown of Georgia withdrew from Hood's army the 
militia of that State, ‘‘in the hope that he should 
be able to return it, with greater numbers and equal 
efficiency, when the interest of the public service 
requires ys 

In the week commencing Sunday, September 18, 
Sheridan defeated Early, and drove him to Staun- 
ton. On Sunday, the 18th, General Gordon's Di- 
vision of the Confederate Army of the Shenandoah 
attacked Averill’s corps at Martinsburg and was 
driven back to Darkesville. Sheridan’s command 
had for some days held a strong position in the vi- 
cinity of the railroad from Harper’s Ferry to Win- 
chester; his right wing, under General Crook, and 
consisting of the Army of Western Virginia, posted 
at Summit Point, while the left rested on the Win- 
chester and Berryville pike a few miles further 
south. When Gordon made his attack on Sunday, 
the great mass of Early’s army was gathered to- 
gether in the vicinity of Bunker Hill and Stephen- 
son’s Dépot, and northwest of the position held by 
Sheridan. A rapid advance along the Winchester 
pike and across the Opequan River westward would 
place the Federal army directly in Early’s rear. 
The opportunity as soon as offered was embraced. 
Sunday afternoon Sheridan had his troops under 
arms. His plan was to advance at three o'clock on 
the morning of the 19th, with the Sixth and Nine- 
teenth Corps ; Crook, following two hours afterward, 
was to join the main column at the crossing of the 
Opequan. In order to divert the enemy’s attention, 
Torbert and Averill, with a large cavalry force, were 
to demonstrate on his left. Wilson’s Cavalry Di- 
vision crossed the Opequan, followed by the Sixth 
Corps. The Nineteenth Corps was delayed, and 
this gave Early time to draw in his left. The Fed- 
eral advance was therefore stubbornly resisted. In- 
deed the first and second lines were thrown into 
some confusion. As soon, however, as Sheridan had 
placed his artillery order was restored, and then fol- 
lowed one of the most fiercely contested battles of 
the war. The opposing lines at some points were 
not more than 200 yards apart. At a critical point 
of the battle a cavalry charge was ordered on the 
right, which decided the fortunes of the day in Sheri- 
dan's favor. Early’s army was driven from the 
field in confusion and retreated to Fisher’s Hill, 
three miles south of Strasburg. He was closely 
pursued by Sheridan, who attacked him at Fisher's 
Uill on the 22d. The attack was made late in the 
afternoon. Crook’s command advanced on Early’s 
left and rear, while the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps 
attacked in front. The position held by the Con- 
federates was thought to be impregnable, but it was 
taken with twenty guns and between one and two 
thousand prisoners. The pursuit was still contin- 
ued toward Staunton. It is impossible accurately 
to report the losses on either side. In the battle 
of Winchester Sheridan lost quite heavily, but at 
Fisher's Hill his loss was very light. In both bat- 
tles, and during the hot pursuit, over ten thousand 
of Early’s forces were put out of combat before he 
reached Staunton. At Winchester Generals Rhodes 


among the wounded were 
Fitz-Hugh Lee, son of the General-in-Chief. On 
the Federal side General David A. Russell was 
killed. After the battle of Winchester Torbert’s 
command was sent around to push up the Luray 
Valley and intercept Early’s retreat; but meeting 
a heavy force of Confederate Cavalry at Luray 
Court House he was detained from his main object, 
although he succeeded in defeating the force op- 
posed to him. 

The capture, by the Confederate General Hamp- 
ton, of 2500 beeves at Harrison’s Landing, Septem- 
ber 16, was one of the most annoying occurrences 
of the war. Estimating each beef at 800 pounds, 
Hampton by this success obtained a month's supply 
for Lee’s army, allowing each soldier one pound of 
meat per day. 

John C. Frémont and John Cochrane, who were 
nominated at Cleveland for the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency, have withdrawn. Mr. Frémont, 
in his letter of withdrawal, says that the canvass has 
been entered upon in such a way as to make the 
union of the Republican Party a paramount neces- 
sity. The Chicago platform is simply separation ; 
M‘Clellan’s letter of acceptance re-establishment 
with slavery ; the Republican candidate is pledged to 
the re-establishment of the Union without slavery. 


and Godwin were killed: 


Between these issues he could have no doubt; and 
he therefore withdrew, not to aid the triumph of Lin- 
coln, but to do his part toward preventing the elec- 
tion of the Democratic candidate. In respect to 
Mr. Lincoln he reiterated what he had said in his 
letter of acceptance. **T consider,” he says, ** that 
his administration has been politically, militarily, 
and financially a failure, and that its necessary con- 
tinuance is a cause of regret for the country.” The 
Cleveland Convention was to have been such an ex- 
pression of opinion as would have rendered Mr, Lin- 
coln’s nomination impossible; but circumstances 
had given him the nomination, and ‘established 
for him a character among the people which leaves 
now no choice. United, the Republican party is 
reasonably sure of success; divided, the result of 
the Presidential election is at least doubtful.”— 
Mr. Cochrane, in declining the nomination, says: 
** Peace and division, or war and the Union. Oth- 
er alternative there is none. And as I am still of 
the mind that once led me to the field with the sol- 
diers of the Republic, I can not now hold a position 
which, by dividing, hazards the success of those 
who, whatever their differences at other points, agree 
as upon the question of first consequence that the 
restoration of the Union can not be effected without 
the uninterrupted continuation of the war.” 

State elections have been held in Vermont and 
Maine. Both States went strongly Republican. In 
Vermont the vote showed an increase of about 2600 
over that of the last election, of which the Repub- 
licans gained 2000, the Democrats 600; the Repub- 
lican majority for Governor being 18,000 in a vote 
of 42,000.—In Maine the total vote was about 
8000 less than at the last election, the two parties 
losing almost exactly in proportion to their respect- 
ive votes. The Republican majority for Governor 
was about 16,000 in a vote something more than 
100,000. The Legislatures of both States are strong- 
ly Republican. In New York the Democrats have 
nominated for re-election as Governor Hon. Horatio 
Seymour. The Union candidate is Hon. Reuben 
E. Fenton, a prominent member of Congress, orig 
inally elected as a Democrat. 











Viterary 


Crusoe’s Island, with Adventurvs in California 
and Washoe, by J. Ross Browne. (Harper and 
Brothers.) A dozen years ago there appeared in 
this Magazine a series of papers under the title of 
‘*Crusoe Life.” A vessel in which the writer was 
voyaging from New York to California ‘was be- 
calmed off the Island of Juan Fernandez. He with 
ten others put off in a small boat for the island, 
some seventy miles distant. They reached it with 
some difficulty, remained there a couple of days 
exploring the island, and then regained the ship. 
Upon this slight foundation was built up a series of 
strange adventures, ‘* founded on fact,” which gave 
promise that Mr. Browne would prove to be the 
most original and genial American humorist. This 
promise was abundantly justified a few years later 
by his book ‘‘ Yusef,” a record of a tour through 
Sicily and the Holy Land. Subsequently the pages 
of this Magazine have been enriched with accounts 
of Mr. Browne’s varied travels in divers portions 
of the globe—California and Iceland, Washoe and 
Germany, Norway and Arizona. These are all 
marked by the peculiar characteristics of the au- 
thor. At the bottom of all is sound common sense, 
keen observation, and a quick perception of odd 
phases of character; or rather, perhaps, the odd 
phases of even the most- commonplace characters. 
If there is any thing quaint or humorous in any 
person whom he meets, it is sure to be drawn out 
by the magnetic attraction of Mr. Browne’s genial 
humor. His sketches of character are just enough 
heightened and exaggerated to render them perfect 
likenesses. Hundreds of travelers have been ‘‘ drag- 
omaned” from Beiriit to Damascus by the renowned 
Yusef (the Arabic for Joe) Badra; several had pub- 


lished accounts of their journey, but nobody saw in 


him any thing worth writing about. Browne saw 
him, caught the salient features of the man, height- 
ened them a little here and there, and made him im- 
mortal. So Geir Zoéga had guided travelers by 
scores to the Icelandic Geysers, and doubtless seem- 
ed to them a good, stolid, matter-of-fact fellow ; but 
under Browne’s genial influence the inner man 
peeped out, one of the finest, quaintest fellows im- 
aginable. In nothing is Browne more happy than 
in hitting off the traveling John Bull, whether with 
the infallible Murray in his hand he studies art in 
Italian galleries, or, equipped with patent rod, silver- 


mounted reel, and flies warranted to kill, he patiently | 


whips the Norwegian streams for impossible trout ; 
or provided with the thousand and one absolute 
necessities of a gentleman, he undertakes to ‘‘ rough 
it” in the wilds of California. Leech does not more 
cleverly hit off the Englishman at home than 
Browne does the Briton abroad, with pen and pen- 
cil, for he is as clever with one asthe other. There 
is nothing ill-humored in Mr. Browne’s humor. He 
likes the werld, and every body in it; and so every 
body likes him. He can not travel a day in the 
strangest country without making friends. With 
just Italian enough to grope his way through the 
lingu4-franca of the Oriental shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, with just German enough to enable him to 


guess at an occasional word of Norwegian, he man- | 


ages to find out more about the people of these ex- 
treme regions than most travelers who have spent 
half a life-time among them. 
of congratulation that the miscellaneous writimgs of 
this keen observer and genial humorist are to be 
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collected in a series of volumes, of which this is the 
first. 

Azarwan, by Harriet E. Prescorr. No other 
of the rising writers of our day manifests so marked 
an individuality of style as Miss Prescott. Its most 
obvious characteristic is its affluence of diction, 
This consists not merely in an apparently inex- 
haustible wealth of words, which the dullest writer 
may attain by diligent study of the dictionary, but 
quite as much in the rare artistic skill with which 
she uses them. Her style, as truly as that of 
Thackeray, though in a quite different way, is of 
itself a delight. In mere description she has no 
living rival. Beyond the writings of the Brontd 
sisters, and hardly within them, we know of no 
thing in their way equal to the tide and storm 
scenes in ‘* Yet’s Christmas Box,” the lonely, livid 
marshes in the ‘‘Tale of the Trefethness,” and the 
miasmatic Southern lagoons in ‘‘ Madeleine Schaff- 
er.” No person, we think, ever painted in words 
such pictures of jewels, embossed cups, and chased 
rings; of flowers, fruits, and wines. words 
sparkle and glow like diamonds and rubies, like 
roses, nectarines, and golden wine. She has shown 
equal power over certain phases of character, por- 
traying them with the intuitive power of genius; 
and even when she fails, the very failure is of a 
kind that demonstrates her ability to have succeed- 
ed. It is true that she often wastes her wonder- 
ful word-embroidery upon a worthless fabric. The 
plots of many of her stories are trivial, and those 
of some repulsive. Of these we trust that the last 
has been written; that Miss Prescott has passed 
the ‘“‘ Storm and Stress” period of her literary ca. 
reer. We accept ‘‘ Azarian” as an augury of this. 
It is a work of art in a far higher sense than any 
thing she has before produced. If the colors ; 
less brilliant, it is not only because the subject de- 
manded a more subdued tone, but because they are 
more harmoniously blended. It is a study of life 
and character, without startling events or improba- 
ble situations, but far enough removed from the 
beaten paths of life to relieve it from tameness and 
insipidity. She styles the book ‘‘an Episode,” 
which we conceive to be nearly equivalent to a 
“Fragment,” or a “Study.” Indeed, we must 
consider all that Miss Prescott has yet written as 
trials and studies, It rests with herself to say 
whether she shall produce a great ‘‘ work.” (Pub- 
lished by Ticknor and Fields.) 

Two additions have been made to the admirable 
“School and Family Series” edited by Marcivus 
Witson and published by Harper and Brothers, 
for which the younger portions of the rising gen- 
eration have cause to be grateful. The Primary 
Speller, with its hundreds of graphic illustrations 
of familiar objects, renders easy that terrible first 
step to recorded knowledge by which the four- 
year-old child learns the mysterious connection be- 
tween the three unmeaning characters, c-a-t, and 
the whiskered mouser purring before the fire. That 
one step taken, the barrier to all the wisdom con- 
tained in books is broken down.—The Larger 
Speller is a cheerful guide to children of a larger 
growth through the mazes of our most irregular 
system of orthography. No one can fairly appre- 
ciate the worth of these two little books, and the 
amount of thought bestowed upon their prepara- 
tion, unless he will take the trouble to compare 
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them with the books which undertook to perform a 
similar work in his childhowd. 

Captain Brand, by ‘*‘ Harry Grixco.” Viewed 
simply as a dashing soa-story, this novel, by Cap- 
tain Henry A. Wise, now the chief of the Ord- 
nance Department of the United States Navy, is 
among the very best of the class, which includes 
the best works of Cooper and Marryatt, of the au- 
thor of **Tom Cringle’s Log” and ‘“*The Green 
Hand.” The author knows the sea in every clime, 
and the ships that sail tpon it, and the sailors who 
man them. He is familiar with every aspect of 
ocean and sky in storm or calm. Besides the merit 
of Captain Brand as a picture of nautical life, the 
story of the novel is of the most high-wrought, 
tragic interest. The reader who demands excite- 
ment in a novel can not fail to be abundantly grat- 
ified by this. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

The Blennerhassett Papers, edited by W1LuiAM 
H. Sarrorp. The biographers of Harman Blenner- 
hassett, foremost among whom is the editor of this 
volume, were aware that this unfortunate man left 
behind him many papers of considerable value. But 
they were in the hands of the strviving members of 
his family, who would not allow free use to be made 
of them. These scruples were at last overcome, and 
the papers passed into the hands of Mr. Safford. 
The story of the beautiful home in the Calypso’s 
Island in the Ohio, was well known. No one who 
knew any thing of the character of poor Blenner- 
hassett supposed that any thing that he could say 
would throw new light upon the political movement 
in which he was for a few months so strangely in- 
volved in connection with Aaron Burr, the second 
and least detestable of the three arch-traitors in 
American history. The writer of this notice perused 
these papers months before Mr. Safford was able to 
obtain them. There were a few letters from Burr, 
but, as might have been foretold, he would write 
nothing of importance to any man, certainly not to 
one like Blennerhassett. Some portions of the pa- 
pers, however, give new information as to the latter 
days of poor Blennerhassett, and of his unfortunate 
family. There is in all biography hardly any thing 
more mournful than the story, set forth in his own 
letters, of the man returning, at threescore, penni- 
less and broken-hearted, to the country which he 
had left in the prime of manhood rich and hopeful. 
How he begged this old friend to get him some post, 
at home or abroad, by which he and his children— 
more helpless than himself—might live. Could not 
that get him a judicial appointment in Canada? or 
another an assistant-barristership in Ireland, or the 
agency of an estate? Would not another like a 
companion whose habits were those of a literary 
man, and who was a proficient in music, though he 
could accommodate himself to any mode of life? 
Could not another gain for him a place under the 
government of the South American republic of 
Colombia? Or still another a public situation in 
Portugal, legal or diplomatic; or, if worst came to 
worst, in the Church ?—for he was, as he asserted 
in strict confidence, un bon Catholique. Or perhaps 
another could get him two or three pupils to whom 
he would impart all the knowledge necessary to fit 
them for any profession in life: would a hundred 
pounds a vear from each be too muck for him to 
expect ?—if so, he would take less. And then the 
letters from his poor wife, who had come to America 
with him a quarter of a century before, rich, beau- 
tiful, and accomplished, with a future apparently as 
bright as that of any woman on the continent. 


How she had to tell of one son, their eldest, whom, 
in the heyday of the great Burr scheme, hardly a 
dozen years before, she expected to see the heir 
of a dukedom, in the golden empire of Aaron L, 
now a poor imbecile drunkard, selling for rum the 
clothes with which charity had supplied him, and 
at last wandering off to New Orleans and disappear 
ing from human sight. And then of the second 
son—good, kind, docile, apparently intelligent, well 
educated, but somehow incapable of earning his 
bread. These are some of the new points in the 
story of Blennerhassett brought out in these ‘* Pa- 
pers.” If Mr. Safford had contented himself with 
writing a new Life of Blennerhassett, by the aid of 
these papers, instead of almost hiding them under a 
mass of cumbrous history of the “ Wilkinson and 
Burr Revolution,” and an ‘‘account of the Spanish 
Association of Kentucky,” he would have made a 
smaller, and we think a much better book. Still, 
if he has not made the best possible use of his mate- 
rials, he has made a good use of them, and his work 
is a valuable acquisition to the domain of American 
History. (Published by Moore, Wilstach, and Bald- 
win.) 

Among the recent additions to ‘‘ Harper's Library 
of Select Novels” are the following: Lindesfarn 
Chase, by T. Apo-pnus Trotiopr, in which the 
author has put himself fairly inte competition with 
his more celebrated brother, the author of “ Orley 
Farm,” as a delineator of life and manners in a quiet 
cathedral town and among the surrounding gentry. 
The single character of Marguerite, the English 
girl who has been bien elerée by a French kinswo- 


man, and of her mari, Mr. Frederick Falconer, the 
calculating young banker, are as carefully studied 
and skillfully developed as any personages in Bal- 


zac. Not Dead Yet, by J. Convy JEAFFRESON, is 
a very successful story of the Wilkie Collins school, 
in which the main interest lies in the plot, and the 
reader is kept in a state of perpetual suspense as to 
how every thing will come out. The story is ex- 
ceedingly well managed.— Maurice Dering, by the 
author of ‘‘ Guy Livingston,” is characterized in ne 
small degree by that intense “ muscular un-Chris- 
tianity” by which that famous story startled novel 
readers some ten years ago. While this novel falls 
somewhat below ‘‘Guy Livingston,” it certainly 
rises above any of the works of the author which 
immediately succeeded it. 

The Cruise of the Alabama, by RAPHAEL SEMMES. 
Although this work is not ostensibly prepared by 
Captain Semmes, it is almost wholly made up from 
his journals, an anonymous editor merely supplying 
a few pages of biographical laudation. To all real 
intents it is an autobiography. When the rebell- 
ion broke out Raphael Semmes, a native of Mary- 
land, for thirty-five years an officer in the navy of 
the United States, in which he had risen to the 
rank of Commander, and was moreover a member 
of the Light-house Board, offered his services to the 
Confederacy. The offer, written from Washington, 
was accepted, and he was ordered to repair to Mont- 
gomery. Having telegraphed that he would come 
at once, he resigned his commission in the United 
States Navy. The message summoning him to 
Montgomery and his reply passed unquestioned 
over the telegraphic line to and from Washington. 
From Montgomery he was sent North to purchase 
arms and munitions. Thence he was recalled to 
take command of a steamer, to be known as the 
Sumter, fitting out at New Orleans. He left his 
wife and young daughters in Washington, and while 
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he was burning American vessels they were safe 
and unmolested in the United States, where, for 
aught we know, they still are. 

The Sumter escaped the blockade at the close of 
July, 1861, and began her work of destruction in 
the Gulf and on the coast of South America. She 
then shot across the Atlantic, and finally put into 
the port of Gibraltar, where, being closely block- 
aded by the Tuscarora and Kearsarge, she was dis- 
mantled and sold. Her cruise lasted six months, 
during which she captured 18 American vessels. 
Semmes then went to England to take command 
of a new vessel which was building for the Confed- 
erates by the notorious John Laird, a member of 
the British Parliament. This vessel, escaping by 
fraud from the British port, steamed for the Portu- 
guese island of Fayal, where she was joined by an- 
other British steamer, with her guns and munitions. 
She was there equipped as a man-of-war, in viola- 
tion of the laws of neutrality. 
of the sweepings of the Liverpool grog-shops, who 


had been shipped under false pretenses, in the ex- | wARD McPHERSON. 


pectation that they would enlist when fairly at sea. 

The vessel, which was now formally christened 
the Alabama, commenced her cruise early in Sep- 
tember, 1862. By the close of October she had de- 
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| the State to which, according to Confederate theory, 

he owes primary allegiance ; for Maryland has nevy- 
| er even sought to secede from the Union. He has 

forsworn his military oath, the most sacred obliga- 
| tion known among men. He had not even the poor 
grace to resign his commission in the navy of the 
| Union before not merely commencing but actually 
| consummating his treachery. He was, and still is 
in a measure, a pet among a certain class of British 
gentlemen and traders, but the better portion of 
the British press were forced by a decent self-re- 
| spect todenounce him. Thus the London Atheneum 

says: ‘*Semmes is actually in arms against the 
| land of his own birth, and stands condemned by the 
| existing laws of his own State. He isa rebel in his 
| own city, a deserter from the service, a traitor to his 
|country.” We are glad that he was ill-advised 
enough to publish his biography ; that it was issued 
|in England, and has been republished in America. 


Her crew consisted | (Published by G. H. Carleton.) 


Political History of the Great Rebellion, by Ep- 
The Clerk of the House of 
Representatives has in this volume undertaken and 
most admirably pefformed a task which entitles 
| him to the gratitude of every student of the history 
| of the rebellion. It is an ample summary of the 


stroyed 21 vessels in the North Atlantic, running | legislation of the United States upon every topic 


within 200 miles of New York. She then cruised 
among the West India islands and in the neigh- 
boring waters, capturing in December the steam- 
ship Ariel, with 700 passengers, among whom were 
120 American marines ; and in January sinking the 
United States war-steamer //atteras. This was the 
only action in which the Alabama was ever engaged 
until the final one in June, 1864, when she was sunk. 
After that she cruised in the Middle and South At- 
lantic; then shot over to the African coast, stop- 
ping at the Cape of Good Hope, and thence passing 
to the Indian seas; whence she sailed again for 
Europe in March, 1864, arriving at Cherbourg on 
the 11th of June. On the 19th of that month she 
was sunk by the Kearsarge. The details of that 
action, and the disgraceful conduct of Semmes and 
the captain of the English yacht Deerhound, are 
too recent to need description. Semmes always 


British, sometimes French, sometimes American. 
Having thus lured the prize within reach, it was 
seized, the crew taken prisoners, put in irons, if the 


captors saw fit, chronometers and valuables re- | 


j|arranged, clearly printed upon good paper, and 
|neatly bound; books for reading, not for display. 
Of these we have before had occasion to speak of 


moved, and the vessel burned. The primary object 
of the cruise was destruction. The career of the 
Alabama lasted a month and ten days less than three 
years. During this time she captured 63 vessels, of 
which all but nine were burned. Their total value, | 
as set down by Semmes himself, was nearly four 
and three quarter millions of dollars. A quarter of | 
a million would probably cover all the value of | 
stores, provisions, and valuables actually gained by 

the captors; all the rest was wantonly destroyed. 

But this is only a small part of the actual damage 
inflicted upon us by this vessel. American com- | 
merce was almost swept from the open sea. 


In a} 
single year 450,000 tons of American shipping passed | 
from our flag to that of our commercial rival. 

The career of Semmes, as narrated by himself, 
combines every possible element of the basest trea- 
son. He is a traitor to the nation to which he had 


connected with the war during the last four years, 
the votes upon each question being given. The 
subjects are so arranged and indexed that they can 
be referred to with ease. Hardly a question can 
arise in which this single volume will not supersede 
the necessity of consulting the ponderous files of 
the Congressional Globe. The political history of the 
Confederate States is also given, in documentary 
form, as far as it is accessible. No one who has not 
been obliged by his professional duties to undertake 
for himself a work of this nature can appreciate the 
labor which it involves; and no one who has not 
occasion to use such a work for constant reference 
can appreciate the admirable manner in which this 
has been executed. (D. Appleton and Company.) 

Next to the pleasure of reading a really good 
new book is that of having an old favorite in a wor- 





| thy shape. 
sailed under false colors, sometimes making use of | 


It is a matter of congratulation that 
publishers are now finding it for their interest to 
put forth handsome editions of standard authors. 
By “ handsome editions” we do not mean books of 
luxury, profuse in illustrations, morocco-clad, and 
gilt; but copies from good legible type, tastefully 


the ‘‘Household Edition” of Dickens, now issued 
by Sheldon; of Appleton’s fine edition of Mrrrt- 
VALE’s Roman Empire; and of many others, alike 
creditable to the printers, the publishers, and the 
public. To the list we may add the fine three-vol- 
ume edition of Gil Blas, published by Little and 
Brown; and a neat two-volume edition of the elder 
DisraEwi’s Amenities of Literature, by Hurd and 
Houghton. Equal to any of these, and to the fin- 
est editions put forth by Moxon or Pickering, if we 
may judge from the proof-sheets, will be found the 
uniform edition of the works of Witt1AM MAker- 
PEACE THACKERAY, in course of preparation by 
Harper and- Brothers, embracing all of those great 
works, the production of his literary manhood, by 


sworn allegiance, and by whom he had been sup- which he wished to be remembered, or by which 
He is a traitor to | his warmest admirers could wish to remember him. 


ported for five-and-thirty years. 





Chitur’'s Cosy Chair. 


HE centennial anniversary of a college is an 

event which does not occur every year. But 
there is no day more interesting to its children. 
The annual Commencement is full of tender and 
pathetic interest; but the feast whose return only 
our grandchildren and great-grandchildren can 
celebrate is a very inspiring and even a very sol- 
emn time. Fortunately it.is usually observed by a 
dinner, which relieves the solemnity ; for at a col- 
lege dinner there will inevital:ly be sparkling and 
amusing reminiscences; jolly songs; humorous 
verses; anecdote, wit, eloquence, as well as the 
minor music of memory. 

To most college-bred men the annual Commence- 
ment, if it be held in a small city, a town, or vil- 
lage, is probably the pleasantest day in the year. 
It is not that they were really so very happy in 
college, but that they think they were. It is not 
that college chums were the flower of men, but 
they meet us ‘trailing clouds of glory” as they 
come, because they come to us out of the enchanted 
land, out of the sunny realm of youth. Upon the 
whole, it is a very prosaic Jones and a remarkably 
commonplace Jenkins that we slap on the back in 
the college grounds on Commencement morning. 
sut the day, the place, the association, act like an 
elixir, The Reverend Mr. Jones laughs with a 
cheerful sense of refreshment, and the torpid Jen- 
kins revives like a toad long buried in the rock, and 
suddenly restored to sun and air. 

There is another peculiar interest; and that is, 
the pleasure kings have when they abdicate and see 
their successors crowned. We go to Commence- 
ment and behold our second selves, our posterity in 
the first degree, filling our old places. They sit on 
the same hard benches whittled to pieces. They 
inveigh against the same relentless bell that rang 
us to early prayers. They con the same page in 
chapel to be ready for recitation. They play the 
same tricks in the same college ‘ entries” and 
down the same stairs. They paint the President’s 
old horse. They milk his cow. They muffle the 
early bell. Yes; and at Jast, silken-gowned and 
high-hearted, they march after the music in the 
grave procession. They behold in the old church 
the shining company in the galleries waving fans 
and murmuring and rustling. They ascend the 
platform, and are conscious of the hush, the eager 
glances, the sound of their own voices, the loud ap- 
plause, the bow, the descent, the triumphal burst 
from the band. 

And we, fond and foolish old Easy Chairs, we 
sit there, bald trustees and gray -haired members 
of the corporation, and our dim eyes see not only 
the bright youth of the hour, graceful, ardent, elo- 
quent ; full of hope, and aspiration, and resolution ; 
but we see ourselves standing there in the glisten- 
ing gown, ourselves yet them—the morning of thir- 
ty years ago, yet to-day—above in the glittering 
galleries, mothers in whom our hearts repose, yet 
smiling daughters for whom they yearn and ache. 
It is all a mystery, a miracle. The music dies 
away. It is we who are ‘‘ hos juvenes,” and these 
parchment rolls so fresh and fair bear our names 
recorded, 


Latin our proficiency in letters and arts—long, long 
before these handsome youths were born. 
It is a kind of sentimental pleasure and bewil- 


Yet surely in the drawer at home there | 
is the stained and dusty roll which attests in sound | 


derment, but it is none the less real. The world 
stops for a little while, and perhaps we find we 
have grown giddy with its incessant whirl, and do 
not exactly know whether we stand upon our heads 
or our heels. Commencement is the one day in 
the year when it is permitted to the most prosaic 
to feel poetic, and to the most steady-going hack 
to curvet and prance like a newly-caught colt. 
The personal feeling to the college, which is ex- 
pressed by the phrase a/ma mater, is the key to the 
illusion of the hour. There is a sense of comihg 
home, of sitting at the maternal table; and all the 
day the alma mater is a vast, invisible. but still 
human and benignant presence in the air. 

This was especially so at the Centennial Anni- 
versary of Brown University at Providence, Rhode 
Island, which was celebrated in the beginning of 
September of this vear. 
of our colleges to hold their Commencements at 
midsummer, when the heat is overpowering; but 
old Brown has always given to her great festival 
the first Wednesday in September, except for two 
or three years, when the venerable lady maundered, 
and tried to change the unchangeable, and confer 
degrees in July. But the weakness passed, and 
with all her pristine vigor she now sits serene in a 


It is the custom of most 


Brown old age, and every year gives birth to a new 
family upon the old birthday. 

This year she celebrated her Centennial Thanks- 
giving. The great family of Brown she invited 
home again. she said ; ‘‘ to-day I know 
no oltlest, no youngest, no dearesi. I have 
Reuben, no Joseph, nor Benjamin. 
colors and of all colors I welcome. The black coat 
I reverently salute. The blue coat, grim with bat- 
tle-smoke, or stained with loyal blood, I gratefully 
bless. Let all my children come and sit together 
at the maternal feast.” 

They came from far and wide, There could not 
have been less than eight or nine hundred of them ; 
and after a hard storm the air was fresh and the sun 
shone brightly. The gathering point of the clans 
was on the college green in front of the Library, or 
Manning Hall. The grave, erect form of the Presi. 
dent, the orator of the day, in his academic robes, 
was the only figure especially marked by costume, 
until a look of eager admiration announced the 
presence of another uniform ; and one of the bravest 

}and most sKillful of our soldiers, and one of the 
noblest and most purely patriotic of men, took his 
place in the procession, when General Burnside 

| joined it, the stars of his rank shining upon his 
shoulders, and the gold medal of the glorious Ninth 
| Corps, heroes of North Carolina and of East Tennes- 
see, upon his breast. Near him in the line were 
Bancroft the historian, Professor Goldwin Smith 
|of Oxford, Ex-Secretary Chase, Senators Anthony 
and Foster, with Ex-Governor Clifford of Massa- 
chusetts, President of the day, and various vener- 
able and distinguished men. It was the goodliest 
procession that the college green ever saw; and 
following the music, it descended the steep street 
that plunges from the top of the college hill into the 
very heart of the city to the market-place by the 
river. 

Passing to the church, the first Baptist church, 
erected, according to the vote, ‘‘to worship God 
and hold Commencements in,” and one of the finest, 
| plain, old-fashioned, white wooden churches in New 


**Come,” 
no 
Coats of many 
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England, the procession opened, and, in the words 
of a witty alumnus of '48, “ began to swallow its 
tail.” The dignitaries at the end filed through and 
entered the church. It was soon crowded, and the 
organ took up the wondrous tale from the band, 
Then came a prayer by a graduate of fifty-one years 
ago. ‘Then a fine ode, most nobly sung by a glee 
club, and the oration, It was naturally purely his- 
torical, yet not without a certain warmth in some 
passages indicating the touching of contested points. 
For there is a contest even about the true history 
of the origin of Brown. But the dignified orator 
carried it triumphantly his own way in his discourse, 
anf at its close earnestly besought the friends of 
the alma mater not to forget how graciously she re- 
ceived and appreciated their benefactions. 

Upon the church green the procession formed 
again, and marched up the hill to the Library—an 
admirable collection of thirty thousand volumes, 
with little rubbish among them, and, as Dr. Way- 
land says, ‘‘ one of the best working libraries in the 
country.” There was a spacious tent, pitched upon 
the green in the rear of the Library, and to that the 
company repaired and found a banquet spread. 
Every thing was neat, and plentiful, and cheerful. 
Fight hundred people sat down, and as the eye 
looked up and down the tables, it was impossible 
not to remember that a hundred years ago Brown 
University was a school in the little town of War- 
ren upon Narragansett Bay, with one teacher called 
a President, and three scholars. But here, this day, 
she sat upon her sunny hill, surrounded by hundreds 
of her children, looking down the Bay to her cradle, 
which was visible, glistening faint and far in the 
afternoon light, and her sons had all been looking 
with his clear eyes who had told her story, through 
the backward vista of a century, to her dim begin- 
nings there. The vast family sat happily togeth- 
er, to part on the morrow with a more cordial sym- 
pathy for each other and renewed affection for 
her. 

It was a pleasant scene even to the dullest eye 
and mind. For these college festivals are in our 
day, and to us, what the evening hour of repose and 
story-telling was to the weary Greek and the wan- 
dering Arab. ‘*‘ Also in all truly fine verses,” say 
the Bedoueen, as they listen under the stars in the 
desert to the romance of Antar and the heroes—‘‘ in 
all truly fine verses there should be palm-trees and 
fresh springs.” Was not this festival such a poem 
in the midst of our resounding war? Was not the 
history the children had heard of theim mother like 
the image of a benignant palm bearing innumerable 
dates? Was not every sincere and eloquent word 
spoken at the feast a fresh spring of the pleasantest 
exhilaration ? 

The President of the day opened the discourse 
that followed the dinner in the most genial, kindly, 
and graceful manner. The predecessor of President 
Sears, Dr. Wayland, responded to the toast in his 
honor with all his old fire and force. No man’s 
presence conveys an impression of more power than 
Dr. Wayland’s; and this day it was wonderfully 
softened by feeling. As the Doctor sat down a 
choir of trained manly voices sang ‘“ Auld lang 
syne.” Goldwin Smith, one of our most faithful 
and able friends in England, spoke literally like a | 
scholar and a gentleman. His face was grave and | 
scholarly ; his voice had the long, swinging cadence | 
of the best English speech; he stood leaning a lit- 
tle forward, without gesture ; and every word was | 


simple, clear, and direct. When he began by saying 
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that he had never spoken but at one public meeting in 
his life, and that at the Free Trade Hall in Manches- 
ter, to protest against the outrages of the A/abamu«, 
the jubilant thunders of the applause showed how 
fully his brave position was recognized. There was 
nothing finer than the earnest tone of his speech. 

his, too, marked Burnside’s, who, on rising, was 
received with the shouts of the whole multitude 
and the roll of drums. His words were hearty and 
inspiring. ‘ The soldiers will return dissatisfied if 
peace is made without removing the cause of quar- 
reling.” And again: ‘‘There can be no cessation 
of hostilities until every citizen acknowledges the 
authority of the Government.” The plain, manly 


| directness of all he said, enforced by his noble per- 


son and the remembrance of the great services he 
has done the country—none greater than his silent 
endurance of unmerited obloguy—may well be con- 
templated with admiration at the Second Centennial 
of Brown. 

As he spoke for the children who were giving 
their lives to the country, it was not possible to for- 
get those who had already given them. No one 
called the sad but sacred roll, yet it was written on 
all hearts. Yet not for those dead children did the 
alma mater lay aside her festive garland. She re- 
membered Xenophon sacrificing at the altar with 
the wreath upon his head. When he was told that 
his son was killed in battle, he lifted the crown 
and laid itdown. But when it was added that his 
son fell bravely fighting, he raised it again to his 
head and completed the sacrifice. No names upon 
the heroic roll were called except one in a poem by 
Major Hay. And certainly, remembering the ben- 
efactor whose name the University so gratefully 
bears ; recalling the quaint and dignified figure of 
the old merchant, which is still to so many return- 
ing children of the college a visionary presence in 
the streets, suggesting to their imaginations the 
stately gentlemen of the days of Washington; re- 
membering this, it was fit that the name of one of 
the dead yung heroes should be mentioned, the 
grandnephew of Nicholas Brown, from whom the 
college takes its name, Robert Hale Ives, Jun., who 
fell at Antietam. Yet, as the company sat and 
listened to the verses, and, when his name was 
mentioned, remembered the blooming youth, it was 
not the mother college, it was the mother country 
they heard repeating it, with that of all his brave 
brothers from the college and the shop, from the 
field and the office, who have fallen for us all, say- 
ing of each one, with the ancient parent, ‘‘ I would 


,not exchange my dead son for any living one in 


Christendom.” 

The sun was setting while yet the pleasant 
company lingered. Of all Commencement festi- 
vals save that on which they graduated, this was 
to be the most memorable to each one of them. 
The band had already gone. The undergraduates 
were moving away in groups. The ladies who had 
pressed in now stood aloof. It was clear that the 
last word had been spoken, and nothing remained 
but to go. So the kind President rose, and the 
Centennial celebration of Brown University was 
over. One old Easy Chair, at least, rolled pensive- 
ly away, lost in a flood of tender memories. 


‘Ab! sure if mine had been the painter’s hand 
To express what then I saw, and add the gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet's dream. 


. * . . . 
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‘A picture had it been of lasting ease, 
Elysian quiet, without toil or strife; 
No motion but the moving tide, a breeze, 
Or merely silent nature’s breathing 


Ir was pleasant to meet in a late essay of Ik 
Marvel's an appreciative mention of that exquisite 
paper of Elia’s, ** Mac kery End, in Hertfordshire,” 
ind that other, ‘‘ Blakesmoor, in H—shire.” Lamb 
as called the Cockney, but he had a rare relish of 
what was most pastoral and poetic in the country. 
There was an old Easy Chair which was comfort- 
ably placed upon the shore of a pretty lake in 
B—shire, in Massachusetts; but when it was asked 
if it had ever been to Tyringham—a Shaker village 
picturesquely perched upon the hill-side some few 
vo, I 


Ww 


miles away—the sagacious answer was: " 
have never been there. I want to keep some sight 
It was a wise as well as Easy Chair. It 
did not expect to travel far from the lake shore, and 
therefore chose to idealize the horizon, and leave 
the distance, in one direction at least, as a bound- 
less pasture for the imagination. 

It is this kind of compensation which is so de- 
lightful in Lamb’s rural touches. He sees the 
country incidentally when he sees it at all. The 
old house, the green lane, the ‘‘ gentle walk from 
W heathampstead,” are scarcely more than named ; 
but the impression of broad, placid meadows and 
the brooding calm of the June sky, although but 
suggested, is as pure as a warm whiff of honey from 
the clover-fields. It is not only the persons that 
gently exclude the landscape, but the buildings 
also, as haunts of men, allure his eyes and his im- 
agination from the details of country life. ‘Thus in 
‘* Blakesmoor,” that noble passage at the end, state- 
ly as the reverend mansion it describes, although 
mentioning the gardens, the terraces, the trees, the 
birds, names them all as attendant upon the house. 
They are ornaments only. How rich and racy, of 
what lofty dignity, and gorgeous like a palace on 
Turner’s canvas, swelling into vague splendor, is 
this description! ‘‘ Mine too—whose else ?—thy 
fruit-garden, with its sun-baked southern 
wall; the ampler pleasure-garden, rising backward 
from the house in triple terraces, with flower-pots 
now of palest lead, save that a speck here and there, 
saved from the elements, bespake their pristine state 
to have been gilt dnd glittering; the verdant quar- 
ters backwarder still; and, stretching still beyond, 
in old formality, thy firry wilderness, the haunt of 
the squirrel and the day-long murmuring wood- 
pigeon, with that antique image in the centre, god 
or goddess I wist not, but child of Athens or old 
Rome paid never a sincerer worship to Pan or Syl- 
vanus in their native groves than I to that frag- 
mental mystery.” 

In this delightful essay, too, there is a touch of 
the spirit of that Easy Chair in B—shire to which 
we just now alluded : the charm of imagined pleas- 
ures gained by limiting actual experience. All day 
long he was content with “the cheerful store-room, 
in whose hob-window-seat I used to sit and read 
Cowley, with the grass-plot before, and the hum 
and flappings of that one solitary wasp that ever 
haunted it about me—it is in mine ears now as oft 
as summer returns.” What a vivid picture of the 
citizen who brought the eye that made the country 
place poetic! ‘So strange a passion for the place 
possessed me in those years that, though there lay 
—I shame to say how few roods distant from the 
mansion—half hid by trees, what I judged some ro- 


unseen.” 


cos ly 
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mantic lake, such was the spell which bound me to 


the house, and such my carefulness not to pass its 
strict and proper precincts, that the idle waters lay 
unexplored for me; and not till late in life, curiosi- 
ty prevailing over elder devotion, I found, to my 
astonishment, a pretty, brawling brook had been 
the Lacus Incognitus of my infancy.” 

How intensely real all such in 
Charles Lamb! How strangely life-like his por- 
traitures of persons and places, even when they are 
most imaginative! No English author has ever 
treated the ‘‘ fine old places,” or even the mere fam- 
ily mansion in the country as he did. 
Irving's ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall” and Elia’s 
moor.” 

Do the young folks read Elia now? Is he the 
pocket companion of many besides 1k Marvel? Do 
the readers of Miss Braddon ever turn the pages of 
‘Captain Jackson,” or ‘The Old Benches of the 
Inner Temple,” or ‘‘ The South Sea House,” with 
those most exquisite portraits that ever pen drew ? 
No, not they; but a smaller, yes, and a 
circle. Nor in any author do they find a purer 
poetic power, a racier vigor, a more exact and valu- 
able mastery of the language. How much in En- 
gland he has made romantic that, except for him, 
had never been suspected of any thing but the 


purest commonplace ! 


passages are 


Contrast 
** Blakes- 


ar choicer 


A LATE subscriber declines to read the Monthly 
any longer, because, as he warmly remarks, if he 
wishes to read a paper that advocates the election 
of an imbecile joker he will find one 
plainly, and will scorn, as he does, 


that does so 
falsley 
pretending to be purely litterary.” 

The receipt of such letters is among the most 
comical incidents that befall a magazine. Instead 
of quietly stopping his subscription the excited ge 
tleman announces that he is betrayed and swindled 
and brought generaily to hopeless grief. He ought 
to try to remember how very droll terrific indigna- 
tion always seems to cool spectators—especially when 
it written. Wholesome reflection of that kind 
would stay many excellent pens that curvet and 
flourish in the finest antics of wrath upon very in- 
adequate occasion. 


is 


Take, for instance, this very case of Biggin. If 
Mr. Biggin wishes a paper to advocate and so forth, 
he will choose. Certainly. Accom- 
modate yourse If. But endeavor to confin yourself 
still to the straight and narrow line of truth. In 
the conduct of every magazine or periodical of any 
kind devoted to whatever purpose, there are certain 
qualities which are of course. Such are courtesy, 
sincerity, honor, and humanity. No editor can 
properly expect his readers to agree with his secta- 
rian views, but he must expect them as human 
beings in this century and country to be nominally 
Christians. He can not be expected to speak polite- 
ly of Moloch or Juggernaut from regard to possible 
Pagan prejudices in the enlightened circle of his 
readers. 


Do, Biggin. 


That is exactly our case. This little Monthly of 
ours is, we hope, not altogether “ falsley” called a 
‘‘litterary” magazine. But must it therefore ex- 
clude moral sentiments because morals are not 
“litterary?” Is it to betray incidentally no ad- 
miration of heroism, no sympathy with self-sacrifice, 
no delight in justice, no hopes for fair play every 
where, because such sympathy and admiration are 
not ‘‘litterary?” If Biggin sees in an expression of 
simple pleasure in some just and generous cause, a 
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covert fling at some cause especially precious to him, 
he is to be sincerely pitied, but he may spare himself 
the trouble of pitying or censuring such sympathy. 
If he is “swindled” when he finds in a “‘ litterary” | 
magazine a God-speed for men or measures friendly 
not to partisan purposes, but to what is right and | 
noble and lovely, independent of all parties that now | 
are or that ever could be, then Biggin is plainly no- | 
thing but the poorest kind of partisan for what is not 
noble. 

As a matter of fact, of course, Biggin’s assertions 
that this magazine has ever shown a partisan spirit 
or tendency is erroneous. Upon one occasion there 
was a grave and well-considered exception made, in 
the publication of Mr. Douglas’s celebrated paper 
upon The Dividing Line of State and National Sov- 
ereignty. That was a purely political paper, the | 
only one ever published in these pages. It was 
issued within the last ten years, the time during 
which Biggin says that he has taken the Monthly. 
Why then, since he is vexed by its “ falsley” pre- 
tending to be purely “‘litterary,” did he not commit 
his indignation to paper and forward it to the office, | 
postage paid? Probably because he agreed with | 

‘the doctrine of that paper. That is to say, the vir- 
tuous Biggin does not think that a magazine “ fals- 
ley” pretends to be ‘‘litterary” if it favors his own 
political or partisan views. 

We hope certainly that the sympathy of //arper’s | 
Monthly, and of all other American magazines, will 
be always warmly felt, and strongly expressed, for 
all that refines civilization and elevates human na- 
ture. This Easy Chair sincerely hopes that, long 
after it has become dust and is forgotten, its spright- 
lier successors, chatting with unborn Bigginses, 
may not find a solitary word of theis ancestor that 
should make one honest cheek blush or manly heart 
ashamed for any reason whatsoever. That it held | 
human welfare dearer than party success—that it | 
helped by any cheerful word the poor and the weak 
—that the young man or maiden, whom it did not | 
personally know, was yet strengthened a little for | 
this great contest of life—and that even Biggin, upon | 
calmer reflection, saw that his impatience had made 
him unjust, would be thoughts that could not pain 
this Easy Chair in its breaking up, and would sure- 
ly cause those successors to remember it more pleas- 
antly. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





In our September Number the Easy Chair had 
something to say of Mr. Jarves’s ‘‘ Art Idea,” and 
of a review of the work, in which it was praised, 
among its other excellences, for its exposure of the 
shallowness of the small conversation about pic- 
tures and kindred subjects in which the Chair has 
sometimes indulged. 

Now, unless what it said in regard to the book 
shall have prepossessed any reader against it—which 
is hardly possible, since it considered only the gen- 
eral topic of criticism—the Easy Chair is very glad 
to have said what it did, because it has brought the 
pleasantest letter from Mr. Jarves himself, by which 
it appears that ‘‘some one has made a sad jumble | 
of the contents of the book,” and that no such allu- 
sions as the critic mentioned are to be found in the 
work ! 

Will any body doubt that such a frank and posi- 
tive statement is very agreeable to this Easy Chair? 
Is there any thing more unpleasant to a Chair than 





to be called shallow, unless possibly it were un-| 
steady or without bottom? And when you think 
that at last you are found out, and temperately own | 
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the soft impeachment, is there any thing more en- 
livening and reassuring than to hear the charge 
withdrawn? Thackeray when he was in this coun- 
try used to express the greatest wonder at the suc- 
cess of his lectures. ‘‘ These good people,” he said 
one day, ‘‘it is astonishing how patiently they list- 
en tous. However, my boy, some day we shall be 
found out.” That was the Easy Chair’s emotion 
when it read the review. ‘‘Shallow?” quoth the 
Chair. ‘Aha! discovered at last.” 

Not that it was intentionally shallow, but what 
more likely than that it was so unconsciously ? 
The author kindly denies that he ever said what 
the critic reports him as saying. But why may 
not the critic’s word be true for all that so far as 
the luckless Chair is concerned? Why may he not 
have stumbled upon a truth melancholy for the 
Chair to meditate? ‘Certainly, how could he help 
stumbling over so very large a fact?” the morbid 
Chair hears some cynic whispering. And then re- 
mark that whatever the author said and meant, the 
critic supposed him to assert the shallowness of this 
Chair, and somewhat eagerly the critic rolled in 
his ‘‘Amen.” Could it be, perhaps—such are the 
sops that disturbed self-love would fain taste for 
comfort—could it be that the worthy critic poured 
in that ample Amen upon the same principle that the 
proud and malicious respond to the prayer in the Lit- 
any, “From all malice, pride, and uncharitableness,” 
with such a resounding ‘‘ Good Lord, deliver us ?” 

But the matter is past mending. There is that 
critic, still at large and unrecognized, who cordially 
assents to the proposition of shallowness as applied 
to the Easy Chair’s talk about pictures. At this 
very moment—who knows ?—he is reading these 
words, as he sits with his manly hand supporting 
his grand and thoughtful brow—sitting at his mas- 
sive, carved oaken study-table amidst his mighty 
multitude of books, his silent, inspiring society, 
some of ¥u *h—happy works!—he does not find to 
be shallow 

What is his name? It is not belligerently that 
the question is asked. It is not in the tone and 
with the temper of the artist who, when his pic- 
tures had been sharply censured—accused, possibly, 
of shallowness —stormed around the exhibition 
room, and finally fastening upon some simple man 
standing before one of his works and quietly ask- 
ing, ‘*‘ Who painted it ?” thundered out, ‘I did, Sir; 
and you are doubtless, ha! ha! the gentleman 
who called it, ha! ha! a daub! Very well, Sir, I 
am prepared to give you immediate satisfaction in 
any way: fists, pistols, or Parrott guns, it is quite 
immaterial !” 

Imagine the quiet, pale gentleman of a spare 
figure, gazing through his spectacles at such a tre- 
mendous Titan as this! It is so that the Easy 
Chair gazes at the Behemoth who tramples it out as 
shallow. 

““ What is your name?” timidly inquired the spare 
gentleman in spectacles, of the foaming artist. 

‘Michael Angelo Boanerges !” was the awful re- 
ply. 

‘Tt is a very sweet picture,” rejoined the pale 
gentleman, speaking of that great work in which 
Boanerges has delineated the Olympian Jove ar- 
rayed in tempests and hurling fire and death—‘‘a 
very sweet picture.” 

It happened that the terrible criticism had not 
been written by the quiet man. 

‘* Who did write it, then ?” thundered Boanerges, 
in the large Giulio Romano style. 


” 
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‘** You had better look in the Directory, and find 
out,” answered the feeble man, and glided away in 
the crowd. 

The Easy Chair is more fortunate than M. A. 
Boanerges,.N.A. More fortunate? At least it 
knows the name of its critic, and it shall be here and 
now exposed. His mask of the anonymous shall 
shelter him no longer. Know, then, O fellow- 
writers! who are accused of shallowness and all 
other literary crimes, that the name of our base ac- 
cuser, who attacks us all in Quarterlies, Monthlies, 
Weeklies, and Dailies, is Legion! 


Ix these gorgeous autumn days the country is 
undergoing one of the severest trials possible for 
any nation—-a general popular election in the midst 
of civil war. To every man who is truly an Amer- 
ican, and who has a profound and earnest faith in 
the Democratic system, it is naturally an intense- 
ly exciting but not discouraging spectacle. The 
history of our country from the beginning down 
to this hour forbids any thing but cheerful hope. 
There have been times when the wisest were doubt- 
ful and the timid appalled; times when the foreign 
enemies of our system have smiled and sneered at 
what they declared to be the inevitable and logical 
result of our foolish experiment of popular govern- 
ment. 

Yet thus far in our national career we have 
weathered the fiercest storms and the most threat- 
ening reefs, Thus far we have shown that the na- 
tional instinct is sure to surmount the most subtle 
wiles of the demagogue as well as the force of open- 
ly armed treason. Party-spirit, always the bane of 
republics as of constitutional monarchies, has been 
able to plunge us into critical struggles, but never 
able finally to destroy Patriotism. 

Of course while the war lasts the experiment is 
not decided. The event of the war is the present 
issue of the experiment. Yet no thoughtful man 
who reads the signs of the times can believe that 
any defeat of the national purpose will be final. It 
must in the nature of things be temporary, for the 
national decay in eighty years which such a defeat 
would betoken is without precedent in history. The 
essential vitality of this nation and of the principle 
of its government would inevitably reassert itself. 
Present defeat would be only a prolongation of the 
struggle, and its renewal under even fiercer forms. 
The great fight must be fought out. Shall we finish 
it, or is it a legacy that we wish to leave to our 
children ? 

Thus the most sedate of Easy Chairs stands serene 
in the loud tempest of battle, in the forum, or the 
field. In its quiet retreat it looks forth not upon 
the persons but upon the principles engaged, and 
believing, with the grand old Continental Congress, 
that “‘the cause of the United States is the cause of 
human nature,” cherishes no fear of the result. 


Tue great city is full again of the summer wan- 
derers returning. It has been a remarkable “ sea- 
son” in this, that the huge watering-places have 
been less thronged than usual, while all kinds of 
country nooks and secluded villages have been full 
of strangers. 

There is one excellent result of the summer he- 
gira from town, when it takes this form; and it is, 
that it brings the country people and the city people 
closer together. It reveals the character and sym- 
pathy of each. It increases that healthful knowl- 
edge of each other so essential to a country and pop- 
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ulation like ours, and its general nacional inf 

must be marked and beneficial. When the farmer 
learns by actual contact that the citizen is not a 
useless or merely ornamental man, although he can 
not turn a straight furrow or thresh out oats without 
flying wide, or mow a steady swath without danger 
to his own legs—and the citizen sees that the farmer 
is not a mere bumpkin, although he can not com- 
prehend “selling short” or long, and does not wear 
a coat at a hundred dollars, well cut by Derby 
they will understand each other better, respect each 
other more, and nourish a more intelligent Patri- 
otism. 

This mingling of the people is the trne preventive 
of that centralization of which so many are afraid. 
Always go up and touch the ghost that f n 
It is so pleasant to find it unreal. The town 
will have its joke at the country, and the country 


you. 


at the town, but the country-mouse was never sus- 
pected of less mother-wit than the town-mouse; 
while the latter will soon learn that every farmer's 
boy is not Corydon, and that milkmaids are some- 
times men. 


WE wish to correct a statement contained in th 
September Number, page 485, respecting the Beau- 
fort Library. When Beaufort was occupied by our 
forces the Library was found abandoned. It was 
removed to New York, and advertised to be sold at 
public auction. Several prominent gentlemen re- 
monstrated against this prétedure, and by order of 
Government the advertisement was withdrawn and 
the sale did not take place. We wish also to ex- 
press our emphatic dissent from the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the writer of the article in respect to th 
proper disposal of this library. We think there was 
no reason why it;should have been “ excluded from 
the protection which is properly claimed for literary 
institutions.’’ We trust that the information is cor- 
rect which we have received, that the Beaufort Li- 
brary is still intact, so that on the restoration of 
peace it can be returned to its former location. 


° ’ 
Editor's Drawer. 

EAR DRAWER,—My wife insists upon my in- 
quiring of vou who made that wonderful sew- 
ing-machine so like the ‘‘ letter G,” the instructions 
accompanying which were so plain, and the method 
of operating which was so simple that a ‘silly little 
goose” (these are my wife’s words), who never saw 
a machine before, could make a fine shirt on it in 
two hours. She says she spent a week and ex- 
pended three spools of thread in learning to make a 
coarse hem in a sheet, and then the line of stitches 
looked as if it had been traced by an intoxicated fly. 
I tell her she is not so smart as some people; but she 


| says that she never was so stupid as to buy a whol 


tub of butter and a box of macaroni under the idea 
that she was getting only enough for one meal. I 
think she is right in that—she never was. But I 
will tell you one of her performances when we wer 
first married. It was a long time ago, when we 


were both young people, and we kept it a profound 


secret for a good many years. 

Thanksgiving was coming on, and my wife said 
we must have some mince-pies, but neither of us 
knew how to make them, so she concluded to go by 
a “cook-book” which she happened to have in the 
house. Well, I gave her a carte-blanche order for 
any thing she might require, and being obliged to 
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be absent from home for a couple of days, left her 
to make the pies during my absence. 

And she did it, sure enough! She got together 
the materials in the quantity specified by the book, 
and having compounded them according to the di- 
rections, she next proceeded to make the paste for 
the crust. But the first batch of paste made only 
a small inroad into the conglomerate with which the 
pies were to be filled, and the good little woman 
found, to her dismay, that she had entered upon a 


field of operations the further boundary of which was | 


beyond the extent of her vision. However, having 
put her hand to the plow, she determined to keep at 
work until the last furrow was turned ; so she rolled 
and mixed and baked until the flour-barrel and but- 
ter-firkin began to show signs of giving out, and 
until every plate in the house had a pie in it. Then 
she went round the neighborhood and, without be- 
traying her secret, borrowed all the plates that could 
be spared, for we were living in a large country- 
town, where the neighbors all knew and were in the 
habit of accommodating one another. 

Well, she did it, as I said before; and as the re- 
sult of the operations, I found, on returning home, 
ninety-four mince-pies waifing to be eaten, and no- 
body but my wife and myself to eat them. We had 
to produce the inevitable pie morning, noon, and 
night; and indeed it seems to me now, in looking 
back upon it, that we had nothing but mince-pie to 
eat for four months. If my wife had inquired, she 
would have learned that the “filling” would keep 
all winter, and that she could then make the pies as 
she wanted them. 

But how about the sewing-machine ? 


A BROTHER editor sends the following: 

About twelve miles from Hollidaysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, is a little town named Light Street, through 
which one of the old-fashioned stage-coaches still 
lumbers on, with its load of weary passengers, to 
the railroad running through the first-named place. 
One sultry summer afternoon a man came rushing 
into the hotel with valise in hand, covered with dust 
and perspiration, and anxiously inquired, 


‘*Has the stage passed through for Hollidays- | 


burg ?” 
When told that it had just gone he asked, 
“Won't some one take me up? I will give him 
a dollar.” 


The clerk, a young fellow named Jerry Brower, | 


full of fun, replied that he would take him up, and, 
after attending to some chores, started out of the 
hotel, saying, ‘Come on; I’m ready.” 

On going to the door the stranger, not seeing any 
thing in the shape of a vehicle, asked, “‘ Where is 
the buggy ?” 

‘*Oh,” says Jerry, ‘‘I can’t afford to take you up 
in a buggy.” . 

The stranger, seeing part of the joke, said, ‘‘ Well 
allright. Come on. But you must take my valise 
also.” 

“T'll do that,” says Jerry ; and off they started. 


Jerry had to rest often, and at each stop the stran- 


ger urged him to greater speed. At length they 
reached the foot of a steep hill about a mile and a 
half from town, when Jerry took from his pocket 
pipe and tobacco and, very composedly seating him- 
self upon the valise, proceeded to smoke. At this 
the stranger exclaimed, 

‘Say, if you keep on at this rate we will never 
get there.” 

“Now I tell you what it is,” says Jerry, “if you 


expect to reach Hollidaysburg this evening you had 
better walk on. I have the rheumatism in my 
knees, and if I must carry this valise I don’t think 
I will reach there before to-morrow. However, I 
am inclined to do the fair thing, and geeing now 
that you are going up you might as well take the 
valise along. You gave me a dollar to take you up; 
if you say so I'll go; but then I'll tell you what I 
will do: J'Ul give you fifty cents if’ you carry the va- 
lise with you, as you are going up.” 

To this the stranger at first protested, but finally 
agreed, and Jerry paid him the fifty cents and re- 
turned to the hotel. 


WueEN the news of the fall of Sebastopol first ap- 
peared in the papers of this country, one man, at 
least, in America, knew nothing of its importance, 
or whether ‘‘it were a consummation most devoutly 
to be wished.” In a country post-office, less than a 
thousand miles from New York city, a party of men 
were gathered; among them a native Dutchman, 
more wealthy than wise upon foreign affairs. One 
of the men stepping up and receiving his paper, 
opened it, and read aloud, ‘‘ Sebastopol taken !” 

‘* Sebastopol ?” said the Dutchman, catching at 
the announcement — “Sebastopol? Who's he? 
What's he bin a-doin’ ?” . 

Imagine the effect upon his better-‘‘ posted” 
neighbors! 


CuarLey R , as genuine a Patlander as ever 
left the ‘‘ ould sod,” being in our village for a few 
days, went home one day with our Postmaster to 

| dinner. Being rather early, the worthy P.M. said: 
‘*Mr. R , if you are fond of music, my daugh- 
| ter will play something.” 

‘*Indade and I'm not,” answered Charley. 

“Why,” exclaimed our P.M., ‘* you don’t mean 
to say, do you, that you have no ear for music ?” 

**Oh, not at all,” said Charley ; “ I’m fond of mu- 
sic, and like some picces very much, especially 
‘ Patrick's Day ;’ but my greatest trouble is to know 
it when it’s played.” 


Ove of the gentle craft, the printers, sends to the 
Drawer the following truly distressing incident: 

In the office of an evening paper which shall be 
nameless an apprentice was setting an article upon 


the Boston organ. One sentence began with these 
words: ‘* The Aolian tones of the great instrument.” 
In spelling the word “ Molian” he carelessly used 
two separate vowels, A and e, instead of the diph- 
| thong AZ. When it came to the hands of the proof- 
reader he marked the two letters in question and 
wrote ‘‘ diphthong” in the margin, and returned the 
proof without calling for a “revise.” The conster- 
nation of the author of the article can be appreciat- 
ed when, a few hours later, after the paper had ap- 
peared from the press, he found the compositor, by 
overrunning a “ stickful” to crowd the word in, had 
made the sentence read: ‘‘The diphthong Aeolian 
tones of the great instrument.” 

To this the Drawer Editor adds: It was dreadful, 
but not so bad as that of the London author who 
had a revise sent to him with the following sad re- 
sult. He was publishing an elegant volume, in 
| which he had occasion to speak of Pope Gregory. 
The printer omitted the word ‘‘ Pope,” and in the 
| proof the author wrote the word in the margin and 
| ordered a revise. The revise came, and the printer 
had misunderstood the word in the margin and made 
ithe text read, ‘Tom Gregory.” The author sent 
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it back again, writing the word distinctly in the 
margin, and thought all was safe. A few weeks 
and the volume appeared, and lo! the fatal sen- 
tence read, ‘‘ Pope Tom Gregory !” 


From Illinois we have the following illustration 
of the manner in which justice was adm-istered 
some forty years ago in the State of Kentucky: 

S juire Hart was, in his own estimation, a very 
great physiognomist, and could tell, when any one 
was brought before him charged with crime, whether 
they were guilty or not by their looks. This was a 
great saving to the State and to parties, as it was 
dispensing with witnesses. On one occasion an in- 
dividual was brought before his Honor charged with 
the no less crime than that of stealing turnips. The 
Squire put on one of his most dignified looks, eyed 
the prisoner pretty close, and remarked to him, in 
his very polite way (he also lisped when he spoke): 

‘6 Mr. Hobbs, you are taken in behalf of the 
Commonwealth for stealing turnips; are you guilty 
or not guilty? I believe in my soul you are guilty, 
from your very looks; and you may just have your 
choice, Sir—take thirty lashes on your bare back 
now, or lie in jail till March court, and then get 
dawn 19? 
em! 


A CERTAIN English philosophe r pretended, in op 
position to Dr. Franklin, that blunt conductors were 
the only safe ones. The King of Great Britain, 
during the war, changed the sharp conductors of 
his palace to blunt ones. This he persisted in, not- 
withstanding the Royal Society’s public condemna- 
tion of the pretended improvement. This anecdote 
caused the following epigram : 

“While you, great George, for safety hunt, 
And sharp conductors change to blunt, 
The nation’s out of joint; 
Franklin a wiser course pursues, 
And all your thunder fearless views, 
By sticking to the point.” 


Ai ae 
JunGE Payne, of Hartford, was fond of quizzing, 
and one day tried his hand upon Prince, a smart ne- 


gro who was about the court-room. ‘‘ Prince,” said 
the Judge, “did you know the devil was dead ?” 
“No, Sah,” replied Prince ; ‘‘ but I knowed he was 
in pain!” 


Tue next three come from a friend in New Or- 
leans : 

Any body who has lived in Lebanon, Illinois, of 
late years, will remember Tom B——, an eccentric 
genius, who went into the army, and was killed at 
Shiloh. Tom was a carpenter, was addicted to 
drink, and had the ‘‘ gift of gab very gallopin’.” 

I once asked Tom why he did not choose a pro- 
fession, remarking that such genius as his should 
not be buried under shavings. Says Tom, “ Did I 
ever tell you of my theatrical days?” I answered 
negatively, and begged to be posted. Thereupon 
Tom told me as follows, in a style it is impossible to 
imitate on paper or any other way: 

**T once took a fancy for the stage, and casting 
aside the planes, etc., engaged myself to a strolling 
manager as a second-rate actor. I rose in the ‘ pro- 
fession,’ and became the ‘star’ of the troop. Once I 
was cast for a hard-hearted father, and was to refuse 
(in the most barbarous manner) my consent to the 
marriage of my daughter to the only person who 
could make her happy. The young lady who per- 
sonated the daughter was a new actress, and I had 
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been casting sheep's-eyes at her for several days. 
The time arrived. I went on the stage, and my 
daughter fell on her knees and began to implore, in 
the most heart-rending and unrefusable manner, my 
consent to her marriage. For a while I looked stern 
and unrelenting, but presently, when she turned on 
the te irs—yes, Sir, veritable tears—I forgot all about 
the stage, and roared out, ‘ Well, my dear, have it 
all your own way!’ So you see I spoiled the elope- 
ment and the whole business. 
held a consultation, and the general opinion was 
that I was not cut out for an actor.” 


The manager and I 


Tom was an excellent performer on the violin. 
A short time before he enlisted I heard him playing 
the ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner,” “ Yankee Doodle,” 
and * Hail Columbia,” and .ending up with the 
** Dead March in Saul.” I asked him why he played 
the tunes in that connection. He said, ‘* I’m think- 
ing of enlisting, and am putting it to myself from 
all the different stand-points.’ 
needed a dead march! 


Poor f llow, he soon 


not noted 
If a warm 


Ar the —— Hotel, in Cairo, th Vv are 
for dispatch in filling orders for meals. 
dinner ordered, some time is taken to cook it. 
Not long since I stopped there, and sat down at a 
table with an elderly gentleman, who ordered squir- 
rel. I waited some time for my dinner, but was al 
most through, and the old gentleman was still wait- 
ing for his squirrel. 


1s 


But his patience was at last 
exhausted, and he beckoned the steward to him, 
and said, 

‘* Has the man got a good gun?” 

‘* What man?” asked the steward. 

‘“‘The man that’s gone to shoot the squirrel I 
ordered,” said the old gentleman, with great gravity. 

Just then I choked, and did not hear the stew 
ard’s answer, but I saw him disappear, and in a few 
seconds the old gentleman was devouring his squir- 
rel with apparent relish. 


Tue one who sends the following is with the 
army in Louisiana: 

As Sherman was cautiously closing his lines 
around Johnson’s army in Jackson, Mississippi, in 
July, 1863, Hovey’s ‘“‘iron-clad” Division of the 
Thirteenth Corps was one day advancing under a 
heavy fire to its assigned position, steadily driving 
back the enemy, and forcing them to abandon a 
train of cars. A Lieutenant on the skirmish line, 
more curious than wise, mounted the railroad track 
for the purpose of learning what the cars were load- 
ed with. He had just opened a door as some accom- 
modating rebel sent a shell crashing and bursting 
into the very car, tearing it in pieces, knocking our 
Lieutenant down, and filling him with splinters. 
Every one supposed him killed, but he soon found 
himself, and at the end of a string of oaths improper 
to repeat here, remarked that the ‘‘ fools were only 
just destroying their own property !” 


I BELIEVE the Twenty-first Indiana has never 
yet been represented in the Drawer. Let it speak: 

The battery is now stationed in the fort at Co- 
lumbia, Tennessee—a town noted for its dearth of 
Union-loving families. A few days after our ar- 
rival here M——-, having obtained a pass, was go- 
ing down one of the principal streets, when his at- 
tention was called to cries of distress proceeding 
from the shrubbery of an adjacent yard. On closer 
inspection he discovered a very small specimen of 
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contraband dangling by one leg from a grape-vine, | 


his foot being fastened in a crotch formed by the 
junction of a smaller branch to the main vine. A 
bevy of young ladies, collected on the piazza, were 
much amused at the contraband’s peculiar position, 
and were laughing heartily at his obstreperousness. 
M , ever on the alert to relieve suffering huma; - 
ity, without regard to color, leaped over the fence 
and disengaged young Sambo's foot, notwithstand- 
ing he had to face a rebel battery of some dozen 
bright eyes. Having performed his mission, M 
was leisurely walking away, when prolonged and 
reiterated hisses from the piazza greeted his ear. 
Not in the least disconcerted, he faced the young 
ladies and said, ‘‘ What beautiful geese! 
known it was their gosling squawking so distress- 
fully I'd never touched it.” It is perhaps needless 








to add that the rebel battery limbered to the rear, | 





leaving M undisputed victor of the field. 

AND again: 

Private Q is a recruit, and though of Lut or- 
dinary stature, he possesses a pair of feet beyond 
comprehension. Even contrabands look with dis- 
may at his enormous understanding. Q—— takes 
all jokes at the expense of his feet good-naturedly, 
his only trouble being that the Quarter-master’s 
Department fail to furnish him with boots of the re- 
quired size. Q—— himself delights in telling the 
following: 

‘One summer's day,” says he, ‘‘I brought home 
a pair of Oxford ties, which hafi been made to or- 
der, and placed them in the hall. Presently father 
came in, and I heard him interrogating mother, 
who was in the sitting-room. 

***Mother, has Aunt Jane arrived?’ We had 
been expecting that relative for several days. 

“*No. Why do you ask ?’ 

‘** Because,’ said my father, ‘I thought I saw a 
couple of trunks in the hall.’ 

‘** He mistook my Oxford ties for trunks.” 





ARTILLERIESTS will appreciate the following : 

It was during the second day’s fighting at Chica- 
mauga that a battery of 12-pounders came tearing 
through the bushes and went into position on our 
right; the captain at the same time taking his po- 
sition behind a huge oak-tree, which he hugged 
closely until our lines were driven back. This tree 
was on a line with the limbers of the guns. The 
duty of No. Six, of the gun detachment, who is sta- 
tioned in rear of the limbers, is to prepare the am- 
munition for firing, which, in shell and spherical 
case of 12-pounders, consists in exposing the ignit- 
ing properties of a metallic fuse to the time indi- 
cated by the gunner. The captain, from his covert, 
could see the No. Sixes at their duties, and that was 
about all he could see, for he lay as close to the 
ground as the roots of the tree would permit. The 
lieutenant of a section nearest the tree, thinking he 
saw a body of rebel infantry moving some three- 
quarters of a mile distant, sent No. Five back for a 
solid shot. Just as he was receiving it from the 
hands of No. Seven a perfect shower of bullets rat- 


tled through the bushes, and several shells hurtled | 


by in close proximity to the tree. The captain, 
embracing mother earth more closely, if possible, 


than before, cried out to No. Six, in excited tones, | 


‘Cut that solid shot three seconds and a half!” 





Oup Judge ——, who resides not far from Cincin- 


nati, is known as one who never pays a debt if it 


If I had | 





can be avoided. He has plenty of money, however, 
is a jolly, rollicking old chap, and gets drunk occa- 
sionally, when, of course, some friends take care of 
him. Not long ago he fell into the hands of a man 
who had his note for a sum of money, and as it was 
a last chance, the man dived into the old Judge's 
wallet, took out the amount, and put the note where 
the money had been. 

When the Judge awoke to consciousness, as was 
his wont, he took out his wallet to count how much 
money he was out. 

‘* How did I spend all my money ?” 

“You paid off that note I held,” answered the 
friend. 

“ Well,” muttered the Judge, quietly disposing of 
his wallet, “ I must have been very drunk.” 


From the Queen's dominions we haye the fol- 
lowing: 

While teaching in a western county in Canada, in 
making my first visit to my ‘‘ constituents” I came 
into conversation with an ancient “ Varmount” lady, 
who had taken up her residence in the ‘ back- 
woods.” Of course the school and former teachers 
came in for criticism ; and the old lady, in speaking 
of my predecessor, asked, 

**Wa'al, master, what do yer think he larnt t! 
schollards ?” 

“ Couldn't say, ma’am; pray what did he teach ?” 

**Wa'al, he told ‘em that this ‘ere airth was 
reound, an’ went areound; an’ all that sort o’ thing. 
Now, master, what do you think about sich stuff? 
Don't you think he was an ignorant feller ?” 

Unwilling to come under the category of the ig- 
norami, I evasively remarked, ‘It really did seem 
strange, but still there are many learned men who 
teach these things.” 

‘**Wa'al,” says she, “if the airth is reound, and 
goes reound, what holds it up ?” 

“Oh, these learned men say that it goes around 


| the sun, and that the sun holds it up by virtue of 


the law of attraction.” 

The old lady lowered her ‘‘ specs,” and, by way 
of climax, responded : 

‘““Wa‘al, if these high larnt men sez the sun 
holds up the airth, / should like tu know what holds 
the airth up when the sun goes down !” 

This was a clencher. I remarked that it was a 
very mysterious subject, and we might take the 
“ world as it comes.” 


A CORRESPONDENT in the army now in Georgia 
writes to the Drawer: 

A deserter had come into our lines a few days ago, 
and was passing to the rear, when one of our fellows 
hailed him with, 

“Hello, Johnny, where are you going now ?” 

‘* Well, General Hardee made a speech the other 
day, and told us to ‘ strike for our homes and fire- 
sides ;’ and as I live in Tennessee, I concluded to 
strike for mine across lots!” 





Syracuse, New York, holds the man who sends 
this to the Drawer: 

There resides in V——, C—— County, this State, 
aman named John S , who, although he bears 





that comprehensive as well as complimentary title 
of “ good neighbor,” is the object of much anxious 
solicitation on the part of the religious portion of 
the community ; for he is, undoubtedly, as a certain 
old lady said of him, ‘‘the wickedest man in that 
A few years since John was ‘‘at 


‘ere section.” 
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mill” with a large “grist,” and the owner of the 
mill was Rey. E. T , who never lost an oppor- 
tunity for reproving John for his profanity, etc. 


Upon this occasion he had * labored” with John for | 


some time, and with but little success, when he 
drew forth his tebacco-box, and regaling himself 
with a ‘‘chaw,” offered it to John. Imagine his 
chagrin upon John's replying, ‘* No, thank you, 
elder; I don't serve the devil in that way!” 


Tue soldier boys will steal apples and pears, and 
sometimes they get taken in ; 


Mr. S—— (a very clever man, too, by-the-way), | 
who lives but a stone’s-throw from Camp Curtin, is | 


annoyed beyond measure by the depredations of 


the men, who destroy his fences, appropriate his | 
A fine large pear-tree, bending under | 
the weight of rich fruit just ripening, stands by a} 
Seeing some soldiers clubbing | 
the tree he drove them off; and, lest they might | 
come again, he at once ordered a force to strip the | 


fruit, ete. 
shed near the house. 
tree, which was done, and not a pear was left upon 


its branches. 
Between eight and nine that eve, while sitting 


on the porch, he heard the heavy tramp of sol-| 


diers approaching, and as they neared the house, a 
strong voice gave the command, “ File ieft! Halt! 
Mount the shed! Up the tree, boys!” 
twenty men were soon clambering among its limbs. 
‘* Now give her a shake!” rang out the same loud 
and the old tree underwent such shaking as 
it never before experienced. Then there was a 
lull, and quietly, without command, the demoralized 


voice ; 


force withdrew, while our friend of the house lusti- | 


ly sang out, ‘‘ Give her another shake!” 


Tue following illustration of canine sagacity and 
faithfulness, although not strictly in harmony with 
the smiling character of the Drawer, I think will be 
found worthy of record: 

Mr. S——, a tobacconist, residing and doing bus- 
iness in Troy, New York, some years ago was the 
fortunate owner of a very intelligent and valuable 
dog, which, for the safety of his establishment, he 
was in the habit every night of locking in his store- 
room. The store fronted on the street, and imme- 
diately in its rear was the manufacturing room, in 
which were tables such as are commonly used by to- 
bacconists. On one of these tables there was kept a 
pail of water for the accommodation of the workmen. 
One evening Mr. S locked his store, and, as 
usual, the dog was left inside. During the night, 
through some cause not now remembered, a fire 
broke out on the floor of the front room. 
it appears, gave no alarm, but went quietly into the 
back room, took the pail of water from the table, 
carried it to the front room, and poured the water 
over the burning floor. This failing to extinguish 
the fire, he succeeded in scratching and smothering 
it out with his paws, but in his efforts to subdue the 
fire burned them so badly that he dropped on the 
floor unable to help himself, and in this condition he 
was found the next morning. The hole burned in 
the floor was eighteen inches in diameter. 


An incident recently occurred at ‘‘ Yale” which, 
I think, goes very far to establish as a fact that 


“the world moves.” A Yale alumnus of twenty 
years’ standing recently returned, after a long ab- 
sence, to visit his alma mater, and was very court- 
eously received and ‘‘shown uround” by Professor 
T——. After having exhibited to his guest most 


and some | 


The dog, | 
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of the modern improvements, the Professor said to 
him, ‘‘ You have now seen, I believe, all that is 
new in the Institution except the gymnasium. 
Come, let’s go up there, and I'll roll a string of 
ten-pins with you.” ‘ What, Sir!” exclaimed the 
guest, starting back in real or simulated astonish- 
ment. ‘*Why,” explained the Professor, ‘‘ we 
have a fine alley in our gymnasium, and I would 
like to go there and roll a string of ten-pins with 
you.” ** Roll ten-pins with you, Sir!” cried the 
alumnus, with a gleam of malicious fun in his eye ; 
| “why, Sir, J was expelled from the College for ro!l- 
ing ten-pins |” 

The point, I think, is visible to the naked eye. 
Let the “ great expelled” take courage; their for- 
feited sheep-skins may yet be sent to them—their 
wrongs may yet become rights. 


One of the funniest things that ever occurred, or 
perhaps ever will occur, took place at the regular 
opening of the Convention at Chicago: 

On the conclusion of the benediction by Bishop 
Whitehouse, which constituted a part of the open- 
ing exercises, he commenced the recitation of the 
Lord's Prayer, in which the delegates attempted, by 

request, to join in concert, and it is deseribed by an 
| eye-witness as the richest of all rich affairs. The 
announcement was hardly made by the reverend 
gentleman, and he had but articulated the opening 
words of the prayer, when confusion confounded 
ran through the whole assembly. Had they been 
called on to join in the chorus of ‘* Pass the Flowing 
Bowl,” or ‘* The Bonnie Blue Flag,” or ‘‘ Just An 
other Drink before we Go,” they would have been 
equal to the emergency, but the Lord’s Prayer was 
| “too many” for them. However, for the sake of 
harmony (?), they started in. One delegate, wh 
| early education evidently had not been neglected, 
| vociferated at the top of his voice, ‘* Now I lay me 
| down to sleep;” a Western delegate thought him- 
| self all right with, ‘On Jordan’s stormy banks I 
| stand;” a clerical brother, ‘*Our life hangs by a 
| single thread ;” a delegate from the Wabash was 
| troubled as to ‘‘ When shall I see Jesus?” a ** pea 
| fellow from Illinois gave, with good nasal twa 

“ How tedious and tasteless the hour!” a 
| Yorker (Captain Rynders, probably) seemed anx- 
ious to know when he ‘ Could read his title clear to 

mansions in the skies ;” and a short-haired Bowery 
| boy was anxious to ‘ Let her rip,” because he claim- 
| ed “ She’s all oak ;” a tavern-keeper cleverly piped, 
“My spirits will never wane;” a country squire, 
the first time from home, proclaimed, ‘* Know all 
men by these presents;” anda Keystone boy capped 
| the climax with, ‘‘ Down with the traitors, up with 
| the flag!” 


| 


Tuts is a voice from Kentucky: 

The negroes of Kentucky have had many grave 
deliberations among themselves touching the sub- 
ject of negro enlistments. Among others the able- 
bodied male slaves of Judge D , of one of the 
interior counties of the State, had for some weeks 
had the subject under consideration. The Judge, 
who is a sound Union man, learned the fact, and 

called them all up one morning, and told them that 
if any of them wished to enlist to let him know it, 
and he would go with them to the recruiting office 
and have them enlisted like men, but he did not 
wish them to run away or sneak off as the slaves on 
other farms were doing. 

They replied that they had not yet made up their 





| 
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minds what to do, but promised that whatever they 
did should be done openly, as he requested. 

A few mornings afterward a deputation from the 
slaves waited upon him. 

** Well, boys,” he said, “‘ I suppose you have come 
to tell me that you are going to enlist ?” 

‘* No, Marsta,” said the spokesman; ‘‘ we hasn't 
made up our minds jest yet. We want to know one 
thing about this war, and we know you'll tell us 
the truth. Some people tells us this war is for the 
Constitution, and some tells us it's for us niggers. 
Now if it’s for de Constitution, we think you are the 
one to go; but if it’s for us niggers, why then we 
ought to go.” 

**Well, boys, I guess you’d better enlist,” was 
the reply ; and enlist they did. 
















































































Anp this too from Kentucky is very like: 

Early in our troubles in Kentucky I had an in- 
stance of the absurdity of administering the oath of 
allegiance to a rebel, and the facility with which 
the bitterest among them will swallow any oath to 
subserve their interests. 






































killed in Mexico, called at my office for the purpose 
of having me prepare her semi-annual power of at- 
torney to draw her pension upon, as I had been in 
the habit of doing for many years previous. The 
order requiring all pensioners to take the oath of 
allegiance had just been issued, but she had heard 
nothing of it. While I was preparing the papers 
she exercised her tongue in the most virulent abuse 
of the Government, the Union men generally, and 
Old Abe particularly. I let her run on without in- 
terruption for some time, and then, laying down my 
pen, said to her, 

‘It is not worth while, Mrs. J-——, for me to 
make out these papers; for, feeling as you do, you 










































































all pensioners.” 

‘*What oath’s that?” she exclaimed, sharply. 
“Some more of your nasty, dirty Lincolu’s work, I 
suppose !” 

** | will read it to you,” I replied; ‘‘and you will 
have to take it, or you can’t draw your money.” 

I picked up the blank form, and read it to her, with 
divers interpolations of my own. The form, with 
my interpolations, read somewhat as follows: 


















































“T solemnly swear that I will support the Constitution 
of the United States and the administration of Abraham 
Lincoln. I further swear that I believe the said Lincoln 
to be a just, pure, upright, honest, virtuous, and immac- 
ulate patriot, statesman, und Christian. I believe that 
the rebellion was conceived in sin and brought forth in 
iniquity, and that all who are concerned in it deserve to 
die a traitor’s death.” 


















































There was more of it that I have forgotten. 
When I stopped reading and laid down the paper I 
expected an outbreak. She sat for some time in 
silence, with her head hanging down. Then she 
said at length, in the meekest tone imaginable, 

“ Well, lawyer, I reckon I'll have to hey that 


money !” 


















































Ix one of the southern wards in the city of 
‘* Brotherly Love” adraft was in operation, and many 
eager expectants constantly surrounded the revolv- 
ing fortune-teller, patient, but hopeful for personal 
delivery. The matter worked briskly, and man 
after man withdrew from the nervous crowd, satis- 
fied that his “die was cast.” Presently a name 
foreign to the mass came rolling out and was sound- 
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A female pensioner, whose husband had been | 


of course won't take the oath, as is now required of | 


SS 


ed through the assembly ; but before a breath could 
be drawn or a successor doomed, the fortunate man 
leaped high in the air, exclaiming, with a sonorous 
voice, ‘* Pully for me! dat ish my name !” 


You have probably noticed how often the Irish 
get the terms niece and nephew confounded. Some 
years since Mr. Gunn, of P——, had a nephew 
stopping with him a while during the trouting sea- 
son. Said nephew’s pants got sadly torn on one of 
his rambles, and were sent to an Irish tailor. One 
morning an odd-shaped document was handed to 
Mr. Gunn, which read as follows : 

} “Mr. Gunn, Dr. To —- —, 

“For receipting a pair of pants for his niece, $1." 


Ay Irishman stepped into the post-office at S——, 
and inquired for a letter from the ould counthry, 
giving hisname. The letter was produced. ‘ Read 
her,” says Pat. The obliging postmaster read her. 
‘**Read her again.” Postmaster read her again. 
“How much on her?” “ Thirteen cents.” ‘‘ Keep 
her,” says Pat; ‘‘she’s none of mine.” 


Amone the chiidren of our acquaintance little 
Jimmy makes the greatest speeches. When he was 
five years old his cousin Rob, in taking leave of 
him just before entering the army, said, ‘‘ Good-by, 
Jimmy. What shall I bring you if I ever come 
back ?” ‘* The head of a dead rebel !” said Jimmy, 
without any hesitation. 


Jimmy one day perceiving a couple of leaves un- 
cut at the top of his book, called for a paper-knife, 
saying that he had found a ‘‘ Drawer.” It appears 
that he had often noticed his mother cutting the 
leaves of the Drawer in Harper. 


AmonG the returns made to the Adjutant-General 
of the State of Massachusetts, and now on file in his 
office, is the following from one of the Assessors of 
| F——, a town not twenty-five miles from Boston: 
“A. B. is exempt from military duty, by reason of 

very coarse [varicose] veins.” 


| The Assessor is an aspiring politician, and is a 
candidate for any office which may be offered him 
at the next election. 

| 

A FRienpD in Illinois says: 

Speaking of cockneyisms in regard to the letter 
‘*H,” the writer was amused the other day at a 
| little English girl’s expression. The Odd Fellows 
| were holding a celebration here, and she wished to 
| tell Emma N—— that she had seen her father at 
the Odd Fellows’ Hall. She did so in this language: 
**Ho! Hemma, I seed your father stick ’is ed hout 


of the Hodd Fellows All!” 








Otp Brother Joshua Swallow, a veteran minister, 
| was the other day at Clio preaching against the 
“ spiritual call” to the ministry, and related an anec- 
| dote of Caleb Jones, who gave his experience in 
this wise: “ I was plowing one day, and was called 
| to preach by a voice saying ‘Caleb! Caleb! Who 
| could have called me thus?” A boy in the back 
| part of the congregation, says Mr. Swallow, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Maybe it war a bull-frog, Mr. Jones !” 





| A Capraxy in front of Petersburg writes to the 
| Drawer: 

| Last March our regiment (the Twenty-second 
| United States Colored Troops) was on rather a wild 
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raid in King and Queen County, Virginia. As the 
raid was intended as a punishment for the brutal 
murder of the gallant young Dahlgren, the men 
were allowed much more liberty than is common 
even on such occasions, and great was the havoc 
inflicted upon the natives in the way of private ex- 
cursions among the hen-houses, and many were the 
remarks created among the * sinokes.’’ One inter- 
prising fellow brought in, with his supply of poult- 
, an exceedingly lean and thin hen. This fact 
being observed by one of his comrades, gave rise to 
the following remark : 


r\ 


**Golly! I tho’t I’se berry good for'ger, but neb- | 


ber seen a inan afore could cotch de shadder of a 
hen!” 


Wutte at Fort Powhatan, at work one day in| 


upsetting an old chimney, which seemed inclined 
to fall toward the west rather than in the desired 
direction, the same fellow, after scratching his head 
the proper length of time, finally broke out with, 
“Golly! dat’s rebel chimney !—fall back to- 


” 


ward Richmond ! 


Anpb again, the other evening, as we were mov- 
ing into the trenches, the ‘‘ rebs” took occasion to 
toss us a few shells, whereupon one of my men says, 
‘*Dose Johnnies always trows dere shell when we’s 
comin’ up dis hill.” 
with, 
when dey’s comin’. Why, boy, dose shells is like 


de Quakers, dey comes when de spirit moves ‘em !” 


AN agent of the United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion at New Orleans writes : 

Feeling myself a debtor to the Drawer, not only 
for the feasts of fat things which I have myself en- 
joyed, but also for the hundreds of sick and wound- 
ed soldier boys whose eyes have been made to glis- 
ten with pleasure as I have handed them the famil- 
iar magazine, I take the liberty of sending you a 
little anecdote which struck me as rather rich. 

The ideas of the negroes and “ poor whites” of 
the slaveholding States in reference to the marriage 
relation are exceedingly vague. Any man who can 
read is considered competent to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony. Negroes who have been married 
legally under the old dispensation consider it neces- 
sary to have the rite repeated ‘‘under the flag,” 
and chaplains are frequently called upon to marry 
parties who have been peaceably united in lawful 
wedlock for a score of years. But this is only pre- 
liminary. 

General John M‘Neil, who believes in hard fight- 
ing and no favors to rebels, was once visited in his 
camp in Southern Missouri by a raw-boned, tallow- 
faced specimen of womankind, dressed in the invit- 
ing style peculiar to Southern females of the lower 
class. Politely inquiring in what way he could 
serve her, the following colloquy ensued : 

**] want my husband.” 

‘Well, how can I help you to your husband ?” 

‘* Why, he’s one of you ’uns.” 

‘*What is his name ?” 

‘**Pears like I disremember his name; but any 
how I was married to him last Sunday arternoon. 
He went off Monday, and I hain’t seen him since.” 

**Ah! who married you ?” 

“Why, your chaplain.” 

“Oh! then you are all right. The chaplain will 
know whom he married. Orderly, take this wo- 
man to the chaplain.” 


And another instantly rejoins | 
‘* You’s a no account fellar! you can’t tell | 
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Off went the bereaved fair one, but soot 
in mingled sorrow and anger. 

“ That isn’t any chaplain,” said she. 

‘Orderly, you took her to the chap! 

“Yes, Sir.” 

‘*No, Sir-ee, that wasn’t a chaplain ; 


have on a uniform.” 
“ All right, my good woman ; 
ways wear uniforms.” 


chaplains don't al 
‘* Anyways, that wasn’t the chap that married 
that chaplain had two yellow stripes on hi 
| arm.” 


Us 5 


The General gave her permission to search the 
but the delinquent husband and the two 
| striped chaplain were not identified. 


camp ; 


Tue humors of picket duty are quite refreshing. 
A correspondent at Bermuda Hundred, Virgini 
wrote last summer as follows : 

Since the picket firing on our front hs 
our pickets have become quite 


ohy 
is ceased 
familiar with those 
of the enemy, and a conversation or an exchange 
of papers is eagerly sought for by both parties. A 
few nights since one of our corporals was visiting 
his vidette posts, and getting outside of our line and 
a little too close to the rebs one of their pie kets 
called out, 

‘** Are you the corporal of 

‘* Yes,” answered the corporal. 


these posts ?” 


| ‘*Well, I want you to put a veteran on that vi 
dette post ; that recruit has been asleep for the last 
| hour. 

“All right; I'll attend to him,” said the cory 
| ral, and seeing the sleeping grayback almost at his 
| feet he turned and quietly moved back to his own 
side of the house. 


Oorpo 


On our left, where our lines are close to the rebs, 
two videttes from opposite sides were moved out to- 
| ward the same tree. 


After remaining for some time 
| near the tree unknown to each other our vidette 
discovered that he had lost his cap-box, and com- 
menced calling for the corporal. After calling sev- 
eral times without effect the reb vidette called out, 
**T say, Yank, what's the matter on your side of 
the tree?” The ‘‘ Yank” immediately replied that 
he wanted to go for some water. ‘* Well, go ahead,” 
answered “‘ Johnny ;” ‘* I'll watch both sides till you 
| come back.” 
| DvurinG the raid into Maryland last summer, 
| the train captured at Magnolia Station 
many boxes for rebel prisoners. The contents of 
said boxes were speedily eaten by the followers of 
Gilmore, with evident relish, until a negro, who was 
| attending his raiding master on the expedition, 


| came to get his share. Sambo’s eyes watered as 
he glanced from one luxury to another in search of 
something to please his refined taste, until he had 
taken a complete survey of the eatables, when, 
with contempt displayed on every lineament of his 
| ebony face, he exclaimed, “‘Oh, pshaw! they ain't 
| got no sardines.” 


on 


were a great 


| — 


Wute I was in Norfolk, Virginia, having a cu- 
riosity to see how the colored people conduct their 

| religious meetings, I dropped into the church of 
Thomas Henson, D.D., one evening. I was early, 
| and found only the minister and an old negro pres- 
ent. The “‘ Doctor” never neglected an opportu- 
| nity to impart gospel truths to his followers. List- 
ening attentively I caught the words of Paul issuing 
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from the lips of the instructor, ‘‘ and you will heap | 
coals of fire on his head,” and the reply of the sable 
descendant of the ancient Cushites, ‘*Golly, Doctor, 
wouldn't like to have ‘em try’t on dis chile!” 


Tue appearance of Harper's Magazine at our 
house is an event of great importance with my chil- 
dren. The illustrations in it are the chief cause of 
this. When the February number came to hand 
the pictures illustrating ‘‘Simon Kenton” set them | 
all half wild with excitement. They were partic- 
ularly taken with the illustration of Kenton running 
at full speed with Boone on his back, and the In- 
dians in full chase after him. The evening was 
spent in reading the article and looking at the en- | 
gravings. The next morning one of my little boys 
sprang out of bed at an early hour and hastened to 
get the Magazine, and turning to the page alluded | 
to, with a smile of delight, exclaimed to the rest of | 
his brothers and sisters, ‘‘ The Indians didn’t catch | 
Kenton yet !” 


A waa in the West says the following is true: 

Worthy C—— is one of the best representatives | 
of Young America that can be found in the fast city | 
of Chicago, Standing on the steps of the Tremont 
a few evenings ago chatting with half a dozen of 
the ‘‘boys,” their attention was attracted toward | 
two young and evidently respectable ladies enjoy- 
ing an evening promenade. ‘‘ Bet drinks,” 
Worthy, “that I make those ladies follow and keep | 
pace with me, whether I walk fast or slow, for the 
next ten minutes.” The bet was taken by Charley | 
H , and he was invited by Worthy to come along | 
and see that all was fairly done. By this time the | 
girls were passing. Worthy linked arms with Char- | 
ley, and, apparently not seeing the ladies, stepped in | 
the same direction and directly in front of them, and 
just near enough to let them hear his harangue. 
** The wedding was to be at nine o'clock. The Pres- | 
ident, the Cabinet, all the foreign Ministers, and the | 
élite of the city were expected to be present; and 
Bishop , with half a dozen assisting clergymen, | 
was to officiate.” By this time the girls had over- | 
heard sufficient to enlist their earnest attention, and, 
almost unconsciously, were closely following the | 
gentlemen. Worthy proceeded with a minute and | 
eloquent description of the (imaginary) wedding. 
The bride, bridemaids, and the ladies present, with | 
their dresses, jewelry, etc., etc., were elaborately | 
portrayed; and for nearly fifteen minutes did the | 
girls follow in close and attentive pursuit, without 
regarding either the distance or the direction of their | 
promenade. Worthy, however, had gradually turn- 
ed corners and crossed streets until the Tremont was 
again attained, when the gentlemen joined their | 
confederates; and the ladies passed on, in blissful 
ignorance of the cruel ‘‘sell” by which they had 
been so unmercifully victimized. 
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A FAtr correspondent down East sends the fol- 
lowing : 

When the temperance movement had banished 
the well-filled decanters from our side-board we | 
consoled ourselves with root-beer, which an old cook | 
who had been long in the family made to perfection. 
The bottles were usually kept in a large closet in 
one of our sleeping apartments. One night a stran- | 
ger arrived and was shown to this room. Just | 
toward morning, when we were all enjoying our | 
soundest slumbers, we were aroused by a cry of 
“Thieves! murder! help! help!” My mother, al-| 
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ways courageous, was the first to open her door, 
when, to her astonishment, she beheld our stranger 
guest rushing up and down the hall in the most ele- 
gant deshabille. In answer to her inquiries she was 
pointed to the closet door, where she was informed 
the thieves were concealed, and where they had 
been firing off their pistols. It proved to be some 
half dozen bottles of beer which had exploded, and 
so terrified the occupant of the chamber. 


JupGE Love, the humorous editor of the Wire 
Grass Reporter, attempted to investigate the cause, 
nature, and effect of the cattle disease, which was 
making fearful ravages among the deer and cows. 
He relates his experience as follows : 

A faithful old servant gave information that a 
fine cow belonging to us was affected, and gave it 
as his opinion that it was murrain, and not the black 
tongue, although her mouth seemed to be a little 
sore. He asked us to go down and examine the 
beast, which we accordingly proceeded to do. We 
went into the pen, and passed along by the side of 
the cow, giving a casual scrutiny as we passed, in- 
tending to make a stand in front of her for a few 
moments. Just as we got before her she threw up 
her head, looked wildly at us for a few seconds, and 
then, witha snort, a lowered head, and elevated tail, 
made at us. We ‘bout-faced instantly, and march- 
ed through the pen at the rate of about a mile a 
minute, and cleared an eight-rail fence without lay- 
ing hands thereon. We then looked back, and the 


| cow was standing where we left the earth and com- 


mitted ourself to the air, looking more astonished 
than angry. The old servant was at the other side 


| of the pen, with one hand on the fence and the oth- 


er on his bowels, bent almost to the ground in a fit 
of laughter. Straightening himself up and gather- 
ing breath, he exclaimed: 

“My Lord, master, you ain’t gettin’ old vit!” 
and he bowed himself again in cachinatory parox- 
ysm. Not seeing any thing particularly funny in 
the transaction ourself, and feeling indisposed to 
pursue our investigations in regard to the cattle 
epidemic, we left the place. If it should be our 
misfortune to lose any more of our stock we would 
as soon lose that cow as any other. 


Tue Drawer gets this from California: 

Two'gentlemen (?) were debating the respective 
virtues of whisky straight and claret clear, Farmer 
G claiming that the former was the thing for a 
campaign in the wilderness, while Lawyer B—— 
claimed that the latter contained both nutriment 
and ‘‘liquiment.” Finally they came to words, 
and at last bowie-knives were brought in sight. 
Soon they were advancing, each declaring that he 
would annihilate the cther. At this stage of the 
proceedings “friends” interfered, and some little 
difficulty was found to hold them, especially the 
farmer, as he was much stronger than the lawyer. 
Farmer G was about to free himself from their 
hold, when the lawyer shouted, ‘‘ Hold us, boys! 
holdus! Two of you hold him; one can hold me!” 


Near Atlanta is stationed the officer who writes 
to the Drawer: 

A “ gentleman of color,” whom we had hired for 
‘rough work,” was moving a cask marked in large 
characters, ‘‘ Shoulders,” when he was asked by one 
of his colored brethren what it was. Straightening 
himself up, and looking as wise as an owl, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Jim, if I can read, dat am Hams!” 
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Figure 1.—Avurumy PALEror. 
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2.—Unper-S.Leeve. 


HE Paurror, Fig- 
ure 1, is of cloth, 
cut so as to be adjust- 
ed to the figure. The 
sleeves are easy. The 
ornament is a novel 
one, being formed of 
shellsof silk and beads. 
—Figure 2 is a very 
pretty Under - sleeve. 
—Figure 3 represents Figure 3.—CorsaGe 4 Basque. 


a Corsage a Basque; 
gilet Louis XILI.; the waistcoat is open from the 


third button so as to show the frill.—Figure 4 is a 
Bolero vest of battiste, embroidered insertion altern- 
ating with narrow tucks; the revers is embroidered ; 
the sleeves are half-large; there is also an embroid- 
ered jockey and parement ; the waistcoat is of silk, 
simply trimmed with a little tuyante.—Figure 5, 
Corselet and epaulets of silk; high flat body and 
tight sleeves of embroidered muslin.—Figure 6, 
Breakfast collar.—The passamenterie of the paletot. 
Figure 1, is styled the Adelaide. 
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Figure 4.—BoLero Vest. Figures 5, 6.—CorseELer AND COLLAR. 








